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EDITORIAL PREFACE 

Id publiiliiDg this Pre^entatioD Tolumifp tbe EiiitoTB have In 
make a few a^-kaowledg^mjentii. They regret tke delay in its 
puhlieotidD owing to unaToidable conditioiu created hy ike Wai. 
The delay ia aji nufortunate conirast to the readiaeaa and promp¬ 
titude with which the learned writers contributerl their yulued 
Articles to the Volume in respoh$&"to odp Tequeei, auJ we cUDSot 
adequately express in words our gasiUfcpdf The number 

of writers and their Articles is indeed very gratifyij^ bui^ at 
some time^ it bua called for.^o diTwiou of the Volupiei lest it 
become too bulky, into two handy Pa^t3^ each bf* which is to 
make np more than 500 printed ptiges* 

We deeply deplore the premature passing aw^ay of several 
scholars who had been the proiunters and flignatories of the Scheme- 
The first is Dr. Sisn. Gupta who was Profc^or and Head of 

the Department of Philosophy at the Lucknow' University, a 
culleagne^ and whilom pupU^ of Dr* Radha Kumud Mookerji* 
His sA end sodden death has been u great hlf^w to Dr. Mookerji 
personally and to ns aU. The death of Dr. V. S. Sukthankor 
nnd of Dr* Shoma Sastry is equally sad for us* Their names 
are perinanEntly linked up with the projeot initiated hy them^ 
Wo huTc also to express onr profound sorrow at the pti^sing away 
of that doyen of Orientalists, Dr, A- Berriedale Keith, Professor 
of Sanakrit and Comparative Philology at the UniTeraity of 
Edinburgh, who has added to the value of the ^ olnioe hy hi!! 
erudite Aiiicle. 

The Volume in its two Pai'is is made up of Articles contribut¬ 
ed by 75 learned scholarij each of whom huj?! w'ritten on the sub¬ 
ject of his special study. Such a largo number of pajiers natu- 
rully represimt a wide range of eubjects in the field of Indology 
and must make the Volume a very usefni publication with 
appeal to a variety of intellectual interests and aptitudes* 

Wo owe ike design on the cover tu the renowned artist. Mr. 
A. K. Haidar^ Principal of the Lucknow School of Art, and the 
portruiti of Dr* Badha Kumud Mookerji to Mr* L* Al. Sen* A* R 
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C’.A. (Loiicion), of the some St'hool, nod to Dr. Anno Aocott, 
onother accomplished Artist. 

Tilt* desiffo for part .tl wo owe to the noted Artist, Mr, B. 
Ren, M. A., of Luolmow Sohool of Art. 

The title itJiaraia^Roumudi has been considoTf^ as on op* 
I^ropnate one for a ndumo ossorinted with Dr. Radho Knmnd 
Mookeiji, 

iio.vnn OF Knttwts 
X. K, Siddbanta (C7ii>irni«m) 
IJ. C, l4aw 
D, Chatterjeo 

V, S. Agmwsla (Seerptary) 



CEREMONY OF PltESENTAl'ION OF THE 
VOLUME 


The L'ereiuony of Presentation of the \oiu.uie to Hi'. 
Radha Kumud Mookerji was held at the Lueknow Uni¬ 
versity, Bennett Hall, on 3lbt Januaiy, lh45, at ti-O p-ni. 
with the Vite-Ohancellor, Ll Col. Raja Bisheshwar 
Dayal Beth. B.Sc,, F.C.S., M.L.A,, in the diair. The 
ceremony was preceded by the Committees .4? Home. 
Advantage was taken on the occasion of the pi’esancc of 
the Hon’ble Justice Sir S. Varadachariar of the Federal 
Coiu't at the University to have the ceremony of presen¬ 
tation performed by him. Justice Varadacbariar came 
to the University to deliver the ijiatigural course of Ur. 
Radha Kumud Me jokerji Lectures on the subject of 
"Hindu Judicial System.*' 

Professor N. K. Sulhanta, M,A. (Cantab ). Chair¬ 
man of the Presentation Volume t'ommittee, in prii]>o3ing 
the Vice-Chancellor to the chair, said :— 

“'J have great pleasure in requesting you to piesitlc 
over this meeting which has been convened to present the 
Commemoration Volume to Dr. Kadha Kumud Mookerji. 
Such occasions are comparatively rare in this country 
and properly reserved for honouring scholars who have 
devoted their lives for extending the Ixnmds of know¬ 
ledge. Dr. Mookerji is one of those great schohu-s and 
through the labours of a life-time he lias contributed to 
our knowledge of India's past as no one else has ilone. 
Tributes have 1>een paid by all competent historians to 
Dr. Mookerji's meticulous accuracy in the presentation 
of facts and the attractive manner of his writing which 
has made his w'orks |xipiilar even with the oriliimi'y 
readers. We in the Lucknow UnJversiW are pi-ond of 
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liis a!i«o<;iatioii with this iDstiluiinu iiud of thu fact that 
un-Kit of his work has been done as Frofesaor of History 
ill tills University. Ur. Mookerji has not only added to 
our store house of knowledge hut with the help of his 
willing aud enthusiastic ndieagues he has built up at 
Lucknow the stmiigest University school of Ancient 
Indian History. 

‘ AVe are pioud of the fact that emiueiiL scholars of 
the East luid West have contriljuted to make thts com¬ 
memoration Toliiine a work wliicJi will lie prized by 
scholars in the days to csome. This, combiiieil with the 
endowment to honour him, which will enable tile Univer¬ 
sity to have courses of learner! lectures every v'ear, will 
help the Univeraity to continue tlu> work which he 
started here and also keep alive the uieoiorv of his work. 

“I now i-equest you. Sir. to preside over this meeting 
convened tp honour a distinguished eolleague,’' 


The President Uien Lewk tlic chair and called upon Ur. 
V. S. Agrawala, M.A.. Ph.U., the Treasuix-r of the 
Committee to le^ad hU Kepnrt. He stated: 

Being a student of Dr. ilookerji I take it ns a matter 
ol pei'sonal pride and privilege to be associated with the 
project of which the fruition we are celebrating todav by 
this function. On this auspicious txxrasion I piesent to 
you a short rejwrt on the origin and progress of the 
bcheme of which Tve are nt.iw wdlne-^ing the fulfil men t. 
In Octotier 1M2 on the wcasion of the meeting of the 
Indian History Congress at Ilyderuhad in the Xizam’s 
Dominion, a few frienda of Dr. Badha Tuiumd Mookerji 
met and initiated a proposal to honour him in recogni¬ 
tion of his long and diatinguished services in diJIerent 
spheres of national life. It was I hen agii-ed ihat a 
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Vol",» of Studies couuinkg a,Uo|e, 

L.T,l,z.-.t.on sIwuM presented him. The 
Sehetne »ns smn expanded s, as to include the endow- 

mine in T' of " s«ilnhle annual 

Talite in Uie subject of Indian History and Cirilisation at 

Mooke^-i has been 

^eivmg. The proijosal met with a hearty response and 
an Appeal signed by sixty-five distinguished scholars and 

^etiiied to be assured hom the yery beginning by a 
princely donation of Rs. 5,000/- offered by ]>f C 
aw of Calcutta as soon as the Scheme wa^ aummiimd. 

itmtm/ L ■ TT estimated at 

. ■ / ' thanks to the geueitraa support of some 

ed hi Tr! the estimate was ceeed- 

erj .shoit time and raised to Ris 15 000/- 

and. later on. to Rs. 30,(100/. WHh the growing v’oW 

bguie wa. raiiKd to He. To.UOO/- with a view to 

EoJuwment and 

annMrTi^to publication of the 

life tIT “f Scholarahipa, and the 

Ti, “Uccfon* now exceed Hs (iOOOO- 

cnivcisitv funda on the Imsis of which the I niynmitv 
ax instituted to Rndha K„m„d hfookerji lectuieshin' 

Com. 1, ""r‘“f B'ven to the work of the 

B. “B ‘^ict'onmg a geoei-ona snlweniion of 

L^itn^; jtT;r ->r ‘beJ 

'craity to have inv.T^V peTson “of‘ 

-deniio standing the H^-h; 

c lai iar of the Federal Court to deliver the inangn'rol 
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coiiise of Lecturejj under tlie Eudowmeiit. Wo are, there¬ 
fore, fortunate in having him in our midst today and the 
CoiTimittee feels very much hononied that the first course 
of Lectures under the Scheme is lieiog delivered by a 
person of his position and distinction. The LecturesMp 
will no doubt matciiaily promote the cause of Indian 
Histoiy and Civilization by the publication of learned 
woT-ks from year to year on selected topics by learned 
specialists. 

The ConimitLee has also made over to the University 
furtlier sums by which the University has instituted res¬ 
pectively two Post-graduate Scbolarshipa aud^ a Gold 
Medal to lie awarded annually at the Convocation to the 
best B.A. of the year. 

The response from scholars for contributions to the 
Volume was no less encouraging. About seventy-five 
learned writers sent their valued articles to the Volume 
in resiionse to our reijiiest. We cannot adequately express 
our gratitude to them. Although the matter for the 
Volume was sent to the press in April lh43, the Editors 
regret the delay in its publication owing to unavoidable 
conditions created by tlie War. Such a large nmnbet of 
papei*s nalui'ally lepresents a wide range of subjects in 
the field of Indologj^ and must make the Volume a very 
sutx^fu! publication with it? appeal to a variety of 
intellectual interesla and aptitudes. Gratifying as the 
number of writers and their articles is, it has at the 
same time calleil for a division of the Vohune into two 
handy parts, the first of which as now presented consists 
of 502 printed pages licsides the introductory matter. 

The Conunittee wishes to express its deep gratitude 
to all the promoters and signatories of the Scheme, to 
the many PatnmB, Bonnrs, and Subscriliers who paid so 
generously during such hard times, and to all the M’holars 
who offeied their Inteltcetual co-o])eration, in making the 
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various parts of the Scheme such a complete success* The 
Committee cannot but feel gratihed tlmt the love of 
India’s cnlture keeps burning in so many hearts and this 
is a sure sign of oar bright cultural future. 

The President next requested Raja Sir Maharaja 
Singh as one of the signatories and donors of the Scheme, 
and as cx-V ice-Chan cel lor of the Lucknow Lniversity, to 
address the audience. 

Raja Sir Maharaj Singh said : 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, xSir S. Varndachariar, Pmf. Sid- 

hantu. Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have known Professor Dr, Riidha Kumud Mookerji 
as a friend and a colleagne, and I have great admiration 
for him in either capacity. One cannot fail to mark the 
two principal and outstanding charaeten«tics of the 
Professor* Fiistly, his versatility. Perhaps the audi¬ 
ence does not know that Dr. Radhn Kumud Mfjokerji 
was at one time Professoi’ of English at Ripon and later 
at the Bishop’s College, Calcutta. Ilis knowledge of 
English is great. He is a good s|ieaker and uses the 
choicest English in his arieeches. Pnvfessor M<^nkerji is 
well versed in Indian politics and has lieen a Member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council. The second characteris¬ 
tic of Prof. Mookerji is his devotion to India’s past. 
He has made what some people have termed the Mry- 
boncs’ of Indian history live anew and shine with bright 
radiance. Newman, whose knowledge of English piiwe 
wa*s pitifound, Ims once referred to an insttiution as a 
“mriiuunent of wisdom.” To my mind no fitter tribute 
can he paid to Professor Mookerji than to call him n 
luonumeiit of ancient wisdom of indin. He has been a 
source of inspiration to countless students of histoiy here 
and elsewhere. Dr. Radhn Kumud Mookerji, Lucknow 
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thanks you, educated India is g'latcful to yp>u, our Uni¬ 
versity is proud of you. 

Mr. C. D. Chatterji, M.A., a Memher of the Com¬ 
mittee, Tvas iieict asked to say a few words’ 

Mr. Vice-C'hancelW. Sir S. Varadachariar, Ladies and 

Gentlemen, 

The occasion for which we have assembled here to- 
day is both happy and inapiringf. We fee! happy, lie- 
cause we ai-e honouring here today a worthy son of India, 
who has achieved international leputation in the world 
of scholarship liy his siistaincH:! and strennoiis lalwurs 
carried on for more than three decades in the field fif 
Histniy and Indolog)’, The achievement of Prof. Dr. 
Hadha Kumud Mookerji in the realm of Thought aa well 
ns ill the domain of J^etters will also be a source of ins¬ 
piration to us and to those who will come after us, as an 
example of what an Indian can accomplish to win for 
himself a status of equality with the savants of the West, 
on the basis of originality and scientific investigation. 
We are also proud to think how one of onr iiolleagnes, 
and through him the Lucknow University', has done so 
much for the cause of building up India’s past history, 
lioth political and cultural, and restoring some of its 
forgcdten chapters. When PiTif. Mookerji commenced 
his work as a historian and published .<is fai' hack as 
ISl? his luoniimental work on the Jlistorij of ind^an 
Shipovna on the liasia of strikingly original reaearch, he 
ap|>caicd as tt pioneer in the field which was hitherto 
f>wijcd almost ns a monopoly i>y Western scholars like 
V. A. Smith, J, F, Fleet, G, Riihler, E. Senart, A. B, 
Keith. E. J. Rapson. T. W. Rhys Davids, F, W. Thomas, 
and A. Macdonell. There was then only a handful 
of Indian scholars working in the field of Ancient Indian 
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Histm'v and Ardlaeolo^)^ aiiumg^t wboiii mautiim may 
be made of Sii* ]L C, Bliaiidnrkar, D. li. Bhandarkar, 
n. P. Saslri, R. 1>. Banerjee and Ki ishnaswamy 
lyenger. But now the lal)oiit'<t of these Indian fdoneers 
have ptwhiceil a I'ieh harvest of research and l>t>untifiil 
tTO}i of si’holars v^nrking in different hranohes of Tndn- 
logy on the liasis of in tensive and highly specializeil 
study. By his work ns a leaeher during all these years. 
Prof. Mwkerji has also heiperi to build up sclnwls of 
research in Ancient Indian history at different centres, 
such as the Vriivei'sities of Benares. Mysore and Luck¬ 
now ns the first Professor of Ancient Tndiati History and 
Pidture at these Universities, 

The work of Prof. Mwikerii in the sphere of History 
is unique both in quantity and quality. Thero are few 
scholars who have liis pace of productivity and poiver of 
writing so much, within such a short space of time. 
Equally remarkable is the range of his literary output, 
wliiih is not always confined to purely antiquarian 
research. >>ome of his researches are inspired hv a 
spirit of service to the country liy presenting proper his¬ 
torical data for a solution of some of its problems. As 
an instance, I may cite his FuRtUime-nt^l I tuttt of [ndhi. 
which has been honoured Uy an Introdnetiou from the pen 
of a British Premier, rL Ramsay Macdonald. This work 
foliow'cd. bv bis in fiififiti f iirfiire, 

which Hr. Annie Besant brought out as the first volume 
of her Asian Libiiary Series published in London. I 
may also instance his extensive treatifie called Lofft! 
fiorprnnit'iit in .\nci*>at India, which is the first book of 
its kind puhliahed by the Clatendon Press, Oxford with 
the hiprmfiinr of ilie Oxford University and the Fore¬ 
word of a Secretary of State for India, the Marquess of 
Crewe. This work b replete with epigraphir material, 
garnered with phenomenal patience, from obsuire sounea 
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laniacktsd hy laboi-rou*s i-esciiit'll. It giveis unique pic- 
tui'e of Ibe IiKlian Village rtnumimity functiouing aa 
a I'ural republic Aiid I'epi'ejsents the scholarship of the 
author at its Ivighest. English scholarship further re¬ 
cognised his Tvcu th by publishing his harsha as the only 
work of an Indian, in the Oxford Rulers of I/tdm Series, 
As()ka, whom H. Q. Wells c-onnls as the gj'eatest king, 
has got in Pmf. Mookerji the best interpreter of his 
gi'eatnesa, in a work pi-eseiiting his history in its tme 
light on the basis of elaliorate annotations of the emper- 
ror’s words in his immoi'tal inscriptions. Pmf. 
Mookerji's choice of subjects is extremely felicitous and 
appropriate In filling up gaps in our knowledge of an¬ 
cient India. ITis recent woik on Chondragiifp/a Monrya 
and Ifh Times^ wi itten as Sir iyUtiam Meifer Lectures 
of the Madras UniTersity, supplies a long-felt need of 
studefits of Indian hliatory. The world of scholars is 
equally indebted to him for his masterly presentation and 
exposition in his Hhidv Civiliiiatim of the ideals and 
TD-stitiitions characteristic of ancient India. In this 
valuable work, Pmf. Mnnkerji has compreased within a 
remarkably short compass and in a compact manner, all 
that is liest and noblest in India's Ciilturc and Tradi- 
tirms. The West, indeed, cannot find in any other work 
a more concrete, vivid, and authoritative intei'pretation 
of India s Thought and Cultural heritage ag embodied in 
the Iiistory presented in this work. Siinie of Prof. 
Mookerji’s reaeamhes again have intimate bearings on 
India’s present day problems, economic and f>olitical. I 
may mention here only one work of his, viz., Indw^s 
Lmid Si/sfeut, A orient, Mrdiaernl and Modern^ which he 
has wi-itten as a Member of the Bengal I.and Revenue 
Cbnmiiasion, on the basis of his inevstigations on the 
aptit, in typical rural i^ions !n different parts of India, 
it will tbns he seen I hat Prof. Mookerji’s literary output 
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is remarkal>le in its range, vaiiety, tiotl volume and sbowa 
a raits combination of width and depth. TJie height of 
his adiolaiship ia, verily, hi liappy accord with its 
breadth. 

By the presentation of this Voliune and the institu¬ 
tion of a Lecureship in recognition of bis work, we arc 
feeling extremely gratified that we discharge the debt 
that students of Indian history owe to him. I am sure, 
Dr. Mookerji, that you will also appreciate the esteem 
which is expressed for you in tile many learned pa['»ers 
which the distinguished and talented scholars of East and 
West have contributed to make the \olume so valuable 
as a study in Indology, to which you have consecrated 
you I’ life and labour, and feel gratified at the geuei’ous and 
spontaneous financial contributions of your friends in ade- 
(juately endowing the Radha Kumud Mookerji Lecture¬ 
ship at the Lucknow University. May you have long 
years of health, happiness, and-service to scholarship and 
to the Motherland. 


The President then requested the Hon'ble Sir S. 

V*aiadachariar to formally present the Volume to Dr. 
Hud ha Kutnud Mookerji in the fullowing words: 

It is a matter of great pleasure to me to associate my¬ 
self with the function this afternoon for pi'esentatioti of 
a Volume to Dr. Ertdha Knmud Mookerji in recognition 
of bis services as a historioan and as a public man. The 
Volume is a collection of essays contributed by Teamed 
scholars as their tj ibute of appteciation of Dr. Mookerji's 
varied work in the field of Indologv-. He is the author 
of more than a dozen historical works Iw which he has 
done 90 much to revive ami isipularize the study of ancient 

Tiidian htslon- and euUiire, We in this Universilv are 
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proud of tbe good name be has brought to thw University 
liV his original researches and of his work in building up 
here a stmug school of ^Vueient Indian Histoiy against 
heavy odds. Indeed, he has given a great impetus to its 
study of which the Lucknow University is now one of the 
best ceittres in the whole of India. The ucoasioti is uni¬ 
que of its kind and it is our good fortune that on this 
occasion a man of the eminence and high status of 
Hon'hie Justice Sir S. Varadachaviar agreed in the midst 
of his pre-oc.vupatioDs to accept our invntation to make 
the presentation of this volume aptly called BH HA TA¬ 
KA UMUDl to Dr. Had ha Kumud Mookerji in person. 

On behalf of the Univeitsity 1 would also like to say 
how grateful 1 am to Dr. Hadha Rmtiud Mookerji Pie- 
seiituLiim Volume and Lectureship Couunittce foi‘ Imving 
placed at the vlisiJm^I of the L'uiversity an adequate en¬ 
dowment for the Lectureship, together with a few other 
facilities for the study of Ancient Indian Uistoi'y, I now 
l equest Sir S. Varadachariar to make the presentatioa 
of the Volume to Dr. Hadlia Kumud Mookerji.” 


Sir S. Viuudaclmriar in presenting the Volume to 
Dr. Mookerji sjioke as follows :— 

“Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

1 deem it a privilege and it gives me great pleasuie 
U> lie associated wdlh tlii.-? evening's function. I cannot 
claim any long acquaintance with Dr. Radlm KumtKl 
Mtmkerji, but siiue we met here three years Jigo, I have 
lieen forlmiate ciioiigh to lie i-ounted hy him amongst bis 
friends and I have in some measure reciprocated the same 
gfMwl will. It iff uift for me to essay tile task of informing 
the Lucknow audieiue of liiogiaphieal details relating 1" 
the life and work of Dr. Mwkerji. A brief biographical 
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luemoir wuuimil in tlie Presentation VoUmie contains 
interesting intormation on these ixiints ami the spuKh 
just ddiveitHl by Professor ('liattcrji has drawn attention 
to the several works published by Dr. Mookciji. lo 
Doctor seems to have a brilliant academic carrot which 
innst have given some mdicalion to any discerning niin 
of his future greatness. He has ijeen In one way or 
iinother conuecled with nearly all the Indian D niversities 
and some of the Indian States, hut for more than *20 years 
past he has given of his best to the Lucknow University. 

A man of manifold activities he has not limited liimself 
to jjrofessional or leseaivih work, hut has taken full shaitf 
ill the puliriC life of the country as a member of the Legis¬ 
lative Council, as a leading hgiire in the Hindu Maha- 
sablm ami «s a member of more lhan one Commission of 
public imiJortaiioc. 

"Of his services to the cause of historical studies in the 
country 1 should like to say a few words on this occasion. 
This evening’s function is the best pioof of the esteem and 
affection in wbicb be is held by his fellow workers, by his 
students and by the leading citizens not merely of this city 
oi' even of this Province, Itul of various parts of this coun¬ 
try. The niinies of those who have coiitvibuted articles to 
Lbe Cummemoration Volume bear witness to the wide cii^cle 
of his friends and admirers. It seems to me appropriate 
to call vour attention to the Imckground of the circuma- 
iuuces in which he started his labours as a research vmrkcr 
in the field of ancient Indian history, as that will enhance 
I'our appreciation of bis services to the cause ami tlic coui'- 
age with which he must have taken to this field of work. 
Without referring in any detail to the language ouitTO- 
versy of the first half of the nineUnnth century in this 
country, I may mention that one result of the triumph of 
those whn advocated the claims of English as against 
i^aiiskril was that till fairly late in that century many 
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educated iidiucntiaJ Indiaus bad persuaded tliemselves 
tliat the aucieut past of this eoiuitry had iioihing woi^h 
knowing, and much less au) thing to be proud of. Such 
jux-ourits of the histoiy of India, ancient or mediaeval as 
then olleied were uiaiiily the work of foreigners. Uno 
need not impute aiijr impjoper motive or intention to these 
wiiters but the fact Jievertheless remaius that iater re- 
seai'ch showed that their works liad to be greatly supple- 
lueiited and sometimes even corrected, A fevr lonely 
^dians iilce Dr, flajeudralal Mi Ira, Mr, Kaniesh Chandra 
Dutta and Dr. IJhandarkar were working in the field of 
Indiaji liistojy but it could hardly be said that their woi ks 
received at the time anything like appreciation or eucour- 
ugement Umt they deserved. It was in these discouraging 
ctrcumstanc^e that Justice Jfanade piodnced his History 
o/ the Maratkas, but that was more a manifestation of 
intense patriotism then gathering strength in the Maratha 
couutiy, tbim a part of a general movement in favour of 
hiatorioal reseui ch oj' study in the ooimtry. The work of 
Professor Muller and other ui ientaliats and the study 
of comparative philology brought to light the importauce 
of fjanskrit as a language and the ricbnes.s of India’s 
literan' heritage, and the work of Swami Vivekananda and 
Mrs. Pesant led many Indians to change their attitude 
towards Hindu philosophy. It was now generaily felt 
Imil India’s past was nothing to be ashamed of/ The 
rming tide of Nationalism which wms a marked feature 
in this country at the Iteginning of tlib centupy ci-eated a 
growing desire for study of the ancient history of this 
country. That was the situation which inspired and 
encouraged a number of youngmen of this enuntrv to take 
leseaich work in various fields of ancient Indian’ histoiy. 
They had the enthusiasm for the cause and the readiness 
to work for it blit it could Iiaidly said that there was 
niJTicietit matm ial or moi’fll eneouragenient (o them vet 
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ITit* 13h«n*Ifii‘litti‘ Institute fuid tlie Itihasa Mundala led the 
way in iiie eaiiae of historical research ?»tic! the Universi¬ 
ties followed suit in encouraging research studies. The 
expanding results of the latsours of the Archaeological 
Department made more and more materials avaUnble and 
the result has been what we see today as the combined pro- 
iluct of these various factors. Dr. Mookerji deserves con¬ 
gratulations and appreciation as one of the noble band of 
w'orkers who have prefcrretl to devote their lime and labour 
to this cause without weighing the material ends it w'as 
likely to bring. Now at the evening of hns life nothing 
could give him greater satisfaction than the know*ledge 
that be has trained a land of young and euthusiastio 
workers to carrj' on the w'ork of which a great deal yet 
remains to be done. 1 am sometimes oppressed by the 
thoughts that the trend of opinion gathering in the West 
against the study of the humanities may have an 
unhealthy reaction in this countr)' and materially impair 
the appreciation of the value of the :4tudy of history. Let 
me hope that the worker.s now trained for the work are 
strong and stalwart enough to cany on itispite of snch 
discouragement as changes in public taste and entvmrage- 
nient may involve. 

“it is now luy pleasant duty to make a presentation of 
this Commemoration Tolu me to Dr. Kadha Kiunud 
Mookerji and 1 do so with the greatest pleasure. 1 am 
sure that 1 voice the feelings of all who are assembled here 
in expiessing the hofie and wish that he may lie spared in 
health and strength for many years and though his formal 
connection as a Professor of this Universitj* may undergo 
a change he wall continue his work without prejudice to 
his well-earned rest and that his help and guidance will 
be available to all rnimg men who may follow his foot¬ 
steps in ibe field in which he has so long Inbonred nnd 
which he bns dearlv loved," 
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Mends have thought it fit to utilise me as their humble 
instrument in the prosecution of that mission by the endow¬ 
ment of this Lectureship. 

“Lastly, -I need hardly say how very grateful I feel 
to the learued Indologists whose contributions make up 
this valuable Volume ami also to its able Editors,” 


Raja Malieshwar Dayal Seth of Kotra, iLL.C. a 
iR‘mher of the Univeisity Executive Council,'a Patron of 
the scheme and a Member of the Committee, then rose to 
pm^se a vote of thanks to the Chair and to the Hon’ble 
feir S. Varadachariar, in the foUowing words; 

I am happy to associate myself with the weh-deserved 
public tribute to honour my esteemed friend Dr. Radha 
kumud Mookerji by the publication of a Presentation 
Volume nod the foundation of a Lectureship in his name 
at the Lucknow University in recognition of the gi^at 
.^rviCM rendered by him in the sphere of scholarship and 
learning, his great achievement in making the ancient 
gloMom Indian cultm-e and civilization better known to 
the modern world, and let me add, also for the great ser¬ 
vices rendered by him to the public life of the country. I 
am delighted that so many distinguished persons'have 
ex^9.W their appreciation fop the scholarly work done 
by Dr. M^kerji in a spirit of selfless service. Dr. Mooker¬ 
ji 8 activities evoke genuine admiration from aU those who 
lo\e /ind honour eroholftrship. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji is at once a man of 
versatile genius, wjde learning and God has endowed him 

He is not only n great writer of 
nr excellent orator. I have known 

Dr. Mmkerji for a long number of years^more as a poli¬ 
tician than a great si-holar of ancient history^nd have 
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H]\>v&ys been titi uck by his vast knowk'd^, his cle^r think¬ 
ing, but it was only recently when 1 read lua book *A Neiv 
Approach to the Comwuuat Prohkm*, and Ills masterly 
presidential aildi^ss at the Akhaud Hindustan Conferenou 
that I realised what great contributions he ha^ made to 
the solution of the veiy^ difficult question of the minority 
pivbleru in India. It shows what University professors 
and the men of learning and schoJaiship can do and what 
services they can I'ender to the country by applying their 
expert knowledge to current i>olitieai, economic and social 
questions and Dr. Mookerji has given a lead to others 
in this matter, His scheme of cultural autonomy and 
the admirable arguments in his speech at Akhaiid Hindus¬ 
tan Confei'cnce for the integrity and solidarity of India are 
lenlly veiy great contributions for which his country-meu 
will always feel grateful to him. He has done his best to 
make Hinduism more dynamic and a factor of harmony 
amid the clashes of creeds, 

“May he live long and add still more sti iking contri¬ 
butions must be the fervent prayers of all those who are 
present here today. 

“Now I have to perform a still more pleasant duty of 
^proposing a vote of thanks tp the Hon'ble Justice Sir S. 
Varadachariar on liehalf of the Committee and on my own 
liehalf, and I hope on behalf of the entire audience and 
the Lucknow University, for the vejy great trouble taken 
by him at a gieat j)ersonal inconvenienee in the midst of 
his multifarious duties and enormous engagements in com¬ 
ing over to Lucknow today at our request to deliver a 
series of lectures on this memorable occasion and to pre¬ 
sent the Volume formally tg Profe^r Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mooberji, That a man of the eminence and learning of 
Sir Vaiadachariar is performing the ceremony augurs 
well for the success of Dr, Riidhn Kuinnd Mookerji Lec¬ 
tureship, unci the Committee and I thank vou. Sir, fmm 
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done ua today." ^ 

The fnnrtion then teiminnted and was followed by 
the deltyeiy of Ihe inaugural Dr. ftidha Kiuuud Muokcrji 

““ ““bieet of Hindu 

JuUiual hymen m the same,hall of the Ifoivereilv. 
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MESSAGE HON. J>K KAJENUKA l^KASAD 

My aottuaintanw? with Dr, Badbakumud MookLM-ji 
Ijegan in 1903 when he had taken his M.A. Degree 
iQ 1901 and 100s! in two subjects and was preparing for 
the Pj-ertichand Boychand Schoiarship of the Calcutta 
University. I was then studying in the Presidency Coilege 
in the second yeai‘ class and we were both residing in the 
Eden Hindu Hostel. The acquaintance then made soon 
ripened into a friendship which baa remained constant 
although our work has lain in different fields. I grate* 
fully acknowledge the kindness and help I have always 
received from hi m . 1 have admired his works of scholar* 
ship of which I do not consider myself a competent 
judge. As a lajTnan 1 have iead some of them with 
pioht. 1 join the galaxy of scholars and men prominent 
hi the public eye in offering my congratulations and 
wishing him a Ipng life in I'etirement, devoting himself ■ ' 
to the service of the country and humanity as savants of 
old used to do. 


Sd/- Rajendra Prasad, 
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KOf.I,AiI (QUILON) 


BY 

Dr* rt, MuEiAaiMAii Husain Naikar, M.A., LL.B. 

^Aijgahh), Ph.D. (London), 

Head of tite Deiiartyhent of A mJii?, Persian, and Urdu, 
Vnhernfy of Madras. 

Tilt* proverb in the MalAyalam Language that ‘one 
who has aeerj Kollani has no need for a house,' brings out 
tile greatness and importance of Quilou in old days. This 
city on the west const of India was well known for ages as 
one of the greatest ports of Indian trade with western 
Asia and Levant, It is possibly the Male of Cosmaa^ in 
the sixth centuiy. It is also referred to as Mo-la-ye 
(Malaya) by Hiuan Tsang.^ There is in Assemani (iii, 
Ft. ii, p, 437) a letter from the Nestorian Patriarch, 
JesujHbus of Adiabene, who diet! in 660 A.D. addressed 
to Simon Metropolitan of Fars (Iran) which complains of 
his grievous neglect of duty, and allies that in conset^u- 
ence not only is India “which extends from the coast of the 
kingdom of Fars to Colon, a distance of 1200 parasangs, 
deprived of a regular ministry but Pars itself is lying in 
darkness”. The mention of Colon in this letter may be 
identified with Quilon, hut Yule and Burnell express the 

^ TTif imports to Tuprubane art* Bilk* sloois Tvood, flovo-s* 
WiOfliilwatKl . . . These a^aio are jois^eiil on from Sleletliba it> 
the niartR on this side, such as Male^ where tht* pepper is gvi^vra 
. , - And the niDst notable places of trade ore these Smdti . . . 
am] then the five martB of Male, from wbirh the pepper is eieport* 
edt Parti, Man^tunifh^ Snlopat^nu^ JValopatana^ and Piniopfi- 
ffina^ Coimm. Bk. XT. In Catitt3\ etc*i p* cl* xxviii^ 

“ To the fionlli this kini^dom is near lbs sea. There rise the 
niountaine called Mo-la-j'e {Malaya) with iheir precipitous aides^ 
iind their lofty summitat their dark valleys, and iheir deep ravines. 
< In these monntaina grows the white saocldlwood.—Hiuan Tsang' 
lii Jtilien HI: m. 
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vlew^ that the rendering in Asssemani's Latin is arbilrary 
and erroneous for the Syriac has Kalah which is a part in 
I he Malay regions. The present writer ventures to differ 
from Yule for the simple reason that Kalah is about three 
luonlhs' journey fiona Masqat on the Persian gulf and the 
Nestoiian Patriai'ch could not have meant such a large 
area comprising as far as Kalah in the Malay peninsula 
for the purpose of propagating the Pailh, Perhaps tho 
Syriac Kalah is wioogly written for Malay, The above 
references show that Kollatn is a more ancient city. 

It may also he noted that in a Syriac extract in Land's 
Anecdota Synaca,* We learn that three Syrian mission¬ 
aries came to Kaulam in 823 A.D. and got leave from 
king Shakirhirti!^ to build a chuich and city at Kaulam. 

There are also some who believe that the city dates 
only from the ninth centiiiy .■V..D. and quote in support of 
their ladief the Kollam era which comiuenced from 825 
A.D, It mav he observed that the era alluded to is in 
commemoration of a conference of astrologers held in 
Kollam to consider the tlesirability of changing from the 
Lunar to the Solar system. The conference was convened 
under the auspices of the Haja'^ of Kollam and was attend¬ 
ed by astrologers from all parts of Kerala. It was 
unanimously agreed in that assembly that, the whole of 
Kerala which was till then following the Lunar system 
should thenceforth adopt the Solar system of reckoning 
dates. The era was named Koilam lira in memory of that 
Conference which was an important event in the history 
of the city. Hence it Is more appropriate to any that the 
new era got its name fi om Kollam and not rice versa, 

* See Uuhsnn .lohsuD p. 752. 

* Sec FTohson Jwbsfvii, p. “51. 

™ It CllfifciiTiivat’ii Tuputtirifr 

It is nut poHAiblu in n^reiiuiu diti ciame yf ibfl mleFi Per- 
biips Ailityu Vuruia. wa5i \h^• king whi* conTPDed tbe Conferent^i;. 
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A stady of the later accounts famished by Arabs, 
beglDiting with the merchant Sulayman also proves that 
Quilon ia an ancient fiort on the West Coast. Aa the 
accounts furiiishe<l by Sulayman are held by the present 
writer to Ijc a compendiam of different accounts by various 
Arab travellers and navigators of different periods includ¬ 
ing Sulayman from the earliest times prior to 851 A.IJ., 
the reference to Kulu Mali in the account of Bulayman 
undoubtedly shows the anticjuity of the city of Kollam. 

Eight Arab writers, Sttlaymnn, Ibn Khurdadkbeh. 
Ibnul Faqih IdrM, Taqut, Qazuini, Dimishqi and Abut 
Fida w'ho preceded Ibn Battuta (1355 A.D.) speak alxuit 
Kawlam. They mention, it in various forma." 

Ibii Khurdadbeh says that from Sandati to Mutay is 
five days’ journey. Qanna and pepper are obtained here, 

Sulayman mentk>n 5 that ships fiom Masqat depart to 
the porta of Hind, sailing towards Kukam Mali. This is 
a months’ journey from Masqat, with a moderate wind. 
There is a garrison in Kukam Mali. Chinese ships come 
here and one thousand dirhaMS are- collected from them. 
Other ships pay a sum ranging from one to ten difuins. 
There is sweet water available here from the wells. Be¬ 
tween Kukam Mali and the sea of Harkand is about a 
months’ journey. After taking in sweet water at Kukam 
Mali, the ships sail towards the sea of Harkand, cross the 
sea and reach a place called Lakhyalus. 

T For a detailed diHeu&iitHi on tliis> point see Jnib Geogra¬ 
phers* Knowledge of South ertt India by Dr. S, M. H. NaiiUir, 
imhlidled by tile Mndm^i I'niversjty 1942. 

^ llulay—Ibn K.liiirc1adHb«Ii. 

K n] am Mul i— Sulayiu a u. 

Kniu MuH—Ibuiil Faejih. 

Enkoni TJ, Kulam Mali. Ja^irat Mali—Yaqut and Qiiantui. 

Mail innt Enlam and Jazirat Mali—^DiinisbiiT. 

Eaivlam—Abiil Fida. 

Enwiam—Ibti Battuta. 
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Ibtiul Faqih follows Sulayman, giving almost all the 
details with n little variation. He says a sum ranging 
from ten to twenty dinars is collected from ships other 
than the Chinese: the ships cross the sea of Harkand and 
come to a place called Kalahbar, between which and 
Harkand there are islands peopled by a community known 
as Lanj. He seems to lie more definite than Sulayman 
when he says that the ships after leaving’Masqat, come 
straight to Kulu Mali, the first (wrt of Hind, the distance 
between the two is a month's journey. But bis assertion 
that the garrison at Kulu Mali belongs to the cities of 
Hind Is vague, 

Idrisi savs that five miles by sea from Kulam Mali 
lies the island Mali, a large and beautiful spot, leeas hilly, 
and covered with much vegetation. The pepper plant 
grows in this island, as found nowhere else, 

Yaqut mentions that the island Kulam i$ one of the 
Innumerable islands in the sea of Hind. He quotes Abu 
Diilaf who says : “I went from Mandurqin to Kulam. 
The inhabitants have a prayer house iu which there is no 
idol. The pillars of the houses are from the backbones 
of dead fish, though the inhabitants do not eat fish. They 
do not slaughter animals after the manner of the Mus¬ 
lims. The inhabitants choose a king for China when 
their own king dies. There is no art of medicine in 
India except in this town. You embark from this town 
for Uman. Water in Kulam comes from tanks which 
are made to collect rain water." 

Qazwini follows Yaqnt quoting the same source, yet 
there is some contradiction, since he savs that Abu Dulaf 
Misar Thn Muhallial who visited this place (Kulant) ditl 
not see either a temple or an idol there. 

Dimtshqi mentions Kulam as the last city of the 
country of pepper. The island Mali is related to the 
city on the coast. Pepper is there loaded in ships even 
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thtJUgh they all gather on the same flay. Various kinds 

of perfumes are obtained here. 

Abul Fida quotes the longitude and latitude ii'om 
Ibn Said and Kitah^l-4tu^o£.’^ He assigns it to the first 
climate, and says that it is the last city of the pepper 
land of Manilmr. 

Then he quotes Ibn Said who says that Kawlam is 
the last city of the pepper land in the east, from where 
they embark to Aden. He also reimrls from travellers 
thus; “Kawlam is a city, the last one of the pepper land. 
It is situated m a gulf. There is a separate quartet 
for 'Muslims in the city, where there is also a cathedral 
mosque. The city is situated on a plain, its earth is 
sandy. There are a large number of gardens hfjre.” 

Almost all these writers say that different kinds of 
aloes, wood, camphor, resin, and barks of trees are as¬ 
sociated with Kulam. 

Qazwini says that aloe wood is broug^it to Kulam 
from islands beyond thfi Equator where no one has ever 
gone and seen the tree. Water brings it towards the 
north. 

Ibn Khui'dadbbeh, Yaqut and Qazwini say that 
tffmna and khayzuran’* grow in abundance in Kulam, 

Yaqut says that the baqqam“ tree grows in Kulam. 
There are two kinds of it; one is of inferior quality, the 
other called aitinm is excellent. 

Qazwini: In Kulam the haqqam tiee grows in abun¬ 
dance. 

Abul Fida: The haqqam tree is found in Kawlam. 
It resembles the pomegranate tree and its leaves are like 
those of the jujube ti-ee. 

•* Ilm Said: I^ongilmte 132 dt'gteea, lotilude 12 degrees. 
.\twfll: Tjoaghudp 110 latlmde 13.30 degrees. 

Twti varieties of liambCNv-** 

11 Ifniail wimikI (t^aesalpiaa). 
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\ : Camphor is found on the slope of a mountatn 

between Kulam and Mandurqin (Madura). Camphor 
the pulp of the tree. If the tree is .Nplit in the middle, the 
eamphor will be found hidden in it. Sometimes it is soft, 
sometimes hard, for it is a resin in the heart of the 
tree, 

Ibn Khurdadbbeh says that crystal is obtained from 
Millay (Kawlani). 

\aqut: In Kiilam there is a mine of yellow sulphur 
and of chopper. The ooagulale<i vapour of copper makes 
excellent tutiya. All kinds of tiitiya are obtained from 
the coag^ated vapour of topper except the Indian tutiya 
which is obtained from the sublimation of qalai 
lead, 

A >majl quantity of myiobalan is obtained in Ku'am. 
But the inyrobalan obtained in Kabul is better, for this 
city is far from the sea and all kinds of myrohalan are 
found here. That which is sc^attei-ed by the wind from 
ripe tree is yellow, sour and cold; that which is plucked 
fiom the tree in the proper season is called Kabuli- it is 
sweet and hot; that which is left in the tree during winter 
till it l^eeomes black, is called aLaswad, it is bitter and 
hot. 

While every writer as.^iates Kulam with pepper, 
.some give a description of the pepper plant. 

ibn Khurdadbbeh ; The navigators report that over 
every bunch of pepj»r is a leaf which protects it fioni the 
rain. When the rain stops, the leaf raises itself up. But 
when it rains again, it comes back. 

Idrisi gives the identical information quoting Ibn 
Kliurdadhbeb, and also has additional facts. The pej>per 
plant is a shrub, having a trunk like that of the vine, 
the leaf is like the convolvulus, but longer; it has bunches 
like those of the shabuqa, each bunch of which is shelter¬ 
ed by a leaf from the rain, and the pepper is plucked 
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wlieu it is ripe. White pepper is what is gathered as it 
in'gins to ripen or even before. 

Yaqut quotes from Abu Dulaf who says t The [tep- 
per plant is a popular one in Malibar. Water is always 
under it. W’heii the wind blows the crop falls down and 
slu'ivels. The pepper is collected fi'om ab)ve water, and 
the king puts a tax on it. It is a free plant w’ithout an 
owner. It always tears a crop both summer and winter. 
It is in bunehes. When the sun is hot, a number of- 
leaves (over up the bunch so that it may not be scortJied 
by the stm. WHien the sun goes off it, these leaves go off. 
Qazwini says that the pepper filant is a creeper. There 
is no special owner. Water is always under it. Its 
fruit is in bunches. When the suu rises and grows hot 
the leaves get hold of the bunches, else the sim will 
scoi'ch them before the fruit ripens. When the wind 
blows the bunches fall upon water and shrivel, and people 
collect them. 

Adul Fida; The pepi>er plant has bunehes like those 
of the millet. Sometimes it winds round other trees like 
the pine. 

Yaqut says that rhubarb of weak quality is obtained 
in ICulam, while the tetter quality is fiom China. 
Fhubarb is a gourd found there. Its leaves are known as 
nl-nndai-al-Hlndi. There is no cultivation in Kulam 
except goui'd from which rhubarb is olrtained. It is grown 
in the midst of thorny shrubs, and in like manner the 
melon is cultivated. It is also excellent. 

Qazwini; The rhubarb is obtained in Kulam. It is 
goui'd that grows there. Its leaves, al-sad<ij-<tl-Hi‘nd‘i, 
are held in high esteem as medicine for the eyes. 

Yaqut remarks that a little sandarac of inferior 
quality is found in Kulam. The better quality is found 
in China, Sandarac resembles sulphur and is the most 
valuable of them. 
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ilagiKitistt! stone is fouml in Kuiara. When it. is 
heated by nibbing, it attracts all things. There is also 
in Kulani a kind of stone known as sandfiniyija used for 
rooting. The teak tree found in Kulam is huge and tall; 
it exceeds one hundred cubits and more. 

Vaqut says, that vases art^ made in Kulam and sold 
in our countries as Chinese vases, but thev are not Chinese, 

•H * 

for the Chinese clay is harder than that and it is more fiie 
I'esisting, The clay in this town from which they make 
vast's resembles the Chinese clay. It is left in the fire for 
three days and cannot be baked longer, while the Chinese 
clay rests in the oven for teti days and could 1 h’ liaked longer. 
Kulam pottery' is black in colour, hut that which comes 
fi'om China is ivhite and of other colours, either translu¬ 
cent or not. It is manufactured in Persia from pebbles 
and qalai lime, and glass which smashed up into a paste 
and blown and worktHl with pincers giving it the shajie of 
dlinking cups and other shapes. 

Let us now proceed to note what Ibn Battuta records 
about Qiiilon. He says: At length on April 5th. 1326 
A.n. we reached Alexandria. It is a heautifal city, 
well-built, and fortified with four gates and a magni¬ 
ficent port. Among all the ports in the wculd I have 
seen none to equal it except Kawdam and Calicut in India, 
the port of the infidels (Genoese) at Sudaq in the land of 
the Turks and the port of Zaytum in China, Kawlam is 
one of the finest towns iu the Mulaybar lands. It has 
fine bazaars, and its merchants arc called Sulis. They 
are iminensely wealthy; a single merchant will buy a 
vessel with all that is in it and load it with goods from 
his own house. There is a colony of Muslim merchants; 
the cathedral mosque is a magnificent building, constme- 
Gd by the merchant Khwaja Mnhazzab. This city is 
the nearest of the Mulaybar towns bo China and it is to 
it that most of the mei'chant.s from China come, Mus- 
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linis a(‘e honouted and reapeded in it. The Sultan of 
Ivawlam is an inJidel called the Tivawari he respects 
the Muslims and has seveie laws against thieves and pro- 
Higates. That there was greater contact l etween Quilon 
and China can lie learnt from the account of Yaqut who 
says: the inhahiunts (of Kawlam) choose a King for 
China when their own King ilics. But Qazwini has the 
remaI'k “when their king dies the people of the place 
choose another Chitiu.’' 

This show's the pi'ohahility of then* being a Chinese 
factory or settlement at the time in Quilon governe l by 
one of their own chiefs who was suctieeded on his death 
by another brought from China. If Y’aqut's versions 
w'ere to he correct, it may mean that the [wople of Quilon. 
sent a person to China to represent their factory or 
settlement thei e. 

That Chinese merchants used to come to Quilon is 
learnt from Jbn Battuta who says that Kawlam is the 
nearest of Mulaybar towns to China and it is to these that 
most of the merchants from China come. 

Zayiiud-Bin al-Mabari {ICth century) I'ecords in his 
Tiihfril^l-Mujahidin that the King of Kodungallur in 
Malabar eii)l>arked with a party of Muslim faqirs and a 
Sheikli for Arabia to meet the Prophet of Islam. The 
king did not return to Malal«ir but died on his return 
journey at Zifar, on the coast of ITadliramawt. But the 


The name Tlrawari is fmm Timvati. This is n fiart of 
ihe titles used by the pcojile in (iddT'eaiiiM the Trsvancore kin|f 
who is stdl referretl to as renai:! Adiknl ?i>«x'nriiAird. the feet of 
VeQad, the respectable feet. Thus the title Tirawari g'ives us u 
clue to identify the then mling dynasty of Quilon with that of 
Travancure. 

The espreasiou Tiraw'ari also illustrates a jjeneral truth that 
ioreiifuers mistake the high sounding titles assumed by the Indian 
Princes for real iiames. Aiiolber esample of this Ctirraman 
Or the Lroril of Cbera is asstuned to be the name uf the 
last ruler of Kerala. 

F. 2 
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party of men who accompanit’d the king rctuiueil to 
Kodungailiir with their family and {-hildren. Some of 
them were Bharaf ihn Malik, Malik il>Ti Dinar and Malik 
ibn Ha[>ib. The newcomers settlci) at Ivoiluiigallur and 
erected a mosque, Malik ibn Habib pi'oceeded to Kulam 
ttith his wife and some of his children and his property 
and eret tCil a mosque thered* 

The account of Zaynud-Diri shows that Quilon w'as 
one of the earliest Muslim colonies on the west coast. 

We have also interesting accounts from non-Arab 
sources, alx)ut Quilon. The Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela 
who travelled in Palestine and other eastern countries 
I’elates: 


“Seven days from thence is Chulam (Quilon) on the 
confines of the countiy of the Snn-worshippers. They aie 
decendants of Kush, are addicted to astiyilogy and are 
all black. This nation is very trustworthy in the matter.s 
of trade, and whenever foreign merchants enter their 
port, three Secretaries of the king immediately i-epair on 
board their vessels, write down their names and report 
them to him. The king thereupon grants them security 
for their property, which they may even leave in the open 
fields without any guard. One of the king’s officers sits 
in the market and receives goods that may have been 
found anywhere, and which he returns to those applicants 
who can minutely descrilw them. This custom is observ¬ 
ed in the whole Empire of the king. From Easter to 
New year {April to October), during the whole of the 
summer, the heat is extreme. From the third hour of the 
day (0 in the morning), people shut themselves up in their 
hou-ses until the evening, at which time every body goes 
out. The streets and markets are lighted up and the 
inhabitants employ all the night upon their business. 


” ^5ei! for more fletailn Tuhfat-fiUMujahidln. Enn-haU TraDi^la- 
titfu by Hr. S. M. If. >^amar — lIin^Taa lJnvTersitT,”l04a.. 
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whit;h thi'j are preventetJ from, doing in the day-time in 
consequence of the excessiye heat. The pepper glows in 
this country; the trees which bear this fruit are planted 
in the fields, which surround the town, and every one 
knows his plantation. The trees are small and pepper is 
originally white, but when they collect it, they put it 
into basins and poui' hot water upon it; it is then exposed 
to beat of the sun and dried in order to make it hard and 
more substantial in the course of which piocess it becomes 
bkck in colour. Cinnamon, ginger and many other kinds 
of spices also grow in tiiis country . The inhabitants do 
not burj' their dead, hut embalm them with certain spices, 
put them upon stools, and cover them with cloths, every 
family keeping apart. The flesh dries upon the boties 
and as these corpses resemble living Ijcinga, every one of 
them recognises his parents and all the members of his 
family for many yeaiTS to come. These people worship 
the sun; about half a mile from every town, they have 
large places of worship, and every morning they run to¬ 
wards the rising sun. Every place of worship contains 
a representation of that luminary, so constructed by 
machinery {our author calls it wdtchcraft) that upon the 
rising of the sun, it luras round with a great noise, at 
which moment both men and women take up their censeis, 
and burns incense in honour of the deity. This is their 
way of folly.' All the cities and countries inhabited by 
the people ix>utain alxiut 100 jew-s, who are of black-colour, 
as well as the other inhabitants. The Jews are good 
nven, oljservers of the law and possess the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and some little knowledge of the Thalraud and 
its decisions,"^* 

The account furnished by Benjamin is suspected by 
Yule to be particulars recorded from what he had heard 
from others. 

** See bIs© JvwifU Ghionii'hfi 19 lh October, 1900 , 
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“Mai'co Polo (129S) gives us fuller details of the 
oouiitry, its people, its products, etc. He says : "'When 
you quit Malalfar and go 500 miles towards the south- 
west, you come to the kingdom of Coiliini. The people 
are idolaters, but there are also some Christians 
and some Jew's. The natives liave a language of 

their own, and king of their own, and are tributary to 
no one, 

A great deal of brazil is got here which is called 
brazil Coilumin from the countiw’ which produces it; it 
is of very fine quality. Good ginger also grows here, and 
it is known by the same name of Coilumin after the 
country. Pepper too grows in great abundance through¬ 
out this country , . , They have also abundance of very 
fine indigo . . , And I assure you that the heat of the sun is 
so great here that it is scarcely to be endured; in fact if 
you put an egg into one of the rivers it will be boiled, 
before you have had time to go any distance, by the mere 
heat of the sun, 

The merchant,^ fiom Mnuzi (China) and from Arabia, 
and from the Levant come thither w'ith thei. ''ships and 
their merchandise, and make great profits both by what 
they import and by what they export. 

There are in this country many and divers beasts quite 
different from those of the other parts of the world. 
Thus there are lions black all over, with no mixture of 
any other colour; and theie are parrots of many sorts, for 
some arc white as snow with red beak and feet, and some 
are red, and some are blue, forming the moat charming 
sight in the world. There are green ones too. There 
are also some parzots of exceedingly small size, beautiful 
creatures. They have also very beautiful |5ea-eocks, 
larger than ours, and different from ours ; and what more 
shall I say? In short, evmything they have is different 
from ours, and finer and letter. Neither is their fruit 
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like ours, nor their beaste, nor their birds; and this dif' 
ference all comes from excessive heat. 

Corn thej’’ have not. but rice. So also their wine 
they make from (palm) sugar, capital drink it is, ainl 
very speedily it makes a man drunk. All other necessaries 
of man’s life they have in great plenty ami cheapnK»s. 
They have verj' good asti'ologers and physicians. Man 
and woman, they are all black, and go naked save for a 
fine cloth worn aljout the middle. They lcx)k not on any 
sin of the flesh as a sin. They marry their cousins ger- * 
man, and a man takes his brother s wife after the 
brother's death; and all the people of India have this 
custom. The traveller Friar Odoric has tlie following 
ac(H)unt of Pohimhum: 

“At the extremity of that forest towards the south, 
thei'e is a certain city which is called Polumbnm, in which 
is grown better ginger than anywhere else in the world. 
And the variety and abundance of wai‘es for sale in that 
citv is so great that it would seem past belief to many 
folk. 

ITere all the people go maked, only they wear a cloth 
just enough to cover their nakedness, which they tie be¬ 
hind. All the people of this country worship the vtx for 
their god (and they eat not his flesh); for they say that he 
is, as it were, a sacred creature. Six years they make 
him to work for them, and the seventh year they give 
him rest from all labour, and turn him out in so.me ap¬ 
pointed public place, declaring him thenceforward to lie 
a consecrated animal. And they observe the following 
abominable superstition. Every morning they take two 
basins of gold or silver, anti when the ox is brought from 
the stall they put these under him and catch his- urine m 
one and his dung in the other. lA'ith the former they 
wash their faces and with the latter they daub themselves, 
first on the middle of the forehead; secondly, on the balls 
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of both cbeeka; and, lastly, in the middle of the ehest. 
And when th^ have thus anointed them selves in four’ 
places tliey consider themselves to be sanctified (for the 
day). Thus do the common people; and thus do tile king 
and queen likewise. 

They worship also another idol, which is half man 
and half os. And this idol giveth responses out of its 
mouth, and oft-Limes demandeth the blood of forty virgins 
to be given to it. For men annl women there vow their 
sons and their daughters to that ido! just as here they 
vow to place them in some religious order. And in this 
manner many perish. 

And many other things are done by that people which 
it would be abomination even to write or to hear of, anti 
many other things be there produced and grown, which 
it hrwteth little to relate. But the idolaters of this realm 
have one detestable custom (that 1 must mention). For 
when anv man dies, they burn him and if he leave a 
wife they burn her alive with him, sayinng that she ought 
to go and keep her husband’s company in the other world, 
But if the woman have sons by her husband she may 
abide with them, as she will. And, on the other band, 
if the wife die, there is no law to impose the like on 
him ; but he, if he likes, can take another wife. Tt is also 
customary there for the women to drink wine and not for 
the men. The women also have their foreheads shaven, 
whilst the men shave not the lieard. And there lie many 
other marvellous and beastly customs which it is just as 
well not to write.”^® 

Friar Jordanus the Dominican (1328), the author of 
the of which a translation was published by 

the Hakluyt Society in 1803, gives us an interesting ac¬ 
count of Columbum and the csountry. It is also said that 
he was appointed as the Bishop of Columbum. But Yule 


** Cothtiy aud the Way Tliilhpr, Vol. 11, pj). 13f>—^140. 
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iloubts whether lie ever I'eaeheij Coluinbuiii as Bishop, 
The trade of Quilon, was. according to Jordanus, exten* 
sive and consisted chiefly of pepper, einamon, ginger and 
brazil wood. 

John De Marignolli of the Fi'aiisciscan monaatry of 
Santa Cortre, Florenci* was sent by Pofie Benedict on a 
mission to Cathay in 1338, toucheiJ at Quilon he lived there 
for about a year preaching in St. George’s Chui-ch. 
founded by Jordanus. He says: "And sailing on the 
feast of St. Stophen, we navigatetl the Indian sea until 
Palm Sunday atid then arrived at a verj' noble city of 
India called Columbuni, where the whole world's pepper 
is produced. Now this pepper grows on a kind of vines, 
w’hieh are planted just like in our vine-yards. These 
vines protluce clusters which are at first like those of the 
wild vine, of a green tolour, and afterwards are almost 
like bunches of our gi'ape.s, and they have a red wine in 
them which I have scjtieezed out on luy plate as a condi¬ 
ment. When they have ripened, they are left to dry 
ujxin the true, and when shrivelled by the exc^sive heat 
the dry clusters are knocked, off with a stick and caught 
upon linen cloths, and s<i the harvest is gathered. 

These are the things that I have s(?en with mine eyes 
and handled with my hands during the fourteen months 
that I stayed there. And there is no roasting of the 
pepper, as authors have falsely asserted, nor dt>es it 
grow in forests, but in regular gardens; nor are the 
riaracens the proprietors but the Christians of St. 1 horn as. 
And these latter are the masters of the public steelyard 
from which T derived, as a perquisite of my office as 
Pope’s legate, every month a hundred gold fnnnm and a 
thousand when 1 left. 

There is a church of St, George thert% of the Latin 
Communion, at which I dwelt. And I adorned it with 
fine paintings, and taught there the holy Law. And 
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after I had been there some time I went beyond the glory 
of Alexander- the Gi-eat, when he set up his column in 
India. For- T erected a stone as my land mark and nu-mo- 
riak in the corner of the world over against Paradise, 
and anointed it with oil 1 In sooth it was a marble pillar 
with a stone cross upon it, intended to last till the world’s 
end. And it had the Pope’s arms aiul my own engraved 
upon it, with inscriptions Imth in Indian and Latin 
characters, I consecrateti and blessed it in the presence 
of an infinite multitude of people, and 1 was carriefi on 
the shoulders of the chiefs in a litter or palanquin like 
Solomon's.' 

N^icolo Ponti, the V'^enetian (l*t4l) describes Colocn 
as a nohle city Ihe circumference of w'huh is 12 miles, 
and notices its flourishing trade in ginger, peppei-, brazil 
wiKjd. and the cinnamon, and describes various kinds of 
fruit trees found tbeie. 

Varthema (1510) observes “we departed . . . and 
went to another city called Colon, The king of this 
city is a pagan and extremely rxjwerful, and he has 
20,000 horsemen, and many archers. This country has a 
gocxl port near to the sea coast. Xo grain grows here, but 
fruits, as at Calicut, and pepper grow in great quantities.” 

Rarbosa (1516) says: “Further on along the same 
coast towards the simth is a great city, and good sea-port 
which is nameil Coulanv, in which dwell many Moots, 
and Gentiles, and Phristians. They ate great merchants, 
and very rich, and own many ships wdth which they trade 
to Cbolamandol, the island of Ceylon, Bengal, Malaca, 
Smnatara, and Pegu . . . There is also in this city much 
pepper. 

It may be obseived fiom the various accounts of 
Arabs and tion-AralK; that Quilon, at the exti-eme end of 


I’atLay tiad the Wiiy Tliilhef, Vcl. HI, pp, 
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the pepper i^oiintty towards the east, was an important 
port from the earliest times to the l«*ginning of the 16th 
fi^ntury. It was a gtxjd port with many great merchants, 
Muslima, and Christians, whose ships saileil to all the 
ports in Western Asia and the J-evant, and to all eastern 
porta as far as Bengal, Pegu, and Archipelago. Tit rough- 
out the middle ages it appears to have been one of the 
chief seats of the St. Thomas Christians. After the 
fifteenth centuiy its decay was rather rapid. With the 
advent of the Portuguese the pepptM' trade was diverted 
to Cochin which was rising rapidly as an important port 
under the auspices of the Portuguese, 

The Portuguese erected a fort at Kawlam in 1510 
and it was held by them till 16fil. The, Dutch admiral 

•V 

Ityklof Van Goens captured it from the Portuguese in 
December 1661. The Dutch remained in possession, of 
the port for a century and upwards although they were 
hai'assed often by the rajas of Travancore. 

In 1795 when the Dutch fort of Cochin surrendered 
to the British under Major Petrie, all the dependencies 
under Cochin also passed into the hands of the English. 
The most prominent of these was Tangacherry or Dutch 

Quibn, / 

When the treaty was c-oncludcd between the English 
East India Company and Travancore, a siilsaidiary force 
was stationed in Quilon as per the terms of agreement. 
Quilon continued to be the headquarters of the TravaU' 
core Government till the Huzur Katchery was removed, to 
Triyandruin. Since that' time the town is losing its im¬ 
portant^. It is now the terminus of the Travaneore- 
Tinnevelly railway. There aie signs of a pnssperous 
future for this ancient city. 
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ntAYERS AND THEIR REWARD IN THE VEDA. 


BY 

H. G. NARAnABi, M.A., 

Adyar Library, Adyar {Madms). 

Among the many fatlors found useful in judging the 
j^tandarU of the civilization of a nation, an analysis of the 
vocabulary of its language is one of the most potent. As 
civilization advances, ideas increase, and there ia a cor¬ 
responding improvement even in the vocabulary. Al¬ 
though the main idea may remain the same, subtle differ¬ 
ences in meaning bring about an expansion of the voca- 
bulaiy; and such divergences do indicate a certain degree 
of advam?emeut in civilization. Words change their con¬ 
notation fiom lime to time. As titue passes, the same idea 
may be expressed by different words or the same word may 
express different ideas in different oontexts. In view of 
these lonsidei'atious, it is possible hi rely on the extent of 
vocabulary in the language of a nation when we seek to 
determine the standard of its civilization and the extent of 
its piogresB. In a primitive society, man's wants ate few 
his ambitions limited, and his prayers to the powers above 
him will consequently he confined to a narrow range. It 
is only when the nation progresses in civilization that 
knowledge incieasea, wants become manifold, ambition 
grows higher, and what is solicited of the gods in the 
course of prayers grows in volume as well as in variety. 
Looked at from this point of view, a comprehensive analysis 
of the contents of the R.V, will be of real value in the 
understanding of the conception of the Soul according to 
the RV. The following is such a comprehensive analysis, 
though it may not lay claims for being completely exhaus¬ 
tive. 
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Rayi is one of the words which represents some benefit 
which the Itgvedic seers sought from their propitious gods. 
The word occurs over 600 times in the RV. in such forms 
as Rjiyi, Ray, Revat and Rati, and as part of compounds 
like RayiTGlah, Rayivrdhfih Rayisdeah, ErhadraytM, 
Mamitayadrayija, R/lyah-Mmah, Rati-Sdeah, Citra-rdti, 
Vibkuta'Tdtijit, The Nii'ukta (II. 12) derives the word 
from the root rd, ‘to give,’. Usually the word is under* 
stood to mean ‘wealth or I'iches’, Taken literally, this 
may be au aspet:t of material wealth. 

connotes the same meaning in the Veda. It oc¬ 
curs over 300 times in all in such forms as Vasya, 

Vasta and Vasvi, and as part of compounds like Vrsan- 
vasn, Vdjinlmsu, Vibhdrasuh, Pumrasuk, ^^nvasuk, 
Sa-m vasuh, Gurtara^niJi . 

Dhana, Sdti, Rddhas, Rati, Bhaga, Bhagatti, Rek'^, 
Vfirya, JDyimna, StI, Nidhi, ?lirehi, Abhta, Artha, 
Bhaga, Yoga, Dravina, Sapya, Prasara, Varivas, ManmiL, 
Ydra, Veda, Sumtia, Gaya, Mag ha. Vara, &tdka, 

Rftghn, Arya, Ordbha, Svas, Sudhita, Nrmna, Dem, 
Ukthya., I, Panya^ Tajia, and Indriya are other words 
which are used very frequently in the Veda to mean ‘riches 
or wealth’ in general. 

^ravas which occurs over 100 times in the BV. is often 
used to mean ‘wealth or riches', but more frequently de¬ 
signates ‘food’. So does Ksatra which in its moi'e than 
50 occurrences in the Veda more often means ‘bodily 
strength’ than ‘wealth’ of any kind. 

Varutka and Got to, are two other words which some¬ 
times meaji 'Riches or Wealth’. Th(> former of the two 
more usually means a ‘dwelling’, while the latter is used 
abundantly in the sense of ‘cow or cloud'. 

The Vedie seer* also specify the kinds of wealth they 
desired and obtained from their gods. Gold and precious 
stones seem to be very popular with them. Gold is called 
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bv eucli Dajnes as Hiran^a, Hiranyavad Yasu, Hiranya- 
Hari^ri and Pikiitga, while precious etonea were 
called Ratna or Ratnadheya. The seere seem also to have 
been fond of persoaal decorations like dress aixd ornaRient. 
These also they seek fi^om their gods who are propitious 
towards them. Among the ornaments they sought were 
gold ear-rings {Himnyakarnn., ‘having a gold ear-ring*) 
and jewel necklaces {Manigrim, ‘having a jewel-necklace*). 
Yaj^tra is the term generally used to signify ‘gorgeous 
dress’. 

Kine and flocks of sheep formed a major part of the 
requirements of the Vedic people. The sheep is generally 
designated while the cow was called by such names as 
CV), Agfnti, Ihriyiit and DheHu. The buffalo was already 
known by the name Mahi^^ I(A, Vatsa, Faj^U; ^urudftn 
are the iiaines for CRttlc in genertil, Thtse quadi'upeds 
weie often indicated by such abstract terms as Cut‘iiispdt, 
&ata, &atag«ina., Safia.‘ira and YHtha, 

Engaged as these people were in incesaant wars, it is 
not strange that, of their gods, they should solicit horses 
and cliariotfi which they could use in warfare, wea[ionB 
which they could wield on such occasions, and strength 
both to withstand the enemy as well as to crush him. The 
‘horse’ is called by such names as Atyti, A rputt Eifl'S, 

and SaptL The word Vdja which occurs nearly 400 times 
in the RiV. also meank ‘horse', hut it is often used to de¬ 
signate ‘strength*, ‘food’, etc. Ratha is the term by which 
the ‘chariot’ is designated in the \'eda. This word oc¬ 
curs over BOO times in the RV. in such forms as Rat/iu, 
fia/Zii, and Ratliyn, and as part of comix^unds like Surat- 
hdsah, Rathitarnak, Ratha^mige, Pururathah, Rathayu^ 
jam, and Rtithaspafih. 

The weapons which the Vedic seers used seem to be 
of two kinds, those used for defence and those for offence, 
the former is called by the name Varnta, while Ipidha. 
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signifies that belonging to the latter category. The word 
Antmtra sometimes means 'armour’, though it means 
‘strength’ also. 

‘Strength’ is denoted by such terms as Datcsa, VJvffa^ 
Bala, Varcas, Tvim (si), Ama, Betas, r«cfla, MaMyaa, 
Rahhyas, Ojas, §,ak, Tr, Yat, BtK, Pmih, Vr, Stth, 
Amsatm, Paja, Rabhas, &ams, Ya^as, Dyumna, 

Kmtm, Drja, Paumsya, Krtti, Vfjana (?»««), ^aurya, 
^ardha^ Vgm and Mahas, ^rmna a word of frequent 
occurrwice in the RV. also signiRos 'strength’, but it also 
means ‘wealth’ in many a context. So also though ^raeas 
should sometimes he taken in the sense of ‘strength’, it 
has more often the sense of ’food’, and often means 
‘wealth* even. 

The desire for wealth of offspring which is one of the 
major boons that the seers frequently sought from their 
gods, is only intimately lonnec'ted with the idea of tlie 
conquest of enemies. These seers sought an unlimited 
number of sons so that with their united strength they 
might be able to destroy oonipletely the hosts of their 
enemies. The words used in the RV. to denote the ‘son’ 
are: Toka, Prajd, Ytm, Apatya, Tatiaya, Sunu. Sani, 
SUu, Krstif and Supuira. The phrase sarmvJTam rayim 
is often used to denote 'sons’; and this .shows how much 
the Vedic seers valued the possession of sons. In one 
verse (RV. VI. 57. 7), the Maruts are said to allow the 
worshippers to multiply by hundreds {Satino rardhayanti). 
This statement again shows the enthusiastic craving of the 
seers for sons. Smiryam, a word which occurs at least 
80 times often means ‘sons’, but it means also 'sttoogth’ 
as often. 

The Vedic aeerg not only fought with their enemies in 
Itattle but also sought the help of the gi-eat gods in de¬ 
stroying them. 'Battle' is called by such names as 
Samoha, Samarya, Abkika, Gatisti, Samat, Prfu 7 ia., 
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fihariiy limm, Durgu. Vf jana, and Vftja also signify 
‘battle’ in some oontexls; hut the former tenn often means 
‘food’, anil the latter frequently signifies 'food', or ‘horse’. 
DiiHUt also means ‘battle’ sometimes, but more often it is a 
synonym of ‘sin' pe ‘distreas’. Among the enemies of 
these seers are not only ‘human beings', but also 'demons , 
and ‘spirits’, and even wild animals and reptiles. To the 
first of these f‘lasses belong the aboriginal neighbours of 
these gods who did not respeet their gttds, who offered no 
sacrifices to them and who were always in a state of war 
wdth them. These are designated Iry numerous names 
such as Ahrahmu, Urtikmadthy BroAmo yah nin{im.t, 
Aktft, A^mtL Ann\ Amtktkay Ye mi Imymti, Kadmanti 
Pra jiga t , un tal, A rai i , .4 mciiti , D urs nu , Apf^at, 

Amihtftiy Arartis, Akarmttn, Ahrtitu, Ayajtan, Ayajtjti, 
Agajhaeupin, Arraia, Af^i/dvrittd, Apiierfilfh Anifidva, 
.4 deva, A tJepoyu, .4 ttiunyanitditu, A juantu , A ftrtade iw, 
Marndew, Ai^rnidecUi Agliu^am)^, Mrdhrutdk, Drogha^ 
edk, Dii.^krf, Durmatitiy Kimidin, RipUy §atrii, Amitra, 
Amitfayat, 'A AHris, 

Aghdyftts Arapiiddh kartSy Hiaisra, JighlJpit, Sprdhy 
Sfipaivn, &ridX The 'demons' and ‘spirits' to be saved 
from whom was one of the fervent praj^erd of tho seers to 
the gods were called by such generic names as A 
A.tHra Rdkens, Dtuh, Krai^yOda, BShukmdt Asulppa, 
Ghoracaksas, Kr^fmatniiky A^fitni, DttFyu^ Dd-sti, 

Pani. The demons are also often specified by namesi like 
Vrimy A hi, Vala, Danu, Namuci, Susna< Arbi^ft, M- 
iura, Vramt, St<iTbhdnu, Pipru, DhtiTii, Citmuri, Trdstraj 
Na'DavdstvO; AhiS^uva, Aitnui-cdhhfi' Drhhika, Ruflhikfa, 
Annrsfigi, ^rbinda, llibiki, Varciu tifid The 

wild animals which these seers dreaded ai« the Vrka and 
the Ducehima, and reptiles are called A hi or 

The several devotees, no doubt, fed their gods with 
offerings of haris or sojita in sacrifices. This does not cev 
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tninly mean that the gods were incapable of getting Lhesie 
things for themselves. The worshippers could themselves 
have these things only through the good-will of the gods, 
and if these were offered to the gcKis it shows their devo¬ 
tion rather thaji the needs of these gods. This is obvious 
when the seers repeatedly crave from their gods the supfily 
of some of the vital necessities of life such as food, drink, 
clothing and shelter. They often complain of severe 
liunger (/rsiit), of the consequent famishment (jasM) and 
tif nakedness (uagnatft). The general names of fofxl are 
Praya.^, isa. Yam, Vaya, ^rams. Ta£as, Cana, PrL^i, 
Snsa, Arka, Aiidkajit, Sromat, BAojamt, Bkoja, Bhakfa, 
Bija, Dyuksa, Bkfiksa, Adatra, Anna, Odana, Band/iu, 
A.*w, DAdyas, ild, Smdhd, ^imdita, Bhagatti, Pltu, 
Vena, &amm, R)u-, Bru^ti, Posa, Bmkma also means 

‘food’ very often, but more frequently it means ‘prayer’, 
Dyamna which is often a synonym of ‘food* also means 
strength and ‘w'ealth*; and jlta, another synonym, is also 
the name of the ‘individual soul’, Arka sometimes means 
‘food’, but its more usual sense is the ‘shining light of 
Heaven’. Daksa, Reta^ and Varcas are three other 
synonyms of 'food’ which occur abundantly in the sense of 
'sti’ength'. Vfijii is the equivalent of teth ‘food’ and 
‘horse', 

■Drink* in its general sense is called As^di, while milk 
and ghet.* {sarpi) are mentioned fi|H*i‘ificalJy by their 
names, Srak often a ‘drinkable liquid’, but it sometimes 
means also ‘riches’, and most often the ‘shining light of 
Heaven’. The seers also request their gods to supply them 
with SomtP or MadkddakttA 

‘Fields’ which are cultivable and which can yield 
supplies are asked for by such terms as Ksetm, S^k^triya, 

> BV. VII. 1. 19; X. 33. 2. 

= HV, fV. 32. 7. 

=« HV, IX. 67. 32. 
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Urtara iiiid K^iti. The first and last of these words often 
signify ‘a dwelling'. 

It is not enough if the gods merely supply tliese fields. 
They must also see that they are well watered, and the 
Vedic seer is seen to request them to supply a^iequale rains 
from time to time. The synonyms of rain in the Veda 
are Ffsfi, /JiVyaioAt, Payas and A'psh. The terms Ff? 
and .l/r/A«,y also occur in this contest, but they often 
signify 'showering of gifts in general'. It should be of 
interest in this contest to note that in one verse (RV. X. 
03. 15), the ilaruts are asked to bless the seers with water 
even in desert tracts ^Dhanvasu),, The w’ord Dh&niitt 
occurs 6 times in the liV, and often signifies the 
‘1k)w'. 

The names used to designate ‘dwelling in the \eda 
are Chardii Ksaya., K.^itiy Sada/n(tf ftijditha, OA'oa, 

Sti, Astatdii, Dhdma, SadMtu, Vis, Sa^fit, UjHisih 
Svetftara^ Yoni, V^ra, Ksetra. Fii^u, one of the synonyms 
of ‘dwelling’, sometimes means 'food', but its more 
frequent signification is 'wealth*. Saf-ana which means 
‘dwelling’ also, means protection' in many contexts, 
Sarm/i, another term by which ‘dwelling’ is called, is more 

often a name for anything that is ‘good*. 

The gods have also to supply ‘servants’ (JVr, iJasn) to 
look after the comforts of these seers. The latter word 
also means ‘enemy’. 

For purposes of easy movements from place to place, 
the seers need good ‘roads’, and even these are expected 
from the bountiful gods above. The names by which the 
‘road’ was called are Patha, Gdtu, Sugata, Pada, YAtta 

and Sruti. 

Gods like tndra and Asvins are also uiatch-makfirE. 
and see that the favoured among their devotees are united 
with suitable wives, . The %^edic synoDiTiis for ‘wife’ are 
Jdya, Ja.nl, Putnl, and Rn^t m- Names of indindual 

F. 4 
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maidens like Raji who was bestowed on Pifhituis (RV. VI, 
26. 6) are also mentioned often. 

So far specific rewards made by the Vedic seers were 
taken note of. Often tiese seers used generic terms to 
signify tfieir wants. Words like Turn and Fr.^f are most 
important in this connection; the former ocenrs at least 
100 times in the EV., mostly as part of wimpoimds like 
Tuvijdta’, Tuvidyumna^ Ttmmayho, Tittinrmi}a, anrl 
though its general meaning may he Aplenty', it means, 
very often, as part of the first compound, some ‘general 
good’ which the gods can do their devotees. Similar is 
the ease with the word which, in its over 500 occur¬ 
rences in forms like Frsftaa, Vr^^abhu. Vr^ayu and 

Vrsamana^!, has the general meaning *to shower', and 
which, when used independently, means ‘to confer some 
benefit’. DJuirtnan is another word worth consideration 
in this context. It occurs about 70 times in all in the 
RV., independently as well as part of compounds like 
Satyfid/nirm^-, Satyadkarmdnah, Vidkarmanit and Vid- 
fMrittane. The word very often means ‘sustenance' in 
general, though its usual meaning is any ‘sacrificial act.' 

Certain collective terms like I dam, Ahhista^-sti), 
Abhieta, Dfiksi'm, D/iTta, Purtt, fihuri, Mahat and 

Bfha.t are often used to designate the ‘requirements in 
general' of these seers. Without any specific mention of 
the object of their desire, the gods are often addressed to 
grant them their requests, The verbs used on such occa¬ 
sions are Xacch, San, Makhasy, Ra, Pin, Dku with PmH, 
Cay, Vak, Acch, Dahsy, Ppi. The god who fulfils 
these desii'es is called Dravinodas, Dadi, Ddtan, D&Smji, 
Ddnaukas, Sudanu, Ddsidin, SatrSdSmn, Mamhapi, 
Mtlkustaina., Svarsa, Nfsdk, and SnviL 

The following are the names used to denominate 
'distress or mtsfortune’ from which the gods are implored 
to save their devotee and make him happy: Nireka, 
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Amrii, Dttr^a, BMha, Vua, Amim, and Tapa, Pm 
and Durita often mean ‘distress’, in general, but sin^ 
seems to be their particular signification. ‘Prosperity’ 
was sought for in positive terms also, and the following 
words used in this sense denote also 'felicity^ happiness^, 
and ‘protection’: Aarma, Cti, Justi, Mayd, Prasastt, 
Smsti, FonlMfl-, Subha, Sra, Suga, Sugga^ 

Hita, Samnydsa, Candra, Ksema, Sem, 

Sana, Pith, Parana, Rak^, Utsana, Sumta, 

Arya, Bhoga, and Ka, Manma, Vasya, and 

Narya are also synonyms of ‘wealth’ besides of 'happi¬ 
ness/ In Boliciling this ‘happiness or protection’, the 
following verbs are used: 

Vr with A, Ran, Ram, Jus, Mad, Ind, Pun, Edh, and 

Vrus. . . , 

The word Bhadra which occurs over 150 times m tbe 

KV. chiefly in the sense of ‘bliss’ deserves special men¬ 
tion in this connection, for it seems to denote ‘good which 
is something higher than ordinaiy material prosperity. 
The NitukUi (IV. 10; XI. 10) derives U in m^y ways, 
from the root bkaj, dm with abhi, ram with bhu, bhand, 

and bkajana. . . 

The gods are not all alike. Though the vast majority 

of them is benevolent and generous to the suppliant 
devotee, there are still some among them w om t e 
shipper has to appease, not for any positive benefit, Im 
bo save liimself from disaster which may otherwise te- 
fall him through their anger, The greatest boon that the 
worshipper can hope to secure from sunh gods is freedom 
from their malevolencse. The words used in such suppH- 
c^ations arc ris with mo", and vyath and bddh with their 


^ The interest of the gods in the welfare of then 
devotees does not stop with supplying them vnth all neces¬ 
sities of life. Some of the gods like Agni, Brhaspati, 
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5>aTitr^ A^vids, AUityaa, Soma, and Kudra .seem to pofssess 
medical skill by whicli they cure the ailments of theii' 
worshippers who frequently approach them with such a 
request. The names by which the seers called 'disease* * 
are Aniwa{m}, Yafesman, Srdma, ^{pad^. White leprosy 
seems to be known by the name .4 rjn^a (RV. I. 122 5) 
There are also references* to the Ebhus having rejuvenat¬ 
ed their parents and the Alvins, their suppliants like 
Kali, C3mvana and Dasm. The Alvins seem to possess 
much more skill in this respect than the rest of the gods, 
for liey are able to cure defects in ej^e-sight as well as to 
repair maimed limbs, Kaksivan implores* the Aivins to 
see that be passes his old-age possessed of eye-sight 
jariman^m fagamyant), and glorifira them when 
his re<juest is granted (RV. I. 120. G). :^jraiva, cursed 
by his father to become blind, was pitied by the AiSvins 
who gave him eyes {ak^ ricatpy To the blind Kai.iva, 
Alvins granted eye-sight {mthah adattam).'' Viflpala. 
wife of Khela, broke a foot in a nocturnal engagement, 
and the Asvins granted her an iron leg {^yasim janghffm 
adattam)^ The seer Gho^ says (RV. I. 117. 0) that the 
Aivins made whole the maimed (srdmam samri^ifhah). 
The skill of the Aivins in obstetrics is shown from tlie 
report that they brought forth the sage Vamadeva f i-oin the 
womb {vipraiji ksetraj jatiaihab).^ 

Indra also seems to be versed in the cure of blindnesa 
and lameness but specially, as it seems, in enring ‘bald¬ 
ness'. Indi'a is described (RV. 11. 13. 2) to have saved 


x^3!>: 1; a?‘ STI. ea, S; ti, 

* RV. I. IIG. 26 . 

« RV, I. 116. 16 ; lir. (17-18). 

■ RV. I IT. S; VIII. 5. 2J1; 8. 20. 

■^RV. I. IWL 16; X. fJ9. ft 
“RV. 119, 7. 
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(Paravrj) from his affliction when he was blind (findha 
and lame (j?ron^); and when he, pleaised with Apala who 
gave him, plenty of soma to drink, asked her to name the 
boons she wanted, she asks for the cure of baldness which 
afflicted her as well as her father {viroha^a siras taifts^a 
ta 7 ivftm mama rontfiM The same lady 

asks (RV, VITI. hi. 7) Indra to give her lustrous skin 
sUryatvacam). This perhaps signifies Indra’s 
capacity to cure ' ailments of the skin. 

Agni cures affetition fiom j'Kjisou (mJtda-m, of 

any kind (RV. VI1. 50. 2-31- 

Often the gods are conceived as mere friends of the 
worsbippei-s. Gods like Indra and Agni are often’* 
called Siinmtas mkha, Manda^at sakkah, and Mitra, 
The seers also seek’*' the friendship {sakhya) of the gods. 
The assistanc-e that the gods frequently render like life¬ 
saving. helping in crosaing rivers, restoration of loflt 
property, can thus only be called friendly obligations 
The story of the Aivins having saved Bhujyu, son of 
Tugra, from being drowned in the d^can is frequently** 
told in the llV. The Adviiis are also said to have saved 
DJrghatamas fi-om a similar plight (RV. 1. 153.^ o). 
\tri is said to have been saved from fiames by the Asvms 
who quenched it with cold water {lumernffnim avamye- 
tham),^* and from the dark cavern into which he had 
been thrown head-long (r*i^e amnitam mmnyathufp.^^^ 
The same gods extricated Vandana from the well 
to which he was thrown by the demons.*" and liberated the 


a9. 


10 RV. vm. PI- 

11 RV. T. 4. V. 16. I Qiid so ™. 

IS RV. IV. 65, 3, ioT instance. 

JiRV. 1, 116. 3—5; 117- 15-15; VI. 62. 
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in RV. VII. 68. 5. 
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quail from the mouth of the dog that had seized her 
{asrah vj-kasya mTtikSm amumuktam),^'^ 

Protected by Tndra, the Vasisthas hope to cross many 
riTers {apo‘titammasi),'^^ and the deep water of the 
Parusni was made for<lab!e by Indra for King Sudaaa 
{gadh/iv akniot .^updrk).^'^ 

The gods Pusan, Asvim and Indra are very often-^' 
desci'ibed as having found out lost cattle, and Indra even 
gets the appellation gate.fo^a (RV. VfTE. 17. 5). 

Moat important of the solicitations of the seers from 
the gods fiecms to Ire that which cravea for the removal of 
ignorance tamm) and for the dawn of knowledge. 

The word which occurs over BO times in the RV. 

means generally the ‘divine power’ to measure or encom¬ 
pass,’ but iu certain contexts it means ‘ignorance or delu¬ 
sion.’ So also though 'darkness' is the usual meaning of 
tamos, it also frequently means ‘ignorance’. The 
synonyms for ‘knowledge' in the Veda are Cetana^ Sumati, 
DMy Cakms Jyoti, Medkas, Tejas, Mali and Pura^ki. 
On many an ot'caaion Kmtu and Saumanasya also mean 
‘knowledge’, but the former often means ‘action’ and the 
latter also means ‘concord or amity*. Veda is another 
equivalent for ‘knowledge’, but it also means 'wealth*. The 
names used in the Veda to designate the ‘knower’ or ‘the 
possessor of knowledge' are Vipra and Siln; the former 
of these two words occurs nearly 300 times in the RV., in¬ 
dependently as well as compounded, and the latter occurs 
over ISO times. 

So much for the words denoting the several 'wants or 
needs* of the Vedic seers which were fulfilled by their 
kind atid benevolent gf>ds. Considering the general trend 

» BV, 1. 116. 14. 

I* EV, TIL 32, 27, 

HV. Til, 18. 6. 

HV. 54. ihi Till. 2. 39; S. 36, et(*. 
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of ^gvedic thoQght and Rgvedic poetty, it is nfit <iuite 
legitimate to interpret them in a very literal way. The 
question centres round the attitude one takes towards 
Vedic poetry. I £ we take the hymns as mere invocations to 
the visible aspects of natnre with a view to securing the 
ordinary wants of life, we arrive at one conclusion. But. 
if, on the other hand, we take the poetry of the to 

lie mystic in character, and the deities propitiated there- 
in to be certain ptiwers incomprehensible to the ordinary 
intellect but visible only to the mystic imagination of the 
Rsis, and if we understand by the rewards prayed for 
in these hymns a certain higher purpose of life, we then 
arrive at quite a difierent conclusion. 1 think that the 
cine that will guide ua in choosing between the alternativea 
lies in the Veda itself. 

In respect of gods like Agnt or Sadtr, or m the case 
of Usas, a physical back ground is more or less plain: 
but the association with such a physical back-ground is 
less plain in the case of Iiidta and the Marats. It is pos¬ 
sible to say that Indra is an atmospheric god, closely 
related to thunder and lightning, marking the end ot 
summer and heralding rain; and the association of 
with storm and wind is also too marked to be miss y 
any one- Still in the personification—and the^ are the 
best personified deities—there are so many epithets an 
attributes which have very little connection wtth the 
physical phenomena that is supposed to be at the back¬ 
ground of these deities. When we come to Varuva and 
the the connection with a physical phenomenon 

becomes very difficult to trace; and in the case of nrhag- 
pall the abstraction is complete, and it is not at all «r- 
tain whether there is any physical phenomenon of which 
he could he a personification- If ^^n regar e 

as an aspect of the solar deity, certain descriptions like 
bis position being the highest, transcending human view 
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and oompreliensible only to the vision of the show 

that there is an element of abstraction and idealization. 
It can \)e said of nearly every deity appearing in the 
that he represents something more of the mere physi¬ 
cal phenomenon which comes within the normal experience 
of man. When we take up also the consideration of the 
benefits which the seers prayed for from their gods, there 
are many factors that certainly come within the day to 
day wants of man for his ordinary happiness, viz., sons, 
jihsence of disease, long-life, destruction of enemies, food, 
dress, ornaments, horses and so on. Among the equi¬ 
valents of wealth, strength and friendship, there are 
many words which may mean something subtler than 
what they connote taken literally. Thus Arka and Smh 
which are often ecjuivalents of ‘wealth,’ also mean very 
often the ‘shining world above’; and it is quite possible 
that words like iatas^ maAay, nt^Ahjas and Isatar which 
ordinarily mean ‘strength’, and the word mkhja which 
means friendship , have also a deef>er meaning. There 
are certain words like Cr^inh which mean ‘tow’ as w'cll as 
light, and Tvhen w'e think of ‘light' it need not necessari¬ 
ly mean the ‘light’ of day after dark nights or the bright- 
ness of summer after the winter season. There is nothing 
to show that the ^Igvedic Aryans prayed for the return of 
the Slimmer season. On the other hand, they dreaded 
the draughts of summer and worshipped fndra, Parjanya 
and Mantts for ‘rain’. These seers prayed also for 
‘knowledge’. The world above is fall of ‘light’; and 
when these things are read together there is a natural 
tendency to associate the ‘light’ prayed for with the 
‘light’ of the other world as well as with the ‘light’ of 
knowledge. This craving for ‘knowledge’ and ‘light’ is 
not an isolated instance in the EV. We come across such 
things very frequently in the whole course of the text, and 
if we associate other benefits like ‘wealth’ and ‘strength’ 
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with ‘knowledge’ and 'light', it would be found that what 
the Vedic seers prayed for is something far higher than 
the physical needs of primitive man. And if tho varioim 
benehta sought for are all understood in this way, it 
would be found that these Vedic seers had a very advanc¬ 
ed notion about the Soul and its needs, during this life 
and after death. To establish that the ^gvedic Ary^ 
believed in a Soul and in its permanence in contr^t with 
the body that is desti-oyed at the time of death, it ia not 
necessary to search for words like Brahman and Atnan 
and their synonyms. Nor is it proper to confine our atten- 
tion to what may be called philosophical terms. It is o y 
to point out tie importance of n study of the general 
background in ihe BV, that I give Vre an analysis of 
what I may call the 'Vants" of the Bgvedic sects in tes- 
P«M of their Sonl as well as of their physical existence. 
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THE DRAVIDIAN PHILOLOGIST 


BY 

B. P. Setht: PiLLAi, B-A., BX., 

Senior Ucturer in Tamil, I’nicersity of Madras. 

The louiidatioiis of Dravidian Philology were laid 
in the latter part of tha 191h wntury by the oelebratad 
OrleDtalist. Dr. Caldwell, whose Comparnttre Grammar 
of Ike Smith Indian Laiujaages was one of the monu¬ 
mental works of the age. His devoted servlOK to the 
cnuae of Dravidian Antiquities in ^neral, and Dravidian 
Philology in pa. tieular. deserve the grateful apprecia¬ 
tion of the people of India. . , ■ i, „.„i 

Although Dr. Caldwell was born m Ireland and 
brought up°in Scotland, his residence in India for over 
halt-a-centUJY= and hie nppreoiative study of the Indian 
languages and culture made him more au Indian thal 
anything else. He completed his University eduction at 
Glasgow where his interest in philology was stunulate 
by the inspiring lectures of Sir Daniel Sandford, Profes- 
sir of Greek and arrived in Madras on the Bth .lanuaiy 
1838 as a missionary of the London Society. During h 
stay in Madras for Ihree and a half years be came ra 
contact with distinguished Eurepean scholars we I versed 
in Tamil. Particularly. Mr. Drew of the 
sion’ and Dr. Bower who subsequently teeame the Prin¬ 
cipal reviser of the Tamil Bible, gave him valuable help 

1 7tVi MaVh m ^. 

= " 

Eiiglaufl thrice for the beuuSt of hiu keaUh. * ^ 

% A devout who brought out an edition of Tirak 

kural. 
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in Ijis endeavour to acquire a correct knowledge of the clas¬ 
sical and tonunoii forms of speecli. He Jiad not proceeded 
far in Lho study before he realised that much light might be 
thrown on Tamil by comparing it with Telugu. Kannada 
and other sister languages. In his preface to the Com- 
jmiatne Grammar,* he says, T Imve become more and 
more firmly persuaded as time has gone on, that it is not 
a theory, but a fact, that none of these languages can be 
thoroughly understood and appi'eciated without some 
study of the others, and hence that a Comparative Gram¬ 
mar of the Dravidian Languages may claim to be l egaid- 
ed not merely as something that is useful in its way but 
as a necessity,’ 

The village of Idatyangudi® in Tinnevelly, about 
thirty miles from Cape Comorin was the scene of Dr. 
Caldwell’s memorable iaboura in tlie cause of language 
and religion. It is situated on the slopes of an expanse 
of red sand, studded with palmyras. His justification 
for selecting the remote village was that the people of 
that part of the country wei‘e ‘teachable and tractable.’ 

Dr, Caldwell had great admii'ation for the flevoticm 
of Tamil scholars to their ancient literature and grammar 
but deplored their lack of interest in a comparative study 
of the South Indian Languages/ A scientific study of 
t e linguistic material at his disposal convinced him that 
the languages of South India formed a distinct familv 
w It he termed Dravidian.” In his investigations he 
received valuable suggestions from contemporary scholar.? 
Mpeci^lj Dr. Gundeid: and Dr. Kitlel who were expnuJid- 
ing the niorphological and etymological aspects of 


as 




* See his preface tt> the ^isecDiid edition, 1W76, 

= For a deRcriplion of the Tillage in the sandy re^^ion liiinwi. 
ten, see .jasseUeer of Tinnevelly, Vol, I. pp. 

«Si>e (he iirefate to Ihe setontl rditii.n of Comparative <lr:ini- 
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Malayalaiii and Kannada respectively. He was anxious 
that the whole range of the Dravidian languages and 
dialects must be fully elucidated by means of a compara¬ 
tive vocabulary of cognates.’ 

Besides Philology, Dr. Caldwell was interested in 
South Indian History and Archaeology. When he went 
to England for the benefit of his health he studied every 
book in the British Museum pertaining to Indian Archae¬ 
ology and examined every reference to India found in the 
Greek and Ihoman Classics: hut nevertheless he realised 
that the study of the history and archaeolcgy of the 
country will nevei' reach anything like completeness of 
development or realise results of national importance till 
it is systematically undertaken by educated Indians. In 
his Convocation Address" to the Graduates of the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras he laid stress on this point. ‘The most 
important aid that they (Indian students) can render tn 
the study of the histoiy of their country is by means of a 
search after inscriptions, many of which hitherto un¬ 
noticed and unknown, they will find inviting their atten¬ 
tion on the walls of temples in almost every village in 
the interior. The only iuicient histoiy worthy of the 
name is that which has been spelled out from inscriptions 
and coins. Popular legends and poetical myths, by what¬ 
ever name they are dignified may lie discarded not only 
without loss but with positive advantage.* 

The archaeological investigations of Dr. Caldwell 
led to the identification of the ancient and mediaeval 
sea-ports of the Patidya kingdom. According to tradi¬ 
tion, Korkui in Tinnevelly, was the cradle of South Indian 
civilisation and the most ancient capital of the Fandya 

A cniupurutive \'(ipaliuliiry I'f Bravidsail Cwg'iiatp* is 
proparetl by tlio OritntHl llt'seaTt'h Inalitute, University 
Mailraa. 

® See hia address Jelivered at the Convocation m L879. 
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kingdom.* The dassioai Tamil j>oets and the early 
Greek geographers'® had no doubt referred to it but it 
was little more than a placetiame until Dr. Caldwell iden- 
tifiai it with the insignifiijant village now four miles 
away from the sea. The obstacles which he encounterwl 
in the course of the exploration at Korkai are described 
by liiin in an article that he contributed on the subject to 
the Indian Antiquary.” '*The people of these parts 
think that our real oliject is to endeavour* tt) discover hid¬ 
den treasures and this they twnsider a very risky business 
for all the hidden treasures are in the custody of demons 
who will not allow them to be rifled wdth impunity. At 
Korkai Ijefore my explorations commenced many of the 
people expressed an earnest hope that I would not make 
any excavation neai* any temple, because although very 
likely there might 1% treaeure underneath, the demons in 
charge would be so enraged that they would destroy the 
village outright. I assured them that I would take care 
not to come near any temple or image anil I st‘rui)ulously 
kept my word.’* The excavations at Korkai and Kuyal, 
a village two miles from the sea”* convinced him that 
they were once at the mouth of the Tampraparni and that 
the continuous accumulation of silt deposited by the 
river destroyed their comTTiercial piospcrity. 

The missionary seiwices of Dr. Caldwell are as memo¬ 
rable as his linguistic atid ITistorical achievements, The 
present village of Idaiyangudi with its magnihauit 
church, its regular streets, commodious and eomfortahlc 
liouses, hospitals and schools and many other modern ap¬ 
pliances is a living monument of his aeal in the cause of 


* 'Korkai TuraiTsii', ‘llic Lord of tbe Korkai jiart* was oLe 
of the titles of tke Paadya king. 

TUift placi* ia nii^atimiidi] hy Ptalumy and itn? author of the 
‘pBriplua.’ 

•’ tudiuD Antiiiuory, Vul. Tit, pyi. 
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religion «nd civilieatbn. Hie merilorfone *rri<*e weee 
widely .ecognieed and appredated.'" Tha Lnivera.ty of 

GlB!=iffOTV conferred on him the honorary degree o ■ 
in recognition of his contribution to linguistic researc . 
The Government of Madi as paid him an unsolicited lion - 
Taarium of a thousand rupees for the History of ^ 

compiled bv him from original sources. The Univerai y 
of Madras'invited him to deliver the Convocation Address 
in 1679. He was appointed Bishop of ^ . 
1S77 and during the fourteen years of his episcopal o l 
he wked heart aad eoul f.r the uplift ot tbe Ch™tma 
community. The theological seminary . 

G. U. Pope at Sawyerpuram was trunsferred t 
corin and Di-. Caldwell took charge of the ^ 

efforts in the educational field were so ^™ful that the 
Director of Public Instruction, Madras, declaied ^ 

“if the Indian Christians maintain their present rate ot 
educational progress they will Wfore 
the leading positions in professional life ii 

T I '* S' J A 

Dr. Caldwdl passed away full of years and honours 
at Kodaikaoal in IBfIl aad (his earthly foaiains were) 
interred l«>neath the altar of the Holy Trirnty t^>“'e'> 
Idaivangudi in accordanre with his ’''“J'’’- , “ „ „ 

nary of his advent to Tinneyelly oelehrnted two jon« 

ago’hy the local Christian conmiunty and may we ^ 

h^^t he tvntenary of the pohlioation of the ComparaU e 
Grammar will he celebrated in '» 5 <' tl'toughou India n 
a manner worthy of Us great auAor who is rightly 
Styled the “Bather of Dravidian 1 hilolcg)'. 

el £150 wa. awes Boamv'Va" 

rSS-:Vlu.“ to thepeepl. el .adl- 

f'pillwell’s Hem, P- l^fl- 
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tolkappiyar'S religion 

BY 

Rao Sahib S. Vatyaptjri Pillai, B.A*, B.L„ 

Reader in Tamil, University of Madras. 

I 

Tolkappiyam ia believed to lie the earliest of ^ ^ 

Tamil works. Its author, Tolkappiyar 
hasiy figure to modern scholars. No senous a ^ 
Mthertrhera made aLtbar to study him a* “ 
or to study his work from the historical standpumt Hm 

ag^ J» t a ma«or of acute controversy^ 

pLng him in the 4th or 5th century ot^^ 

• lOnOO BC ! The present contribution doe 

!ch“^. On the other baud, the statem^t made 

Natoinarkkiniyar. that »yaf s reM 

Tmfl tlisit winS & son o ^ 

the opinion that Tolkappiyar orthodojt 

Vedic religion. It was even ™fatorv verse 

schoUr* that Aindram <f have 

to Tolkappiyam was a Saiva Ag • jjaccinarkki- 

heen earlier sonrees for this statement of haccinar 


T^iriiaa.. sch<»i "1 

S See hU eemmentan "" 
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fliyar. hut none suoh is nvailat* to ns at present. So 
rag as the natare of this souice lemains unknown, we 
may safely ignore the statement. To consider Tolkap^ 
piyar as the son of Jamadagni (and iiicidenully a bmther 
aiasurama) is hardly within the domain of historr. 
But the question mast be settled beyond all reasonafile 
_ t. if any solid reconstruction of our ancient literary 
history IS to become possifale, It is not always easy to 

!! evidence; hut where this is 

setaf^est'' '' are once for all 

ina relat* 

*iig to Tolkappiyar 3 religion. 

The prefator)' verse lo TolhS^piyam f, wriltei, bv 

Panarebar^sr. a fellow slodem of Toltappijar 

Mpuiap^, the earliest mnuiiejitotor. ivcords this fact 

lobll™'.^ '»*lf menticos details of the preparation Jd 
pabliMtion of this great grammar and its style and die- 
OD bear a vety dose resemblance to the stitras in the 
, ” rT"^'. « is foimd in every mannscrint 

ipm^ ^ ' tter-e need lie no doubt that the verge is con- 
tempoianeous with Tom^piyarn itself. 

From tins Terse, we learn that Tolkappiyar publi^shed 

NL".ar“ 

V . ^ ^ satisfaction of havincr his woii 

critically reviewed by AtankottaASi, tr J ® * 

ia Aindra Grammar; L^tJv ^ ^ 

ed and he led an ascetic ^ 

obscare'ter^adili'Ttt ^HginaTTTsU 

par's interpretation that is foliowed here 

p. CIh'S^D, 
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‘(ascetic) gcarb or dress' and perhaps ’wants to suggest that 
the earlier interpretation was simply an extension of this 
significance. But the semantic history of the -word 
'padimai’ will not support this suggestion. The word is 
the same as the prakrit word whose Sanskrit 

equivalent is prafimif^ Primarily, it means an image or 
idol. (See ^Resemblance, similitude, reflected 
image, symbol—these are all extensions of this primary 
significance. The meaning ‘(ascetic) garb' is a further 
extension and the adjunct ‘ascetic’, though perhaps justi¬ 
fiable in the cjontext, has nothing to do with the word 
To go still further and derive 'ascetic life’ 
from the primary significance seems indeed very far-fetch¬ 
ed and hardly natural. If padifna has the meaning of 
tara volukkam which it has, the inference is irresistible 
that it is a technical term. 

In fact, there is such a technical term in Jainism, 
covering exactly what Ilampuranar calls tarn volukkam 
(ascetic* life). Outside Jainism, such a technical tei'm is 
unknown. 

A Jaina la^mian who is desirous of reaching a higher 
stage in the upwai'd path of c&uda guna^huTUiko than that 
attained by keeping the twelve vows will also observe the 
eleven pratimas. These lead him gently on towards the 
point W'hen he will be able to take the five great vows of 
the a.scetic. The aim of the twelve vows is to bridge over 
the gap between the lay and the ascetic life, The eleven 
pnitim^ (padimas) bring the approach still closer. They 
are;— 

1. Dar.fajui PraHmU—Vov/ to worship the true 
Deva, to reverence true gunl and to believe 
in the true Jharma (i.e. Jainism), 

* Ste The //rrtrt of Jainifm by Mr^, Sinelaif Steveiificiii, PP- 
221 to 2S4. Abo Outlmrsi of /nVftiJm hy Jaffnicnderlal Jaiui, 
pp. (17-70. 
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2. Vratn PratimS —Vow to observe the minor vows 

(anu*vratas) the three gnnB-vraJtas and four 
siksha-vratas. 

3. Sam&ifika PTatima —Vow to wroship at least 

three times every day. 

4. Pdsltadhopavdsa-Pratiind —Vow to fast re¬ 

gularly twite a fortnight eaih lunar month. 

5. SacAitta-tydga Pratimd — ^Vow to abstain from 

the flesh of conscious creatures and refrain¬ 
ing from vegetables. 

6. Ratn-bhukta-tydga Pratimd —Vow to abstain 

from eating at nights. 

7. Brakmachaiya Pratimd —^Vow to keep away 

from the society of even one’s own wife, 

8. Aramlifia-iifaga Pratima —^Vow to abandon 

such worldly pursnits as involve the destruc¬ 
tion of life. 

0. Pratigrfiha-tgdgfi Pratima —^Vow to abandon 
worldly possessions. 

10. ATmmati-tifiigar Pratimd —^Vow to observe the 

ascetic rule of never allowing any sjjeeial 
twkmg and of taking what is left over when 
others have dined. 

11. Uddhisfa-tydga Vow to retire into 

a quiet place to acquire a knowledge of 
truth. 

Before a Jaina can go on to the pratimds (eleven 
stages in his religioiis life) he must pass through two pre¬ 
liminary stages. He must have faith iu Jainism and he 
must Iteoome what is called a Fakshika sravaka, layman 
intent on following the path of salvation. When he takes 
the eleventh pratimd, he is practically, a monk or ascetic. 
Hence to explain the sense of these praiimds by 'ascetic 
life' is appropriate. 
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Thus we see that padimai, as explained by^ Ilam- 
puraijar, is a technical term, pratima, bciug its Sanskrit 
equivalent. This term is applied to the ascetic oljservanoes 
of the Jains only, and nowhere else in the whole range o 
Sanskrit literature does it occur in this technical sen^. 
So, we are forced to conclude that Tolkappiyar was a Jam. 
He must have lieen a lay Jain aspiring to b^me an ascetic, 
Since the reference to him as a padimaiydn oocura m a 
contemporaneous verse, the evidence is unimpeac a^ e 


11 

So far, we have been considering a piece of contein- 
porar)' evidence. Let us now see whether Tolkappiyar 
himself gives any indication of the religion he followc 
It is well-known that the minute classification of 
and Airifa is a dLstinguishing feature of Jainism, a 
fact, they form the first two of the nine categories ot 
fundamental truths of the Jains {nuTa tam). UUara- 
dhyamna sutm^ (which Dr, Jacobi ascribes to the early 
centuries before the Christian era) says-^'Now leam from 
me with attentive minds the division of living beings and 
things without life, which a monk must knew who is to 
exer^ himself in self-controL . To take any hfe seems to 
the Jaina the most heinous of all crimes and mtai^ the 
most terrible punishment. Jainism is the rel.^on of non- 
killing. A monk must strive not to take any life (insect, 
vegetable, etc.) that has even one sense; but the laity are 
onW forbidden to take any life ix^ssessed of two or more 
f;eiies. Such rules reveal the necessity for a minute clas¬ 
sification of jms (living beings). 

Jiva is classified into five kinds according to the 

number of seneee it poe«-seee, ns dmndnya. 


6 30 . 1 . 
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trlndriya, catunndnya and jiancmdriyu. The last is 
subdivided into so^ihjui ’po.Ttcs'^dT'iytt and p^ftcejt- 

driya^ Ek^driya possesses only one sense, the sense of 
touch; dchidnyn, two senses, that of tasfe as well as of 
touch: tTindriya. has in addition to the senses of taste and 
touch, the sense of smell; cuttcrindriya possesses the four 
senses of touch, taste, smell and sight, Asamjni pancin- 
driya has in addition to the above four, the sense of hear¬ 
ing, Samjfii EmieUdriya has mind besides the five 
senses. 

This detailed classification and the defiu'itions are 
found in Tolkfpppiyo,j}i also. A free rendering of tbft 
seven sutras of this woik {marapiyal, 27—33) relating to 
the above classification is given below, 

One-sensed being has the sense of touch; the two- 
sensed has liesides the above, the sense of taste; the three- 
sensed adds to the above the sense of smell; the four-sensed 
adds to the a We the sense of sight; the five-sensed adds 
to the above the sense of hearing; the six-sensed has. be¬ 
sides the five senses, the faculty of mind. Those who had 
a deep knowledge have made this classification {S. 27)," 

Grass and trees are one-sensed beinga; tliere are other 
beings also belonging to this class. Conches amd shell¬ 
fish are two sensed Ineings; there are other beii^ also be¬ 
longing to this class. Wliite-ants and ants are three- 
sensed beings; there are others also belonging to this class. 
Crabs and bees arc four-sensed beings; there are others 
also belonging to this class. Beasts and savages are five- 
sensed beings; there are others also belonging to this class. 
Mankind arc six-sensed iwings; there are others also Ije- 
longing to this class (S. 28—33).' 

* The uuthor of llakl/in{i-7!ilakka7ti^ a rtaivaiie, haa iueor- 
porated this sutm m bis work, without payin;? any attention to 
lzi& sQurce nf thi*i 

7 Ihikhijui-vdokkiim reduced thew statements into one com- 
pren^UEiva sutra. 
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What is notiteable here is the absolute agreement be¬ 
tween the Jaina classification of the living beings and 
Tolkappiyar*s classification of the same. Tolkappiyar 
explicitly says that the classification was made and the 
lives graded by, men of deep knowledge and there can 
hardly be any doubt that these men were the great pro- 
pounders of Jaina Dharma. The respec:t with which 
thoBP men are tnentiooed and the wholesale adoption of 
their views fnlly justify the conclusion that Tolkappiyar 
was a Jain. 









MOHENJO-DAKO AND RGVEDA 


BY 

A. D. Pi^sALKER, M.A-, PH.D,, LL.B, 

111 his Presidential x4ddress at the Vedic Section of 
the Ninili All-India Oriental Conference held at Trivand- 
nim. Prof. K. C. CHATTOPAnnYAVAi done me the honour 
to refer to my article on **x\uthors of the Indus Culture”." 
That article was published before fiTe years and was actual¬ 
ly writt'en a year liefore. In view of the vast amount of 
material that ia steadily gathering round this most im¬ 
portant and mterestiiig subject as also on account of some 
change in my views I held hitherto, I consider it desirable 
to make a fresh study dealing only with the relation of the 
Rgvedic Aryans and ilohenjo-Daro; I shall not consider 
here arguments regarding the authorship of the Indus 
culture in oonnection with the DravidianSj Panis^ etc. 

Prof, Chattopadhyaya prefers to hold the so-caUai 
ofhcial view which happens to be in majority® regarding 
the pre-Aryan date of the Indus culture, and strongly 

1 Ptoc. AWV {AlUlndia Oriejitnl Conferenco), Trivandrum, 
p. 143. 

^ ABOIif (Jnnaf* of the Blifindttrka- Oiicntil Bes^arv^i 7n- 
utitate), iVIII, pp. 385—395. I take thia oppcrtunity of re¬ 
cord in pf rny lhaaka to X'rofi Mlftkanta 8 abtb 1, Drs. AchaBVA, 
MuokEhji, SAnui*, Col, (Iobdon, Mr. PnutTVAJ, and otliura 
very kisdly wrote faTouroble opmiona about my article. Dr. 
Achabta eiiiTEjested that I sliniild deal &t some length witli Ibn 
date of the Rffvtulii, anrl Dr. Mwkrbji felt that in view of hi_a 
papers on the auhi^ct (which were not uTailahle to me ■when 1 
wrote my article)' I ■would be tempted to ■write roy paper anew. 
As T -WBS first brought luto contact with Dr, Mooksbji on account 
of tkU article, 1 think it fit that the present paper ^will be an ap¬ 
propriate homage to the Coromeiiioratioti Volume m his honour. 

^ Cf. TVistebmtz, Cft (Cdfcvtta Review), Dec. 1924, p. 3^®’ 
"In science truth is not found oat by the maiority of votet out 
by the majority of arffuuicnt-t.** 
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relies on the followmg grouDds in support of his conten¬ 
tion :* iconism, and the absence of the horse. 

The whole problem as to the nature of the civilization, 
whether it was Aryan or non-Aryan, rests mainly on the 
dates we attach to the the oldest document of the 

Aryans in India, and the Indus culture. The latter 
practically offers no prima fttrie difficulty as its date has 
unanimously been taken to be c. 51250-2750 B,C.,—at least 
prior to 2500 B.C. The basis for so early a dating is the 
stratification data on the analogy of the excavated sites in 
Asia and Europe; but I doubt whethcfr we can go so early 
as 3250 B,C. on this hypothesis alone. Climatic, racial 
and cultural differences do not seem to have been thorough¬ 
ly appreciated, it may further be noted that at some places 
in Sind identical finds have been discovered not far below 
in the earth,® which casts at least some doubt on the hoary 
antiquity which is claimed for this civilization. Sir Aurel 
Stein also has come across some finds in his excavations in 
Baluchistan which do not go very deep. However, 1 may 
mention that 2500 B.C, may he taken as the working date 
for the Indus civilization. 

Coming to the date of the Rgveda, in the absence of a 
full-fledged paper, I offer here only my main arguments 
and conclusions. Lok. TiljVk put the hymns of the 
Rgveda on astronomical grounds as far back as 6000 
while Dr. Jacobi placed the beginning of Vedic civiliza¬ 
tion at about 4500 B.C.,’ and considered the Rgveda 
hymns as the ripe, perhaps even late fruit of that age. Dr. 
Buhler found the estimates of the age of the Veda made 

^ Proc. AIOC^ TnvandrmiL^ pfr. 143-1 -Hj. 

GlITTETfK. J^urn. Univ. Bom., IV, May 1936^ p. 4- 

^ Orion, p. 206; Arctit: Ilorn^ in tJie Vedo^, pp. 

7 Feti§rus3 an Rof.ht pp. 6S-T3; Hut. Ind, 

Lit., I. pp. ’230 m 
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by Dr. Jacobi and Thjvk, as “not pi'ima facie incredible. *® 
The Mittani inscriptions and the recent discovery of 
Tokharian to the NE of the Punjab and of Nasili m 
Hittite Cappadocia show that the age of the Vedas is con¬ 
siderably prior to 2500 B.C. Though the earlier date as 
signed liy Dr. Dasi- (viz., 2&000 B.C.) is generally not 

accepted on account of its failure to take into considera¬ 
tion other evidences, tliere appears to be some reason in 
Prof. Venkatesvaka’s estimate^'* of 11000 B.C, as de¬ 
noting the beginning of the Vedic age on astronomical, his¬ 
torical and cultural data. Mr. V. R. KARANnncAK,»‘ on 
his study of the Puranas, places the Rff^ada before 
pralnya (flood) whicb, in bis opinion, occmred in 4200 
B.C, That judicious, impartial and reasonable Orienta¬ 
list, Dr. WtNTERNiTZ, observes that “nothing speaks 
against the assumption that the Vedio literature extends 
back into the third millenary, and ancient Indian culture to 
the fourth millenary.Dr. Radhakumud Moosehji 
considers 2500 B.C. “on a modest oompuUtion” as the 
time of the Rgveda.” 

Allied with the question of dates, is the important 
point of the original home of the Arj'ans. Here also, I 
resei-ve full treatment for a subsequent paper in detail, 
and offer only my main arguments and conclusions. The 
recent philological, arcbaelogical and anthropological re¬ 
searches have necessitated a leeoiisideration of the whole 
question of Aryan migrations. It seems to me that the 
Aryan invasion of India through the Bolan Pass is cer 


Anf., 1894, p. 24R. 

* Rlfvrtlic Prefttce, p. vi Cli, T; f’W. Mar. 1924, pp- 

540 ff; Rffrrdic Inditi. 

IV Araan Path, PP* 297-300. ^ 

•' Cf. variaiM cap tributIona by biiu in Miirutlu on tlie urfintfJ 
and the Jfftnnndn Talley. 

n//lit, Ind, Lit., I, p. 299. 

i* Hindu CiviUzittimt p. 67, also p. 29* 
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tainly a myth, and that the Aryans were autocthonea ip 
India, their original habitat being the land of tlie seven 
livers. Wave after wave of Aiy^an colonizers nioveil 
thereafter towards the West. The fact that none of the 
sacred and holy places whicii the Ajyans in India revere 
and Venerate, lies outside India is a good ground in sup¬ 
port of the Indian home theory. Further, there is no 
allusion in any of the Vedic tests, Sinrtin or Pur^i^as to 
suggest that the Aryans came from abroad.’* Mr. 
pARGiTEH maintains that the Himalayas were the home¬ 
land of the Aryans on the evidence of the Puranic data;’" 
but his theories as to the different racial stocks of ancient 
Indian tribes are clearly unacceptable. He takes only the 
Alias to represent the Aryans and places them in the 
Himalayan region. Prof. Venkatesvara states that the 
family Ixxtks of the Rgt^eda reveal familiarity with the 
Himalayan region;’® thei-e is no reference to salt at all, 
though rock salt abounds in the Panjab. It is only in the 
latei books of the Rgvedo. that the Pan jab comes in. The 
objections to the indigenous theory on. philological grounds, 
as meDtioned by Prof. Ranoachabta,'' such as the Tndo- 
Germanic group being closely allied to Sanskrit, may be 
explained as being due to the Aryan migrations and ex- 
pa^ion to the West; and regarding the Dravidinn group, 
it is not yet proved that the Dravidians were autocthones 
of Northern India. 


From all these facts, it seems fairly safe to conclude 
that even by the period 3250-2750 B.c', which has been 
provisionally assigned to the Indus Valiev Civilization 
the Vedic A iyans had occupied Sind, as wodd also appear 


tll.& * PABQTrEB, Aw. Ind. Rut Tmd., pp. 


Ancient Indian Htttorical Tfadttiaa, pp, SJT'-^iOO 

IT Ileritnffe of India). Til, p. 55, 

Fre-Musalman. India, Tol. I, pp. 211,212; also Ch. IX. 
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from the reference to the rivers and the province La some 
of the earlier hooks of the Rfveda. Hence, on the analogy 
of Dr, Frankfort’s statement in another connection, wp 
may say that the un-Aryan does not, and need not, neces¬ 
sarily mean p re-Ary an. 

Now, before reverting to the main topic of the con¬ 
sideration of Prof. CHATTOPAJ>avAYA’s arguments, I think 
it necessary to make my position cjnite clear. It is nob as 
a “glorious cliftiupion’* or an “ardent advocate of the 
Aryans^® that I began to study this fascinating subject of 
Ancient Indian Culture, My only object is the search 
for Truth, and not the championship of any cause. As 
regards the argument about aniconism in the Vedic reli¬ 
gion as is inaintaine<l by Sir John Marshall,*® Prof. 
Chattofadhyaya and others, it may be stated that 
the R^teda passage (IV, 24. 10) which was hitherto taken 
to refer to an image of Indra for which ten cows were 
not an adequate price®‘ has been satisfactorily explained 
by Prof. Vklankar,®®’ Dr. Kkith states that the 
“objects of devotion of the priests were the great pheno¬ 
mena of nature, conceived as alive, and usually repre¬ 
sented as anthropomorphic in shape, though not rarely 
theriomorphisill is referred to.”*®* Prof. Venkatesvasa 
has given citations fmai numerous hymns to show that 
iconism was in evidence in the Vedic religion.** It seems, 

1* Afchnedlog^ nnd tJu' Stimprian Protiiwi, Cbicngo, 1932, 
p, 22 (lian-SumeTina anil pTo-SuEiffrian), 

Cf. Mariwai.t.a, diirrVrtf Siiul, p. 6; HkhaS, //// {Joni'nai 
of India flistorg), XXi, p. 33. 

-® MIC ami the Inilttg (JiviUmfiofi), I, p, ill, 

‘■SI CRI {Canibritifff! Itiitorjf of rndiai), I, pp. OT, 100 iUni i«]. 
f-nie. liom.f VI, May 1938, p- 52- 

s®-€7///, I, p, 103. 

»*Cult. ffer.. Ill, pp. 64, 58-69; als^i “Tedit- Icannffrapliy,” 
Rupam, 1930; ‘‘Oiipna of Hinda Iconism,” IRQ ^Indian Hitto- 
TU'al Quarteriy), 192T. 
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however, that the evidence is not suificient to postulate 
the existence of iooniam, and so we may conclude that 
the Vedic religion was an iconic to a veiy great extent. 
The worship of icons followed the Vedic* culture. The 
worship of gods of various types of the Vedic pantheon 
gradually resulted in the evolution of cults, and a defi* 
nite ^teni of idol woiahip followed as time went on. 
Building of temples and shrines to house the idols was a 
later phas{> of Hinduism as shown by the Epics. Thus, 
in an age of the worship of itxjus the’phallus worship, 
swn m the Indus Valley, came in the wake of the wor¬ 
ship of giva (to which we shall presently refer). This, 
no doubt, indicates the antiquity of the Rgveda and its 
priority to the Indus Civilization. 

The argument about the absence of the horse in the 
ancient Indus Valley loses all its force after what Dr. 
^CKAY has written in “Further E.xoavations at Mohenjo- 
Daro. ** Even before the publication of FurthsT Ex- 
camiimis, Mr. Das Gui-ta had shown from the statements 
of bir John M.arshali, himself and those of Dr. Mackay 
m "Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation" that the 
Indus Valley ait did represent a hoi-se.^® Prof. Sri- 
kantha Sastbi, on account of the discoveiy of the stylised 
horse in Susa I and of the horse saddles in some of the 
lowest levels of Mohenjo-Earo, states that the horse 
must have migrated westwatda from north-western 
India.™ Great capital has hitherto been made of the 
philological gi-ound that there is a common word for the 
horse among moat Indo-European languages and that 

pp. mSo*" Muhenjo Daroh 


T,, PP- 433424; also, 

IIIh p, PfSALKElt, A/JORl 
{ZZ^.V/tr, XTI, p. 233) has taken 
to mean “horse’'. 

XTi, pij. .sgo^sai. 


cf. VESKATKFl'AnA, Cult ffer 
xvrn, P. m, Herr Mkrigg; 
two stenfl from tJn, script 
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therefore it is definitely an “Indo-Emopean” animal. 
Dr. Mackay, however, on the basis of definite evidence, 
shows that “the philological evidence alone might be 
open to criticism*”" He has proved that the horse was 
known in Elam, Sumer, Susa as early as 3000 B.C.; that 
the Indns Valley contains the representation of a horse; 
and that there is eveiy probability that it was known to, 
if not used by, the Indus Valley people at 25® B.C. 
Thus we find that the horse argument cannot now I* used 
to prove that the IjuIub Valley Civilization is non-Ai yan. 

Rev* Father Heras raises many points of a contro¬ 
versial nature in his reply to Dr. Sarup about the Aiyan 
character of the Indus Valley Civilization.-* As already 
indicated, in the studv of this problem, much depends on 
the view we take as to the date of the R^veda and the 
earlv home of the Aryans* It is not true that the 
Egvedic Aryans were not acquainted with city life or 
that they knew nothing about trade or commerce.® The 
word in the Rgteda, whether referring to the 

structures of the Vedic Aryans or those of the Dasaa, 
does mean “rampart, fort or stronghold.”=^ These forti¬ 
fications were probably of stone or brick. Pischel and 
Geldnyr. however, held the “par” to refer to fortified 
cities “ and Prof. Dikshitau supports this interpretation 
on the strength of the tradition transmitted in the Attlui- 
The statement of Drs* Macdonell and KYirn 
that “on the whole it is hardly likely that m early Vedic 
time, citv life was much developed*”” i*s no doubt true. 


-"^Further 290 - 

a* J/ff, XXI, pp* 23-33- , 

XXI, pp* 24-27; MabSUALL* op. cH., pp. IIU-IU 

1^0 I, pp- 530’^39' 

at FeftucAe Studien, 1, pp- ssii-ixiii- 
** JonF^ntil of Modi 1934, p* 4- 

** Vedic Tndet, I, p. 539- 
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and we hfive no details furnished regarding the amenities 
of city life. This, however, only indicates that their 
life was plain and simple and that they were not conver- 
Hunt with the comforts and complexities of civic life, 
which characterize the later Indus Civilization. In con¬ 
nection with trade and commerce, it may be stated that 
sea trade was not the monopoly of the Dravidians or the 
Panis, There are many references in the Bfjreda to 
ocean-going vessels, maritime travels, foreign wuntries 
and naval expeditions.'” The A thananedn calls Indra a 
Vanij, and refers to traders among Tndra-worshippers.*® 

One more argument put forward by the protagonists 
of the Dravidian theory and also mentioned by llev. 
Father IIeras, is that $iva is not found in the 
and that the coneption has been incorporated in later 
Vedic mythology due to contact with the non-Aryans.*'* 
The matter has already been dealt with me elsewhei'e. 
Herc I intend to draw attention to one specific point. In 
connection with the so-called absence of §iva from the 
Rgtedo-, as would apfxrai’ from that of any reference to 
him in the Vedic Index, Br. Mookerji has stated that 
when told of three 5gvedic references to Siva, Dr, Keith 
(one of the authors of the Vedic Index) admitted that 
“he did not know of these Rgvedio pa-ssages mentioning 
Siva so definitely and accordingly failed to notice them 
in his Vedic Index Any comment is superfluous. 

Rev. Father Heras then states that “the Vratya cult 
was essentially Dravidian.”•» Prof, grikaiitha Sastri 


cf. Srikautba Sastei, Prolo-Ifidif! RetMfioit., pp, 83-86, 
and tile quotations given tliere. 

vamjam ftaia- 

=*////, 5X1, p. 27; Marshat.t., op. cit., p. 

^Pfoc. ^/OC, Mysore, p. 452, The passages from the 
Rgveda are II. 33. 9, II. 1. 6 and 5. 02. 9. 

XXI, p. 2S, 
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hafl adduced cogent reasons to prove that the Vratyas were 
woi'skippers of Siva and belongetl to the Vaisya class.’® 
Any way, tkey belonged to the Aryan fold.*" 

Then we come to the phallic cult, its prevalence in 
the Indus Valley being evidenced by numerous phallic 
emblems. There is no reference to phallic worship among 
the Indo-Europeans, The term in the Rg- 

■oerffl! has been taken practically by all modem interpietera 
to mean “phallic worshippers.”** Prof. Vidhusekhara 
BHATTACtiARVAj following Sajai.ia and the Indian tradi¬ 
tion, takes it to mean “non-celebates , on the analogy of 
'^^mSirdeso bfuttfa, etc,”, aa also of H^odarap^iH- 
yaflw”.''® Yaska interprets the compound 
as ^abrahmacaryak'’*^ (non-celeliate. lustful, given to 
sexual enjoyment), and Dr. S.mup pronounces this mean¬ 
ing to be incorrect and not acteptahle.** Y'^askaa inter¬ 
pretation, however, can be arrived at by taking the expres¬ 
sion as a biihucnM compound {which no doubt it is) as is 
maintained by Dr. Sabup. Prof. BuATTAciLUiyA lias 
quoted analogies in support of the traditional interpreta¬ 
tion from the BrdhTiian'is and the Vpnni^ds; but as an 
object ion may be raised that these conceptions show a 
later development, I refer to parallel instances from the 
ligeedn itself, which will show that the traditional inter¬ 
pretation had its basis in the Rgreda, and that '‘dera as 
the second member of the buhutinhi compound had already 


Aryans on I side ihv 


Protfi-lndk Helfg'on, pp. '-Qt 
♦I'cf. Vedic Inde.gt Di P* ' 

sphere of BrahmiD etiltnre.” . j j>h;ta 

Htcf. Vedic 7nd«, II, P. i Krirn, 

jtophji pp. i0> . j ' ^ ' 'Vedic 

referred io som^ on the au kitn “tliifl 

StMie^^ iPronreu of Indie .crowding tr. Um, tin. 

qnestitm is still an op^a one^* (p* 46). 

*= IRQ, IX, p. 103; X, pp. 156-15T. 


*9 Niriikta, 4. 19. 

■i* 7(7, ,IV, p. 159; TFpoIner Comm, vol., p. 
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in the Itgveda attained the meaning of "devoted to" (para^ 
yam) something, object of high respect, — not necessarily a 
deity. The references are:^* '"ugmdeva" i^Rgteda, T. 
36. 18); ^^fauradetya^* (patronym of Sura leva) {Rgveda, 
Vm. 70, 15); ‘^muradena^’ (Rgreda, VIF. 104. ^4; X. 
87. 2, 14); '‘anrtadfva" {Rgeeda, VII, 104. 14). It is 
immaterial for the purpose of interpretation that the 
first two words are proper names. It may be noted that 
the last word is on all fours with ‘ ^H^nadem”, and lends a 
unique support to the traditional interpret at ion of “itirao- 
demk'\ Prof. Dikstutvui takes the reference in 
deva'* to allude to the fallen gatia as the enemies of 
Indra.** It would thus seem that the phallic worship is 
not !^gvedic. Dr. Keith states that phallus worshippers 
have been regarded as hostile in the Rgveda, and every’ 
thing points to the probability of such deities being among 
the enemies overthro^i'n by Indra in the Rg^dfi *' Mr. 
SuBRAMANiA sees the origin of the phallic cult from the 
Sakti cult after the suppression of the matriarchal 
societyThus, it would appear that the Vedic Aryans 
incorporated the Liuga cult among their religious ideas at 
a later date taking it from the alien elements in the society. 
In later Vedic times, the Liiiga cult was Hinduised and 
was given a religious significance, as would appear also 
from the Epics. The Tantras make much of the Lihga 
worship, and enjoin that all religious merit would go in 
vain if one did not worship the Linga, 

Bev. Eather Herab then refers to the dates of 


I am intlebterl to tiiy revertri friend I’rof. H. D. ’VklaNh.^b, 
ii }jri*at Vedie cicLokr, for LHcse referenuca. 

Journ. Mad. Univ., 19*34, p, 11. 

u Reliffion and Ffiitntoph^ of and Upanifadt, p, 129, 

T.uter oil, hoirpvcr, I)t. Kehii nreeptA tho pcHsjbiUty of thoBe 
pbalius .worlisipperB b^ing Aryans. 

♦* fhitfin und EarJjf Htstory of l^aivU-m. MadroB, 
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Yudhisthira and Kaliyuga as givea by Dr. Sardp.*'* 
There is apparently a misprint regarding the date of the 
beginning of the Kaliyviga, which should be 3102 B.C. as 
mentioned by Dr. Sarup,®“ Now. historical importance 
of the P'uranas has now generally been accepted by 
scholars,and 1 feel certain that a critical study of 
the Furdnas in comparison with Romerian and Egyptian 
recortls will solve many problems of pie-histoiy and proto¬ 
history. Though reduced to writing at a late date 
the Purarias embody oldest traditions, The suggestion of 
Rev Father IIeras regarding the dates of "k uddhisthira 
and the Rgtedu is perhaps due to his comparative not 
profound acquaintance with Indian traditions,*- It may 
be stated here that some of the personages that figured in 
the Bhiirata war are found in later Vedic texts, and that 
chronologically the Bh&rata war mmes after the Rgreda, 
In fact, it is for the first time suggested that yudhiathira 
may be put to pre-Rgvedic times. So. taking the peri^ 
of the Bharata war at 3102 B.C, in accordance with the 
traditional view, the Rgredie period comes still earlier. 
The Puranic system of Yogas and Manvautaras needs a 
critical, careful and comparative study to yield satisfac¬ 
tory results, . 

With regard to the other arguments indicating ni^n- 

Anan ch.uacter of the Tndns civiliiotbl) menUonecl by 
Sir John Marshall** and repeated by all scholars after 
him, there is practically nothing to add to what 1 have 


30-33; SasCFt Suinmctrie^ AIOC, llyderii- 
31 (Etdiyussi 

Kui^mariri. iitA . p. l£i). 


*9 Jiff, XXI, pp. 

bail, pp. 122-I2i'l. 

sLuuld bo 31U2 B.C. Summaries, * P* 

« Some articles on the Babiert JiLtinff the last twonty-tiTe 
StwUeB” {Frofffess of Itulic StutSiet), p. 112. 

M nil XXI, p. 33: “Therefore, most likely, the stoi^ of 
Yuflbistkirn and his ejithroaement dales ffoni a period prior o 
Ibe Rgveila and li> the Aryan invasion. 

nine, 1, pp. 110-112. 
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already written in the Modern Review^* and the Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Orimtal Research TnsiUute.^^ Much 
capital was made of the fact that no defensive armour was 
unearthed in earlier excavations; further excavations have, 
however, brought to light a number of thin, domed pieces 
of copper perforated w'ith two minute holes which have 
been taken as forming a kind of scale arniour,” On a 
seal found at Chanhu-Daro ^Ch. 372, PL XVII, 38) occurs 
the shield sign for the first time.®’’ Aa regards the posi¬ 
tion of the Mother Goddess in the Vedic pantheon, it may 
be stated that Dr. Sten Koxow has shown tliat the Indian 
cult of Durga-Kali-Devi is of Aryan origin and is an 
inheritance from Indo-European times.®* To the refer¬ 
ences already cited, may be added the undermentioned 
articles which quote many ^gvedic passages in support 
of the statement that the Mother Goddess occupied a 
prominent position in the jRprerfa,*® The fact that rice, 
so familiar to the Dravidians, appears to be unknown in 
the Indus Valley is an important point.®* 

Thus, chronologically the Rgmda comes prior to the 
Indus Valley, and culturally, the Rgvedic civilization re¬ 
veals the earlier phases of the Indus Civilization. Prof. 
S, grlkantha filsTRi has recently published his series of 
articles on "Proto-Indie Religion” in book form, in 
which he tries to show that "the proto-Indic civilization 
was predominantly the Vedic culture aa revealed in the 

=■>* MR, Dec. 19M, pp. 097-793. 

^^ABORi, xvm, pp. 

Farther Exc, p, &4(j. 

K-xplufOtion ia Sind, p. 3A. 

S'tJoMmfl/ of the AsiaHe Stonety of iieoffal, NS. XXI, l92o, 
P- 

™ "MotLeT-GoddcHa Co-nceptiou in the Vedic Literature," 
N. M. Chacdjiuhi, iC,, YIIL pp, CJr-83; Veskatesvas.^, 
Cult, //cn. Hi, pp. SG ft. 

Srikauthu Sastri, FfOto-Ittdir tieiiyiQn, p. 27. 
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Atharcaveda,*’*^ The AtharTan traditioD mainly eon- 
cerned itself with charms, sorcery, witchcraft, incanta¬ 
tions, etc., and catered more for the general populace. 
In order to attract a greater number of alien elements 
under its fold and to make a popular apj>eal, the Aikamt- 
reda not only incorporated and embodied many of the 
unorthodox and non-traditional practices, but Arjanized 
them. Though originally regarded as outside the sphere 
of trayi vidya, the A tkarnaveda soon gained status as the 
fourth Veda, It does not affect my jjosition that the 
Indus civilization shows affinities with the Athaiv^ 
tradition; because the latter also goes^ back to hoary anti- 
qiuty and the Seers and ^Isis who figure in the A 
ved{M are the same as in the other Vedas, 

In conclusion, I request scholars to reconsider the 
problem in the light of these observations for what thej^ 

are worth. 


“1 Proto-lniiie Mysore, 1&42. Foreword. 
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AKBARIYA-KALIEASA ALIAS GOVINDABHATTA 
(16th CENTURY) 

BY 

Prof. E. V. Vuia Raghavacharya, M.A., 

Head o/ the Dept, of Oriental Languagesi PUhapur Rajahs 
College^ Cocanada. 

A khariya-Kalidasa aiim Oovindahhatta. 

Much has of late been written about the Mughal 
^tronage to Saoski'it Literature, by Prof. Sri Ram 
Sharma (in the Mr. M. M. Patkar (in the Poona 

Orientalist) and Mr. D. C* Bha(r(aca.rya (in the 
In the first part of this pa|)er I propose to deal with a 
neglected Sanskrit poet who was once very* famous at the 
Court of the Emperor Akbar. 

The name Akliariya-Kalidasa seems to be rather a title 
thtut a name. After Kalid^a, the name Kalidasa has 
become a proverbial expression for any poet of merit. 
There were many poets having the iiutne Kalidasa, with 
the prefixes Navina, Adliunika, Abhinava, Nava, Nutana, 
etc. If Akbarlya-Kalidasa is a title, the question now 
arises as to his original name. In the early years of this 
century, Mr, (now Dr. etc.) M. Krishnamachaiya identifi¬ 
ed this p>oet with Hari Kavi, the author of Habhdslta- 
hdrdtuli and other Tvorks. But my late lamented friend 
Yidyasudhakara. Dr. Haradatta Shaiiua had, in his paper 
on 'sukti-sundara of Snndajadeta''- remarked that 
Akbjirlya-Kalidasa was a proteg^ of both Akbar and the 
Vaghela ruler, Ramacandra of Rewa and in a subsequent 

I Calevttn OrimUtl Jourmt. Vftl, III. So. 5. p. 1?16. 
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paper od \Some Vnghef/i Rulers and the Sanskrit Poets 
patronised hg th^nt,^ Dr, Shartna notit'Cs lbs poet again 
while dealing with King Haraacandra (1555—15n2 A.D,), 
In the first article Dr, Sharma opines thus’ about the 
real name of Akbariya-Kalidasa : 

*He (=Akbariya-Kalidasa) praises Akbar (or Kabi- 
leodra or Jallaladin) and Vaghela. The latter must be 
Hatna/candra, the Vagheia King of Ttewa, a contemporary 
of Akbfir and a great patron of leamiog. It is he who 
sent Tana Sena to Akhar's Court, He cannot be identi¬ 
fied with Hari Kavi as Krishnamafharya would have it,’ 
In his second article* * Dr. Sharma remarks that the 
real name of the poet ‘is still a mystery’ and yet he 
‘hazards’ a guess that Gangadhara might be the real nanib 
of our poet, on the following gi'ounds; 

The colophon of a small poem of 75 >’ 01*308 mentions 
the name of Gaiigadhara as having written it. The last 
six verses of this poem appear to be a eulogy of Kmperor 
Akbar, One of the six verses fl^t nall y 

makes mention of Akbar and this verse is ascribed to 
.Akbarlya-Kalidasa in the Rasikajivana^ and the 
raemd.^ Hence he surmised that Gangadhara might, in 
all probability, be the real name of our poet. 

My esteemed friend. Dr, V, Raghavan of Madras 
has recently published a note^ in which he exploded Dr, 
Sharma’s surmise and proved that Govinda Bhatta was 

’ iS", RTuIiaatttfami .iilfitiiotfr Cvtiunsinoration Volume, 
p. 50, 

^ClfU!skal Santlcrit Litfirature, p. {l^fK}, Madras), 

* Soma Vaffhela RuJert and the Samkrit Poets patnmised bu 

’ 11. 29 it. 24. p, 

“ III. 27 £ 1 , 20. p. 

T n Mabarii/o-Kaltdasa (la 

I.il.Q. XVII, 2. pp. 30i-8. June IIMI). 
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the real name of our poet. He bases his coQclnsion on 
the following data: 

Akhariya-Kalidasa had written a panegyric, Rama- 
eondm'ymaiyprabtiudha, on H^mandra of Rcwa, a 
manuBcript of which was deseriiied in Mitra's Bikaner 
Catalogne^ (MS. No. 0*22) and another in the Deecrip-ice 
Catalogue of the Asiatic Society of Bengal'^ by the late 
Dr. Mab^abopadhyaya Hai'apraaad ^astri (MS. No. 
3109). From the following colophon quoted by Dr. Mm. 
H. P. Sastrl it is clear that Govinda Bhat^’® was the veal 
name of Akbariya-Kalidasa— 

Date of the Poet. 

As regards the date of onr poet there is not much 
difhctiUy, though the two limits within which he had 
lived cannot be set down definitely, RcLsikojvoana (later 
than c. 1735 A.D.), Padyamrta-tarahginl (1673 A.D.), 

Subhasita-hard^ali (c. 1650 A.D.) and Sukti-sundara (c, 
1G44—^1710 A.D., or roughly the last quarter of the 17th 
century) cite by name the verses of Akbariya-Kalidasa, 
We can thus say with certainty that onr poet must have 
been earlier than c. 1650 A.D. 

Since our poet was a prot4g4 of Akbar (1542—1605 
A.D.) and the Vaghela King, Eamacandra of Rewa 
(1555—92 A.D.), he can be safely assigned to the second, 
third and fourth quarters of the 16th century (or 1525—- 

^Catalofftie of Skt, MSS. in the Library of fJ. It. The Mah^- 
rajah of Bikaner -, by H. Mittra (1880). 

" B. C. Skt. MSS, in the A.S.B, by Dr. Mm. H. P. Siistri. 
Vol. TV. (1923. Cnbtttta). 

Vide also the PrdTiaional Fasciculus of the iVcip Cataloffus 
(Jatologorumi publiehod by the UDiversity of Madras, p. 2. (1031)' 
and pages 300-91 of ftitthrS of CIfl«ica/ Sanskrit Literature by 
Dr. M. Erishparuach^Har. (?nd neviBed and enlarged ed. 103*. 
Madras,) 

F. 9 
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1600 A-D.). TLe poet attained a rapid ^K^pularity within 
a ceiituryt for as many as six anthologies of the I7tb and 
18th centuries cite his verses. 

irorA'jf of the Poet. 

There are not many works to the credit of Akbariya- 
Kalidasa. Besides the R^macatidra-^aSnh-prahandha al¬ 
ready referred to, another work of his by name Btrnda- 
ralp^ is available. Both these works have not yet seen 
the light of day. 

We shall now cite below the verses of our poet avail¬ 
able in Samskrt Anthologies, under hia name : 

Iwfr nfer 

— SuktJ'Simdara^^^ 124. ‘Akahariya-Kalidasa’s.’ 
S. R, Bh., p. 129, il. 5. Anon, It will be at once 
observed that the metre selected very well echoes the dance 
of a horse which is described in the stanza.) 

tub'll— 

ffTfdirft nfsFft 44 Hw , 

■5 ' 

fHnifhdl<llr{44irrl't^! (?), 

TciMi-f.fT ^frt+r 4T f g * r n' 

^{Subhmta~haravaii, fol. 29a, 69, under 

Akbarlya-Kalidasa.) 


Virte. p. 5{8, Report of the Snd Taiir in ernreh of Skt MSS, 

No. v.i. uv. 
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TlrnrPrT =T: ^ 

(Suhh^ta-har&palt^ fol. 2ft a, il. 6ft, 
under Akbai'Tya-KSlidasa.), 

Y, ^nuTT—I f^i^irfif 

r^il '9;i5«i iO"' 

^frans^'is u^lfr 
Tfl [ I -^4 M -H^+ j R+< *1 ft' 

— (SUkti-sundara, ‘Akabariya-Kalidasa’a. Bhojor 
'prdhofidha, 276 ‘KulidasaV: p, 121, 

SL 68. Anon. Bat begins with 

il+N'3!H4i visj4-wV'ii'^'li, 

^ ^ 1 ’ 

—(Pad^aracana, II. 14 it. Up., under ‘Akabarlya- 
KiiUdusa; S'ukti-su'fidard^^^ 63, ‘Akavari-K.a.li- 
dasa’s. SM.Bh. Ill, p. 144, if, 89, Anon.) 

—{Padyupeni, 114, under ‘Kalidasa and Mbarijra- 
Kalida.sa’! The full verse could not be procured 
at present,-*Ffds Prof. F. W. Thomas; Intio, io 

K.V.S., p. 32 ,) 


*’Title, Journai uf iht Saiiigkpt^S^kttna-Faritat, (\ol, XXt, 
1, p. 4. Mtty. Ift43. Cfllcutta.) 
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nn arata-kaumudI 


\> —‘ ^3 ’rt 4 ^ 'll ^ f 


^r^lPTT ^rlT^TKRr^, 



— {Padyamrta-tamhgi^l,^* ') 

6 ?nWTT—'R|+4 i 14 «ri4<l'f}l4fl'5^w^'Clinn'!iici, 

*prFfitfc«r 5^*1. 
nii.l3<(4:.^y0 infill 
If^I<''k£rMtr'i<renfr^’ 

—{Sukti-mndaTa,^' 80. * an»^0-=ti i r^3 i H*^ ‘ 
S.R.BhM p 119i sL 15. 

*ra; WTfopTrfT qrN +f,w«ku 

f% ^rorfiri^ iFRiT ■snfsTT^ifjm 
rJJ4r4l^+M, *rf|^ f% w 

—(Sundaradeva's Sukti-suTidara^ under Akbariya- 
Kalidasa. Also in S.R.Bh. TIT, p. 118, Anon.) 

^o. ^IN<I — -q <r«l^!aTr^r-^jfi-^“ 

■3 ■' 

— (Sakti-Sundara,^^ 12L ‘Akabarl-Kalidasa's*. Also 
in PadydmrtataraiiginlS* Variants in the latter: 
'fIM'3gT*( = S.R,Bh,, p. lift, 10, 

** Vide, Ji/itTnal of the iiamskft-iiahitffa^i^afi*at. (Vol, XXIV, 

'Sq. a. p. 41. Joly, IMl.) 

Vide, /ofirrtul of fAc SamthH-Sohitifa^ParuaL (Vol. XXV. 

Ko, 1. p. 7. May, ]^t2, Calcutta,). 

»«t Vide, /w«mal of th* Samtkrt-Sahit'so-Pariiat. (Vol, XXTV, 
Xo. 4; p. 58. Auffust, 1941; 

IT And Vol. XXV, Xt>. 3. p, 36. July, 1942.) 
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■ 

tt, ^n^TTT—ti53’n 

*i«i*i5r^ s^nTW, 

iir^^ an^T»?*n 

— (S. HdrUToti , foL I 5 a, untier Akbariya-Kalidasa; 
taken from Dr, H. T). Sharma's paper, referred to 

above.) 

t^. '^HUMl4irrtH i!^tilfsl 

TTaTWTflfrTu?7r>fy 

^(Rasikajvmna, 11. 29 24 p. 

padvara canu. 111. 27 U. 20 p. under Akabatlya-Kalidasa; 

S.fl.BA. III. p. 118. 1 AncmjTnous.l 


ff^^TTf^nr: 

-(Rankajivana. VIII. 17 M. 180 p. 

Dr. Peterson says in bis Intro, [p. 20 ]- to Shht .: Tvro 
MSS of ^ rafigadhara-faddhati attribute this to 
Kalidasa.' Also in S.R. Bh. VI. p. 350 . ^i. 133 . ^on; 
but, it is found also in Jaihaiia’s SwAti'mwiWfo^. [ 12 ^ 
A.D.] p. 211 , ill. 32 Anon. Variants. ‘|iTr=?^ anrs^^ 

arraa' '%T5r^^ft = r' . > i * a .i a 

Since the verse is found quoted in SmL w ic is ec 
ly earlier than 'Akliariya-Kalidasa. it cannot W assigned 

to our poet.) 
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THE QRJUINAL PAJSACI BRHATKATHA^ 

BY 

I)R- V. Ragiiavaja, 

Madras, 

Nuiiu'ioiis references in Ijoth Kiivj^a and Alariiltara 
liteiatuie point to the fact of the existence of the originai 
Urlialkalhti wiiUcn by Gujifidhya in the Pai^acT language 
and it is neetUess t« mention them ail here. In his essay 
on Gunadliya and the Brhatkatha, Mr. F. Lacote has 
shown that there exist three Sanskrit Teraions of the 
Paiii?aci Brhatkatkil, two of which can lie grouped together 
as being based on the same source and the third represent¬ 
ing altogether another version. The first two can l;e 
characterised as the Kclsmirian version, whose authors ai'C 
two Ka^iniriatis of the ilth and the 12th centuries, 
K^niendra and Somadeva. Their Brhatkathamanjari 
and the Kathasaritsagara (Lacote suggests that the real 
name of Somadeva’s Sanskrit version must be Brhat sarit 
sagara sara) are l>ased according to Lacote, on a lYmitnon 
source. The other version is represented by an earlier 
work, the Drhatkatha $]oka sariigi'aha by Budhasvamin 
which represents a more faithful version and which can 
be called the Nepalese version. 

The common Kasmiriaii source of the two Ka^iriau 
translators is a Paisici te.xt. Somadeva says clearly that 
he is faithful to the original, adding or changing only for 
needs of clarity and minimuni poetic embelliabuicnt and 
that his version ts the original itself, but in a different 
language, (T-i-lO). Laoote accepts that the 

source of K^eniendra and Somadeva is a Pai^cT text but 
he does not accept it as the oi'iginal Pailaci te.xt of 

’ This forma pari of tho M’riter'a worfe “Bliojia’s 
PrakaHay and is published here with the permission of tho 
uuitiorities of the New Indian Antiquary, 
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Guna^ya hiniself. These two writers did not have 
knowledge of or access to GuDfidhya’s original, So Lacole 
postulates a secondary Ka^mirian Pai^aci Brhatkath^ as 
the immediate source of Ksemendra and Somadeva. 
Therefore in Lacote'a opinion there are; 3 Sanskrit ver¬ 
sions, 2 Kasmirian and 1 Nepalese, the former two based 
on the same source and the latter one based on a moie 
faithful but as yet nnftxed texti the K'l^mirian redaction 
of the original Brhatkatba by some Ku^mirian Prakrit 
poet, with a lot of additions such as the stories of Vikra- 
maditya found in the Visamasila lambaka upon which are 
based the versions of Ksemendra and Somadeva; and lastly 
the original ol Gunadhya. Thus there were two Pai^aci 
texts according to Lacote, the original of G^unadhya and 
a later indated Kasmirian vevaion, J, S. Speyer accepts 
later interpolations and points out the Vi^roaiila lambaka 
as one such. But he does not postulate a definite Kail- 
inirian redaction. He says on p. 27 of his Studies about 
the KathSsarits^ara : "There cannot be least doubt about 
the existence in Ka^mir in the Itth century of that vast 
encyclopaedia of tales in the Pai^aci dialect which is ac¬ 
knowledged as the common source of both the Brhatkatba- 
manjarl and the Kathasaritsagara." 

Lacote also discusses the evidences wliicli some have 
taken as sulTicient to prove the truth of the existence of 
the Gunadhy a-original. The chief evidence is the number 
of isolated PaisacT words and what are more important, 
the ranning Paii^acI passages, though few on the whole, 
given a.s illustration in his Prakrt Grammai^ by Hemacan- 
dra. In chapter TII of his essay (translated into English 
by Eev. A.M. Taliard), I.acote gathers all these passages 
and says : '’We have no absolute pi’oof that those ex¬ 
amples are borrowed from the BrhatkatJiM, though this 
has always Ijeen considered piobahle.” (P, 146). Towards 
the end of this chapter hr still doubts the existence of the 
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original Giinadliyaj for which absolute proof is yet to come. 
And according to hU view, Hemacandra's illustrative 
Paiilact passages are taken from the new text which I*acote 
has brought into being, vix., the Kainiirian Inilated 
Puii^ct version. He says (p, 152): ‘'It is worth while 
noticing that it is ouly passages found in the Ka^miriau 
Brbatkatha that one is inclined ^italics ours) to identify 
with the quotations of Hemacandra. 

Laeote and others ]>efore him have tried to make out 
s<nne situation of some story fmm the Paisaci extracts in 
Hemacandra and they liavo sought for the identiiicatiou 
of the characters and the situation found in these experpts 
in the labyrinth of the stories of the available Sanskrit 
versions of the Bfhatkalha. l^acote criticises an earlier 
scholar's attempt and suggests his own identification in 
the prototype in the KatMsaTitsagara of the story of 
Baoti's Kadambarl. But as expressed by himself, all such 
attempts are idle. There cannot be any doubt on the 
matter that the Pai^aci words and estnicts in Hemacari- 
dra are from no other source except a Pai^;U-t Brhatkatha, 
For, they are in PaiiJ^i and the whole world of Sanskrit 
poets and -Alaiiikarikas know of only one work in the 
Paisaci language and that is the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya. 
One may differ on the question of identifying the particular 
cJiaracters, situation and story' appearing in these ex¬ 
tracts, as also on the larger question of the identity of 
the exact version from which they ate quoted. As already 
said above, Laeote expresses his view that Heinacaudra 
quotes bis examples for Pai^ci and Culikii Pai^oci from 
the secondary source of a Ka^miiian Pai^aci version of 
the Brbatkatha. 

This Culika Paiaaci brings in the related ques¬ 
tion of the several varieties of the Pai^cl and variety 
in which Gunadhya wrote his original Brhatkatha. 
Laeote would ask ns to suppose that the Kasmirtan re- 
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cension was in i®tb guddlia Pai^T and Culika Fai^cT 
for he attributes Hemacandra’s illustration for Ijoth of 
them to the same Kasmivian Paisat-i version. Here conies 
another difFiculty in the shape of another variety of 
Paiil^'i, viz,, the Kekaya Pai^d, It is Sir G. A. 
Grierson who draws our attention to this. In the J. H- 
A. S. for 1913 (p. 391) he has a note on the Bfhatkatha 
in Markandeya’s Prakrt Grammar, He is of opinion that 
in the light of Markandeya’s (middle of 17th ceutui'y) 
evidence, the original Paisaci Gunadhya Brhatkatha was 
available till such a late date as Mai‘karid«ys,s. And this. 
Markan<Jeya tells us that the Brhatkatha is in neithti 
Buddha PaiiiicT nor Cfilika Paisaci but in variety called 
Kekaya Pai^ci. He says that the Sanskrit “Kvacil’ 
turns into “Kucapi" in Kekaya Fai^cT and illustrates from 
Brhatkatha. Kekaya is the eictreme 

northwest of India and perhaps the recension available 
there was in the local variation of the main Paii^aci, 
Perhaps the Nepalese version which was Budhasvamin s 
source was in Nepala-Pai^acL For, the following are 
the countries that Laksmidhara, author of the Sadbha^v 
candrika, gives acicordnig to old authorities (Vrddhas), 
as pervaded by the PaiacTPandya in the extreme 
south, Kuntala. a little higher up in the south, Rhoja, 
near Kuntala, Gandhara and Kekaya in the noi-thwesteru 
frontier and Nepal in the Himalayan region in the Noi 111 
as also the provinces named Bahlika, Simha, Sudliesna, 
Haiva and Kannojaka. These are not contiguous plates 
and Paiaaci does not seem to be a provincial dialect. TIow 
can the ftaTniR language be spoken in distant Pandya in 
the south, in Nepal in the north, and Kekaya in the 
north-western frontier ? That question of the artificial 
nature of the Prakrt called Pai^I apart, one is tempt¬ 
ed to postulate in the train of the Kekaya Paisaci, 
Kasmirian Paisaci and Culika Paii^aei, other Paisaci 
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Brhatkathris for othtT Pai^cT regions. We are at a loss Lo 
know if Culika lias any geographical significance and if 
so, what. Grierson is of opinion that the group nf 
languages coming under Pai^aci holoug to north-west 
India and Kii^Tr; and hence is the prevalence of the 
Brliatkalha in Kasmir, says Grierson in his Iswk on 
Paisa cl. S^)eyer also is of opinion that Pai^cl belongs 
to .Ni. W. India and K^inir, and says in his Studies on 
the Kathiisarilsagara thfit it is undeistaudable how the 
patronage and place of composition of the firhatkatha is 
given in the Daksinapatha. at the court of Satavahana 
of the city of Pratisthiina in Kuntala territory. Per¬ 
haps he forgets that in the quotation given by Laksini- 
dhaia, Kuntala and Bhoja are given as two of the pro- 
¥100*05 pervaded by the Pai^aci. 

To return to the main subject, hypothetical are the 
observations one is able to make regarding the original 
Brhatkatha. Even the few available Pai^aci passages 
quoted by Hemacandra, there is no very clear evidence to 
take as quotations from the Brhatkatha. That is* Henutt* 
candra does not quote them with the express mention of 
the name Brhatkatha; we can at best infer that they are in 
all likelihood from the Brhatkatha. Identification of the 
story and characters in it is next to impossib'e. It is when 
standing in such a helpless condition, in a condition of 
flouht and guess work, that Bhoja and his Sringara Prakasa 
greet us with some definite data. It is in chapter 28 of the 
Sf- Pra. devoted to Dutas and their work; Bhoja is 
illustrating a number of incidents and happenings in 
romantic love affairs; one such condition is Ai'thapa- 
haraija, the forcible or cunning snatching away of ladies 
clothes, jewels, etc, Thei*e is the classic instance of 
Krsna and the Gopika-vastrapaharana. But great is 
the debt of gratitude which is due to Bhoja from ns for 
fortunately leaving this Gopika-vastrapaharana and foi 
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illustrating it by a situation in a sul>-story found among 
tho innumerable stories of the Brhatkatha. It is the 
story of tlic gambler Thiuthakarala (Somadeva) or 
TenlAkarala (Ksemeodra) or Gentakarala (Sr* Bra.).’ 

It is now found in the Vi^maiila lambaka in the Brhat- 
kathamanjarl and the KathasaritsSgara and it is a 
story in the main-stoty of the marriage of Vikrarasdityn 
and the Sirohala princess Madaualekha in which the 
Yakifl Madananmftjari retiims a good turn done to her by 
the king by helping in bis marriage. The story of the 
r^ambler is told by Madanamaftjari to Vikrmadityaa 
man. In his storj% Mabakala (Siva at the burning ghat), 
wishing to help this resourceful gamliler-pauper, tells him 
one evening ihat in the night the Apsaras damsels of 
heaven come down to bathe in his tank, asks him. to steal 
away their garments and jewels and refuse to give them 
liack till they consent to give a young Apsaras among 
them, one named Kalavati, for his wife. The Brhat- 
kathamanian is very uninformingly abridged and hence I 
quote the relevent Slokas from the Kathasaritsagara 

i 

?nnT’'W:&r ^ srrf^ fR II 

WTOT RTi i 

5)3 11 

qRlRT if ^-fRsk ( 

?rr9i ^ !l 

tin ^ ^ 5Wi)t[T It 

?priri «rit *w' i 

etf 41 NieidhiTPr, II 

»In the KarpumtuQfiJtiri of Hajaiekljara. K.M. eJn, p. 17, 
line 1. tlie VHiifliikn VLAes '"fOTcl 'SvsnSIB!' »9 a to™ of hI)W 8C 
of tbi* Coti, (Hid ViiBUfleva tbi- connaenlator explains that it is a 
De.4i word'meaning vwiriRl i See alw tM-p. 22, where agam 
Viihlsalta culls the Cell 'TcntaVarala.' 
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This situation is quoted by Bhoja. What is really help¬ 
ful to us is Bhoja’s quotation of this part of the story in 
Prakrt. Bhoja says: 

“>?r (ft) f?) fit fn, 

(at ^ 

sirfn wairfH (^) tt ti ff'nr ^ ifiaift'; 

(qrfSr aasdhl mr ijnsHrfii); 

^grtrH' u»jt u;uai | qs^r (* 1 ) 

fh?R HTH (g) Ig tFT ^ (tf) I 

(?arn?nsl 3 et^ !) 

^ (h) ^ H Sira 

(qrn^q: 3 : 1 ; Pidlu:) 


HTqrdt THrcinJ ^ 

Hwriipn 

esqpwqi TUT) ffst 

(!U^r<+HJ fWT^W: qiqnreqttf:) 

?iir qrrpHtfit: (qmilP?:) 3^ ^ar gn^ (^ 

q gp^) gTi— 

^ OSlfH (qFUft') 


ql 

('srfy ft) 


v.m grw 

HI’T*?:) 


€»qqr5^” 

?fH II 

St, Pra., Vol. IV, pp. 516-517. 


This is clearly in Pai^aci language; for, we find here the 
eharactoriatic of the Paisaci as found in Vararuci, 
Simharaja and ‘Lakemidhara. In the Fai^ei the Skr. 
‘Na' is retained; it does not change into 'IJfa’ as in other 
Prakfts. In chapter 10, Vararuci has the Sutra 
;i: X. 5, The Sadbhasacaudrika says on p. 257 : ^*1 qni>: 
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cfflfsjiTiTi accovilance with thisj wc find in this 

passage: 

q (^) Finf3=^®Tf% 
sffft = qfft 

q (?T) qf^f5 = «<?5?lTfh 
=irtr=?pt*fi 

59 ^ 5f = 

qg rfg igwTf5) = ^wP!T 

As against this we also find two *Nas' in this paAsagt; - 
for m (the Skr. a: genetive singular of Aamat) and 
53 j for which however one is inclined^ to 

attribute to the scribe's carelessness. FurtJier, Siiaharaja 
says that it is not only a negative non*cbanging of J^kr.^ 'Na 
into : l^a' lint it is al^ a positive changing of Skr, 'i^a’ also 
into ‘Na\ See also Hemacandia’s verse illustration for 
Culika Paisacl; for In this passage also we 

find twice for 

Sec-ondly, in X. 7. Varaiuci says «h: and Bha- 
maha illustrates ^ as becoming We find in this 

passage quoted liy Bhoja for 55R. The two con¬ 

junct consonants get separated, though in Bhoja's quota¬ 
tion there is a difference in the initial consonant which 
has liecome f5 instead of being a. The T of the first 
separated consonant is natural and we find in Prakrt 
m=^-. I I I I 1 

= I f^^ = fNn!n I 

As a matter of fact, Simharaja's Piakrtarupavatara gives 

ill XX. Sutra 13 for 

Thirdly, the ablative form of a stem ending in 'a’ as 
‘Wilma’ licLomeB for The Sad. bha, ca. says: 

I 1 We accordingly find here irmdl 

sinpiT^ I 

Fourthly, Vararuci and Viilmlki say that in Paisaci 
‘Ta’ is not softened but continues to be hard. Even *Da' 
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beconiPti ‘Ta’; for I Varartici X, 3 Bays tliat 

the non-initial (Atiadya) third and fourth of it consonantal 
Varga cliange into the first and the second of that Varga. 

TT^^TTin I | n?i^: = ?r?t*T: | 

This condition of Varartici is not wholly satisfied by 
oar Paisaci passage. For, we do not see ^ changed into 'ir 
We find WTi;^ for uMWOti instead of But 

the Villniiki siltras notice only the non-changing of ‘Ta’ 
into *Da* as id other Priikrts. And this is satisfied hy 
our passage. We find here: 

I aNi^=wiT^ I i 

As against these instances, we have two ‘Das’— 
for,nw5i5ei)^f ^ for and which as in the ease of the 
two cases of ^ir'R can he attributed to careless copying. 

The condition of Anadya ‘Da’, etc., alone changing 
into ‘Ta’, etc., given by Vararuci is cast off by Vfilmlki: 

In Siraharaja also the condition of ‘Aniidy 
is alisent and the phenonaenon is given for Culika Paisact. 
And Grierson says in his Paisaci Lagguges of N. W. India 
lhat Vararm-i’s PiiidScT is Culika Paisact. 

In this connei'tion, a profitable examiTiation of the 
PaiiSacI passages quoted by Hemacandra can be nmde. 
His extracts do not show a change of the fourth of a 
cofisonanlal Varga into the seconil. We have in them 
and we even find ‘n’ the second changed into the 
fourth I 5'T=^nii, In anothei' passage ‘Dha’ is 

changed into the second; we find andf^^ forf^R^. 

Tims this change Itelween the 2nd and the ■Ith of a 
Varga seems to be ‘Vaikalpika’. 

Thus,, since leading Paisaci characteristics present 
theiiiselvea in this passage, we <‘an, beyond doubt, identify 
it as a Fnii^ci iiassage. 

F. U 
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It ia also beyond doubt that it is from the Pai.^ael 
Brbatkalba and, unlike the passages and isolated words 
quoted by Hemaeaiidia, this passage has a story that is 

easily identified as sbowfn above. 

Thirdly, there I'emains the question of deciding the 
exact source of this Pai^fici Brhatkatha extract, whether 
it can he the original of Gunadhya himself. Of course 
critical opinion as that of I,«acote and K^eith, (and Speyer 
also) is that Guna^ya could not have perpetrated the 
anachronism of writing Vikramaditya's story found now 
in the two Kasmirian Sanskrit versions in the Visama^ila 
lamhaka and that Vikrama's exploit were added in the 
st^fondarv PaisaoT text of the swollen ICa^merian Brhat- 
katha original. Thus Laeote, on seeing the passage now 
laid befoie the world from the Sr. Pra., would have no 
hesitaUon in saying that Bhoja quotes from the inflated 
Kiismirian recension, which Ka(*mendra and Somadeva 
faithfully translate into Sanskrit, 

We can clearly see that we face some difficulty 
if we propose to assign this Pai^cl passage in Bhoja to 
the recension on which are based the faithful versions of 
Ksemendra and Somadeva. Bhoja's source also has in it 
the stories of Vikramaditya, for Bhoja says that this 
story is from ‘Kalihgasena labha’ and Kalingosena is 
Vikranjaditya's queen. Elsewhere also Bhoja refers to a 
story in the section on Vikramaditya, the help rendered 
to him by Madanamaftjari in his marriage with the Sim- 
hala princess. Therefore Bboja's source also had the 
stories of Vikramaditya. But what we have to note 
here is that this foune is not identical with the Kasmirian 
version which forms the basis for Kwmendra and Soma¬ 
deva. For, in K^niendra and Somadeva, the stories of 
Vikramaditya are in the book called Visamasila lamhaka; 
but Bhoja calls that part of the Brhatkatha ‘Kalingasena 
labha\ (K. lambh,) 'It cannot be explained away that 
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Blioja. doe£i not mean here the whole lambha but means 
only the particular episode of the attainment of Kalinga- 
scnii only, Foi\ the story of Genta karala does not ap¬ 
peal^ as a sub'StoiT in the marriage of Yikramlditya and 
Kalingasena tint it appears in the story of Vikiama's 
subse<{tJ€'nt marriage with the Simhala princess. Tbus^ 
Bhoja*s Kalingflsena labha (lambha. Piakrt) is the name 
of the Vikramadiyta lambha in the source of Bboja. 
Sectmdly, in the gambler's story as found in the Ka^ini- 
rian version i^ep resented by Somadeva, there is no men¬ 
tion of a curse of Indra which w’oiild turn the Apsaras 
damsels into stones if they did not return to heaven be foie 
daybreak; and further Somadeva’s '(’hintha karala does 
not expressly request- them to give one of them for his wife ; 
Siva has asked him to demand one Kalavati and he de¬ 
mands her at the very outset. These show that Bhoja 
quotes from a Pai^cf original, different from that which 
forms the basis of Ksemendra and Somadeva. Perhaps 
Bboja is quoting from the original of Gnna^hya himself 
and as to the existence of Guna^ya’s original, scholars 
need not lie so sceptic as they are. 

Regarding the obstacle of the Vikraniaditya-KaHnga 
sena story standing In our way of identifying Bhoja's 
source with anything but a later and swollen recension, 
we have only to remark that the Vikramaditya-problem is 
not yet solved. K. P. Jayaswal has discussed this qneS’ 
tiou of the identity of the Vikramaditya of the last book 
and also the Satavabana of the first book of the Katha- 
saritsagara and the Brhatkathamanjarl in a long article 
on §aka-Satavabana Problems in the J.B.O.R.S., 1930, 
pp. 279—204, His conclusions are as follows : The great 
renowned Vikramadilya, the first king to fie called by 
that name, the Vikramaditya of UjjayinT, is Gaiitami- 
pntra ^takarnT of the ,Andhra nSMtavahana line. His line 
at Pratisthiina in the south had its greatest personality in 
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a grandson of Jiis, Htlla-Satav^iniin, tlie author of the 
Sapta^ati, who Ijecame king alxtut 17—21 A,D, He was 
also called Vikranmditva and he also defeated the ^kas 

P 

in 78 A.D. He is the Kuntata satakaruT' raferred to Ijy 
Vatsyayana and hf was the son of Mahendraditya or 
Mahendra Satakarm. GnnadJiya was his court-poet. 
Jayaswal opines that the Satavahana of the Kathapl^ha 
and the Vi^uiaslla lambaka's Vikramuditya are identi¬ 
cal. Far from being a later addition, the Vi^amasila 
lanibaka Is the crown of the work, singing as it does the 
glory of the poet Ganadhyas patron, Tlala-Satavahana- 
Vikraniaditya-Kuntola-Sfltakariii. The golden age of 
tlic Satavihanas at Fratisth^a Is liotween 5S B,0. and 
78 A.D. 

But the text itself gives little room for such identi¬ 
fication as Jayaswal has done. The Kathapitha nowhere 
refers to its Satavahaiia by the name Vikramaditya, a 
name of renown which one must have preferred. If the 
Kathapitha Satavahana is Vatsvuyaiia's Kuntala Sata- 
kami, we do not find in the stories of the Kathapitha or 
the Visamasila lambakas the chief queen of that king, 
Malayavatl and the interesting story of how the king 
killed her accidentally. 

Speyer says in his Studies on the Kathasaritpugara 
that Smith is of opinion that Hala-Satavahana 

of the Andhra-Satavahana dynasty which i^ame into being 
alxiut ^0 H.C,, ruled about GS oi 5-1 A.D. and that he is 
the patron of three works: the Saptasatl, Gunadhya'B 
Brliatkatlia and the Kutanlra vyakarana. These thi'ee 
w’orks must he placed about <i0—70 A,D. Speyer does 
not agree with this view' am! he calls Smith’s arguments 
‘one-sided' and 'specious’, He doubts Llie patronage of 
Uunadhya and his Brhatkathu by Ufila in the south on 
the ground that, according to Grierson, Paii^'i is a 
north-west Indian language and that it is impossihle to 
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believe the only great work in that language to have been 
written at a place so distant from the home of the lan¬ 
guage. But Speyer stfeme to forgets as has been pointcii 
out at the Ijeginniog, that Sanski'it works give many other 
j)l;u*cs hesidca the north-west region, and among them 
the very place where Salavahana ruled, as the home of 
the PaisiIeL Kiija^khara also says that the Vindhyaii 
legion is petvaded by Pai^ei and Grierson aa'epts, in 
view of Raja^'kliarak statement, that though the north¬ 
west ia the original liome. the Paii^ci spread to other 
parts also.® This argument apart, Speyer says that 
GunSdhya could not have composed the KalhapTtha, for 
Somadeva says in Taranga viii, sloka 37 that bataialiana 
composed the KathapHha. Speyer argues with Weljer 
in the view that the Saptatlati cannot be placed before the 
third century A.D. According to the Kathapitha it¬ 
self, its Satavahana is coeval with the Naudas of Patali- 
putra and it is not possible for Smith to naively fix him 
in the hrat century A.D. Speyer then argues for 300 
A.D, as the date of the composition of Gunadhya’s 
Brhatkatha but from here all his arguments are trivial 
and as he himself says, are Imsed on the assumption that 
what ^ve have in Somadeva*s version is true of the original 
also. Spej'er advances the “Nagarjuna argument . 
That Nagarjuna figure.^ ia one of the stories need not 
necessarily mean a later date for the Brhatkatha, Accord¬ 
ing to the Frakri katha in verse called Lilfivatl, Niigar- 
juna was a minister of Hlla-Satavahana and Gimudhya 
might have recorded stories of his famous coutempot ary 
also in his work, Bui it is so difficult to say anything 
definitely on the Vikramaditya problem. 

It is interesting to note that the PaisacI oxtiacl 
given by Bhoja is in the most direct, plain, unadorned, 

sSee A.S. C’oattoveidy between Krnicro- ami 

Gl'iersoii, 
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one is even tempted to say bald, prose style. It runs 
tbus: 

—n't I *ITr^ I 

?iwif»i: I ^ ^r^nr: ? 

| ^FWTX qiiran?l ^ ^T^^Pli 

ftranicir ^ ?Ri*iRqTH: t 

iliKTOrai;—Ji<R^ 4t ^^n%j ^ ttrit' i 

Wlien compared to this, the passages quoted by Hema- 
eandra show a little more effort at literary beauty though, 
s{)eakmg geneially, they are also in a simple and straight 
style. We are tempted to attribute such a non-llaniboyant 
and extra-sunple style of narrative prose to (juMdhya’a 
original itself. 

The last point to be consideu'ed here is the fact that 
from the extract quoted by Bboja, we are led to conclude 
that the original Brhatktba is purely in proae. If Hema- 
chandra also had quoted fmm it, his extracts will go to 
couhrm it. This also agrees with a guess of Br. Keith 
that Guiyadhya's oiiginui was in prose, a guess based upon 
Bat I din’s remark of Gadya, the two Tdrieties are 
Kathii and Akhyayika. (Keith, ^kr. Lit. p. litib). This 
is also supported by the reference to the B}‘ha.tkatha in 
Jinasena's Mahapurana or Adipurui^a.* 

* Ill ;i Kote uB pp. 547-8^ VbI, V.p IHQ. on tb« Adipmana 
and BrlialkLifliih^ Kunlu PTtisml Tain points uut Ibiit JinasBDa baotiii 
IkiTjisBlf ijii the iiadya Katlia ol Si-i Kavi rarame^vurit. 

^ In an aijiule entitleil *l>unie ^-^bsenatioiis on tJie Brhat- 
kath&’ in VqL I. No, 2 ot ItidUm CuUnrt (p, ^18)* ilr. C. 1>. 
Chaiterjtfe &ays iLal llitre were five recensiojiB uf the liTbatkaiha 
in and that ‘^owe of the Pailiu receUbiQU!^, very prabahly 

the fifth utiB, wasi in prose, while otlieri? were in verse/^ lie adds: 
*'‘A BrbatkathB in Paioiici prose wa^i at Ipaat known Itt Dandin and 
■Jinii^eua.*' lii a foot-notep be says furllier: **Tlie cprfgimi of 
ihe Bihntkathaiu&fiiari niid rtial of the Katbl^^ai itsagara^ tIr,, the 
third and the fourth recension, were nnduubtrdly in Wb 

do not think that there ig any eridencE to suiiptLsa a FaijacI (ext 
ill ver&e form- The reasou for Mr* Chaltorji's afl^ming four 
Pin^ari texts m verRc^s are not given hy Mr, Chattorjee, thi o(ijor 
alio, Mr. Clmtierjee differs from Locate- 










THE POLITICAL ALLEGORY IN KALIDASA’S 
KUMaHASAMBHAYA 

BY 

C, Ktjxhan Raja, Pn D., 

Madrns Vnhersity. 

It has bc^n acof^pted by many fstholar^ that the vforks 
of Kalidasa, are not to be taken aa merely poetical pre¬ 
sentations of certain stories of some kiTi[Ts or of certain 
Ptii'anic tales and that they reflect the politic^al conditions 
of Kalidasa’s days; from this, attempts have l^een made to 
fix the date of Kalidasa. Thus the great sacrifice per¬ 
formed by Pusyainitra is regarded as reflecting the 
sacrifice performed by Samudra Gupta; the conquests of 
Raghu as descrilied in the fourth canto of the Raghuvamsa 
are regarded as reflecting the conquests of the same Gupta 
Emperor; and the later portions of the Raghuvamsiia are 
regarded as picturing the decadent condition of the later 
kings of the ruling dynasty founded by great conquerors 
and kept in prosperity by virtuous rulers. In the men¬ 
tion of a law point in the sixth Act of the Sabuntala, 
scholars find some i^fei^uce to the law of inheritance pie- 
vailing at the time of Kalidasa, In the present Paper I 
am not propounding any new doctrine; my attempt is a very 
modest one, that of applying this well known attitude of 
scholars to a particular work of Kaltdasa, 

The main story in the Kumarasambhava is as follows, 
Daksa, one of the Prajapatis (Lords of men) insulte^i 
siva the Great God, who was also his son-in-law. Sati, 
his daughter and the consort of Siva toiiM not bear this 
humiliation and so she committed suicide; she was later 
re-bom as the daughter of Himavan, the king of moun¬ 
tains, Siva withdrew himself from the affairs of the 
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world and resorted to [wnance in the valleys of the ITiiiia- 
vati. Himavan desired his dau^htei' to be niarried to Siva 
who was engagef] in penance and directed his daughter 
to worship and propitiate the great God. 

At this time the world of vii tiions men was without 
a leader' and the evil powers of the world under the leader¬ 
ship of Taraka were harraising the gods. The gods went 
to Ikahnian, the Supreme God, and re])resented their 
grievances to Him. Bialmian told them that a leader 
could be secured only through the re-union of S'iva with 
Pai'vatT, the daughter of Himavan, and He directed them 
to take steps to bring about that union. 

The gods were not able to undei'stand llie real mean¬ 
ing of the direction of Brahman and they tried to hring 
about this union through the device of inciting the carnal 
passions of Siva, Kama, the presiding deity of physical 
love tried hia strength and was consumed to ashes hy the 
fire from the face of Siva. 

Parvali decided to resort to penance to propitiate 
Siva; Siva was pleased with her austerities and after 
placing Parvatl's fidelity to a. severe ordeal, He made Hia 
presence before her and gave His p?‘Omise [o take her as 
His consort, 

m- 

Aiva assembled the seven great sages and sent tbeni 
as envoys to seek the hand of Par vat J. They went to 
IliinavSn and Hiraavau was greatly pleased at it and the 
marriage was aiTanged, 

The marriage was celebrated in a grand way and 
Siva and Par vat i spent many years in happy union. Thus 
the work closes, as it is available at present. 

We do not know what earlioj- source Kalidrisa had 
for picturing Siva’s second consort as the daughter' of 
Himavan; it has not been pioved that the Pnrana version 
of the story is earlier than Kalidasa, In so far as Kali¬ 
dasa had no original known to us, exee[)t the Imre men- 
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tion of the name of Raghu in some of the geneologies 
now [Ji'eyerved in the Pui'anaa, for the first eight cantos 
ftf the Raghuvam^a in which Raghn is the hero, there is 
no ground to believe that in the ease of Kumarasani- 
bhava he had any original to model his epic. 

If we can conceive of an Indian Empire extending far 
beyrmd the prestmt liorders of India, which collapsed 
on account of the misrule of her rulers and if we con¬ 
ceive of the re-hirth of Imlia within th'.* narrower limits 
encompassed by the Himalayas, the imagery fits in very 
iiVell with the starting portion of the KuniTrasambhava* 
The epic begins with the mention of Himav5n, the 
king of the mountains, of divine form : 

astv uttarasyanr disi tJevatatma himalayo uama 

nagadhii'ajafi 

piirvaparau vnrinidhi vigiihya sthitn^ prthivj'a 

iva nianadantlah 

Kmn. T—1. 

Tn the following sixteen versos Him avail's great neas is 
described in detail. Then Himavan married Mena, the 
daughter of the fore-fathers bom through mental acti¬ 
vity (inanasim pitrnam kanj^Sm, Kum, —19) for the pre¬ 
servation of his dynasty (kulasya sthitaye, Kutn, 1 18). 

Kalidasa must have been cjuite aware of the unitj of 
India as based on the position of the Himalayas on the 
North and of the ocean on the other sides. He knew 
that India’s greatness and her continued secui'ity depend¬ 
ed on the protection of the Himalayas as a father. 

The blessings of ancient fore-fat hers constituted the 
fit consort for Himavan for the birth of the New India. 
Thus the New India was heralded under the auspices of 
the great range of mountains on the north and the bless¬ 
ings of the ancient fore-fathers, who were the guardians 
of India's destiny. This union waTi applauded hy the 
F. 1? 
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great sages, the spiritual guardians of the land {muni- 
fiani api mfinanTyam, Kum. 1—18). First was born the 
mountain Mainaka. At this stage in the 21st verse, 
Kalid^a introduces Parvati. Sati was the consort of 
§iva. Her father, the Prajapati (Lord of men) insulted 
§iva, and unable to Iteat this humiliation at the hands 
of her father, she discarded her body through her spiritual 
power and she Tesorte<l to the tonsort of Himavan, name¬ 
ly, the blessings of the ancient forefathers, for her re* 
liir*h. 

athavanianena pituh praynkta daksasya kanya 

bhavapu rvapatni 

sati sati yogaviyiiktadeha tarn janmane ^ailvadhum 

prapede. 
Kum. I. 21. 

Kalidasa's patriotism is something unique. He could 
not believe that his native land c^uld perish through any 
external oppression and he says that the temporary 
collapse of the empire was only a self-willed immolation 
through her own spiritual power on account of the sin 
of her ow'n father, the protector of man. That 
was not a final destruction; the empire immediately 
took re-birth under the pioteetion of the HimaJajis 
and with the hlessings of the ancient fore-fathers of 
the land. 

Kalidasa felt that although there were other childreii 
for the Himav^ to protect, namely, the other countries 
brodering on it, it was only India that was born through 
the blessings of the ancient forefathers anil it was India 
that was the real favourite of Himavau. 

mahibhrtah putravato *pi drstis tasminnapatye 

na jagama trptim 
Kum I 27. 
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She sanctified the father and also an ornamentation 
to the father as the chaste ivorda are to a poet. 

saiJiskuravatyeva gira manisi taya sa putas ca 

vibhusitas ca. 

Kum. I. 28. 


Kalidasa seems to think of some kings entrusted with the 
task of protecting the empire which was the consort of 
the great God, who abused bis position, flouted leligion 
and thus brought humiliation to the country. The em¬ 
pire must have met with ruin on account of the mis¬ 
conduct of the ruler. KSUdasa must have known an 
empire of smaller dimensions being rebuilt under very 
sacred auspices. Fmm verse No. 29 until verse No, 49, 
in twenty one verses, Kalidasa descTil^es the youth of 

Parvatl. j. t j- 

Narada, one of the spiritual guardians of India, 

saw this young daughter of Himavan near the father and 
prophesied that she would onc« again become the sole 
consort of the great god. 

tarn naradah kamacarah kadacit kanyam kila 

prek^ya pituh samipe 

eamadide^aikavadhiim bhavitrlm premia 

sarirfirdhaharam harasya. 

Klim. I—50^ 


Ngrala knew -.hat was going to hapjwn; he knew that tha 
new cotmlry hordering on the Himalayas wonld race 
more he the beloved of the great God on account of her 


own worth. u 11 

The question is always about the person who sh^ld 

take the initiative to bring about such a re-unioii. a 

grace is not something which comes in very easily. Natur 
ally men are a little diffident in approaching Him, and a 
man i^adilv ap^al^ 
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ing from His sido. There was m> real leader ill the 
coonliy who could ilt'iiicate himself and the hmd to the 
service of God, and the protecting wall of the Himalaj'aa 
was the ouly secui'ity for the country. Thus Himavaa 
will not take the initiative in the matter. The newly 
horn country was becoming mature; and without re-union 
with God, the counti'y may come under evil powers. All 
that the Himavan could accomplish was to protect his 
ward from falling into evil bands. This was the posi' 
tion. 

guru^ pragalhhe ’pi vayasy ato ’syas tasthau 

n j V ftta nyavarabh ila^ |,i 

ayacitiram na hi devadevam adrih sutam 

grahayituni ^’aka. 

Kum. I—51, 

It was also difficult to expect God to take the initiative 
in the matter. Ever since the destruction of Daksa’s 
rlaughter, be had renounced all thoughts of having a 
consort and devoted himself to penance with some motive 
which cannot be explained. 

yadaiva purve janane ^riram aa daksaro^at 

sudat! sasarja 

tadaprabhftyeva vimuktasahgah patih pa^unam 

aparigrabo ‘bhut, 

Kum. I—53. 

sa k^ivasas tapase yatatma gangapravahoksita- 

devadam 

prastham himadrer mrganifahigandhi kiiieit 

Kvanatkinnaram adhyuvasa. 

Kum, I—54. 

tatragnlm adbaya samitsamiddham svam eva 

inuityantaram a.?tamurtilji 

svayaii) vidhaia 1aj>asah phalariam kenapi 

kameua tapa^ cacii'a. 

Kum. I—57. 
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Evpii in tlips^ vej'st's ICaliilasa hints that God’s sepa- 
ration fixim the affairs of India was not to be a perma¬ 
nent feature. He took bis alwde in tbe vall^^ of the 
Hiiim\rLn (prastham LiiiiaJrer . - - adhyuvasa Kuni. 1 
54), in the vicinity of the place where Pai vati was htn^- 
jii that place there >vaa the Gtinges flowing, with its 
floods watering the Devadaru trees on the hiinks (ganga- 
piavaliok^itaydevadaru Kuni, 1—54), and the place was 
permeated with the fragrance of musk (nirganabhi- 
gandht Kum. 1-54), Such is not the appropriate place 
for the performance of penance, absolutely free from all 
concern abijut mairs affairs. The place is more appro¬ 
priate for re union with the world and its affairs. 

further he is the object of penance and as such 
there was no othei- God whom he had to propitiate; and 
so he performed penance deilicating Himself to one of Hm 
own eight Toi ms (svam era murtyantaram astaniuntih 
Kinu- 1^71, and he had some motive that cannot be 
explained (kenapi kamena Kum. 1—57). What other 
motive could He have than to make India fit to lie Hia 
Consort once more ' Thus althongh active stei>s were not 
taken bv the fciiiimeme God at this stage to bring about 
a reunion of himself and India, He was preparing the 


ground for such an event, 

Himavan directed his daughter U> serve the Lord 
who was performing penance, Himavan knew that his 
daughter must prove herself worthy of aceeptance hy the 
Supreme God and that he himself cannot bring about 
their union, like the ordinary unions between husliands 


and wives effected by the parents. 

anarghvam ai'ghyena tam adrinathah svargau- 
^ kashm areitam arcaj i 


tva 


aradhanayasyu 


sakhisametam samadide^a prayatymi 

tanujaui 


Kum, I— 
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In the next verse also, Kalidasa makes it quite clear that 
Siva's penance had only one motive and that is to enable 
India to become once more a fitting Consort of His. 

pratyarthibhutam api samadhe^ ^nsr^amariiiui 

giri^ 'nuinene. 

Km. 1—59. 

If what He was performing was the ordinaty penance 
undertaken to get freed from the entanglements of the 
world, the presence of a young lady is an obstacle. But 
He permitted her presence and her servicse. 

After thus describing the temporary separation of 
the country from the Diviue influence and after indicat¬ 
ing the approaching re-union of the two, Kalidasa starts 
to picture the condition of the country^ during this period 
of separation. The Evil Powei's under the leadership of 
Taraka were harrassing the gods and they approached 
Brahman to seek protection. 

tasmin viprakrta^ kale tarakepa divaukasah 
turasaham purodhaya dhaina svayatiibhuvam 

yayau. 
Knm. II—1. 

They explained their plight to the Supreme Brahman 
and prayed to Him to save them from their plight by 
sending a leader. 

tad icchamo vibho sra^tum senanyani tasya 

^antaye. 

Kum. II—51. 

goptaram surasainyanam yam puraskriya 

gotrabhit 

pratyanesyati aatmhhyo bandim iva jaya^riyam. 

Knm. 11—52. 

All that India lacked was a. leader. They hail plenty of 
physical aud mortal power. If a leader will guide the 
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divine army, success is assured. To this Brahman re¬ 
plies to say that the evil power oiierates as much through 
his potency ns gocKi powers can operate. lie cannot era* 
dicate evil from the world. The fight must be between 
the good powers and the evil powers in the world and not 
between the Supreme Biahinan and evil powers, 

itah sa daityah praptaiSrir neta evarhati k^ayam. 

Kmn. IT—55. 

They must wait and prepare themselves for victory. He 
cannot himself take any independent steps to create a 
leader for his ruin, alt hough he can assure them of final 
triumph for the virtuous. 

sampatsyate vah kamo 'yam kalah kascit 

pratiksyatam 

□a tv a^a siddhau yasyami sargavyiiparain 

atmana 
Kum. II—54. 

Brahniau advises them to see that I he destruction of evil 
do come as a natural process in the affairs of man and of 
the world and that it is not to lie imposed by God. The 
only w'ay in which a leader can Ije born, capable of defeat¬ 
ing the enemy, is to see that the country Is re-united to 
the Great God Siva. Brahman represents the supreme 
spiritual power in the Univet‘se: both the evil power and 
the good power in the universe function on account of 
this supreme force, which will not operate against either 
of them. Evil must be resisted by virtue in alliance 
with physical force, just as evil force is functioning in 
combination with physical force. So He instincts them 
to bring about the re-union of the country with the 
Divine. 

Umarupenate yiiyain samvamastimitarn mana^i 
Sanibhor yatndhvam nkrn?tum 


Kum IT—59, 
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A leatler far the iifitioD cannot l^e won through the 
pure supreme spirit functioning. It is only through the 
conil)inatiDn of the spiritual force with physical force 
that a leader capable of eradicating evil and liringing 
the triumph of the good over the evil, will he l)orn. 
And w'hen apiritual force is nnited to physical force, 
there will lie the salvation of the land. 

tasyatma Sitikanthasya sainapatyam upelya vah 
moksyate euj-al)and!nam venlr viiyavibhutibhih. 

Kum. II—61. 

The gods of the Kumarasanihhava rcprtsen!: the good and 
pious fieople of the land, who imdeistand only the world¬ 
ly affairs or only the divine inteiwention in man’s affairs. 
When the Supreme Biahman said that man cannot lie 
saved Ihi-ongh a mere divine intervention and that man 
must woi'k nut his own salavation, they thought that such 
a salavation can be brought alxiuL in tlie ordinary way. 
x\n individual is united to another individual b various 
capacities, either as husband and wife, or as father and 
son, or as brother and brother, or as master and servant 
through some temporary' tie. But the fie that binds man 
to God is of quite a different nature. It is tliis secret 
that the gods did not undemand, and they tried to effect 
the union of God and man in the normal way. Kaiua- 
deva W'ho represents the agent that bz-ings about the 
normal tie between two individuals as husband and wife 
boasts of his powers and promises to unite even the Great 
God to a woman, 

tava prusadat kusunirmidho ‘pi saJiavam ekam 

madhuin eva lahdhva 

kuryani liai-asyupi pinakapaper dhairyacyiitim 

ke mama cl ban vino 'nye, 

Kum, III—10, 
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Then the chief of the gods telle Kamadeva that tliat was 
just what be wanted him to accomplish. They wanted 
him to unite Siva with Piirvati ao that a son may be born 
of the union, wiio will lead the gods into victory against 
their foe, 

a^ipaatii lianagatim vfifahke kjryam tvayi nab 

p rati p&niudtalpaiu 

nifaodlia jajAih|ii^hnjam idanim uccairdvisam 

ipsitam etad eva 

Ktim. 111—14. 

ami hi vii yaprabhavam harasya jayaya senanyam 

u^ti deva.^ 

sa ca tvadekesunipatasadhyo bviihmahgabhilr 

brabmani yojitatma 

'Kum. in—15, 

tasmai himadreh pray a tarn tanujam yatatmane 

rocayitiim yatasva 

yofitsu tadviryaniBekabbumih saiva. ksametya- 

tmahhu ropadi^tam. 

Kum. Ill—16. 

In these words Kalidasa brings into great promiiieiioe the 
nature of the real evil that existed in the country. The 
present-e of what is patent as an evil is not the worst mis¬ 
fortune in a oonntiy. The so-called good people are often 
the most unfortunate dangers to a cx)untry. They cannot 
distiitgui^ l^etween the ordinary human relations and 
the naiirw of iksd's relation to man. Evil brings about 
misfortune in man's life; but the good operating in bad 
ways brings about woi'se misfortunes. This is the tra¬ 
gedy in all countries. The real nature of tragedy in 
man's life is when virtue operates for attaicnient of 
virtuous ends in the wrong way and brings about worse 
misforiunefi than fmm tipc'ration of evil, The removal 
F. 13 
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of such Tirtuous peO[>ie from a country is the first step 
for the salTation of a country. This is the gi'eat teach¬ 
ing of Kalidasa in this {jortion of the Kumarasamijhava- 

The only way to propitiate God is to completely dedi- 
cate oneself to God. Parvatl now takes the right step. 
She per forma peimiice of a severe nature, God is pleas¬ 
ed. Her fidelty is tested in a very severe way and she 
stands the ordeal with great firmness. Then God Him¬ 
self proposes the union; he sends the great sages as Ids 
messengei's to the fatJier of Parvatl, 

The way to be religious is not to tiy to win over tlod 
ly ways in which kings and masters are won over in the 
world. This is the very negation of religion. Religion 
is the complete dedication of the entire life in all its 
activities for the service of God. It is only such a total 
dedication that can win over the Grace of God, And such 
a Divine Grace is necessary for the country to have a 
national hero as leader to defend virtue against the opera¬ 
tion of evil and to bring about the triumph of virtue ovei’ 
evil, 

I Iiave not strained any portion of the Kumarasaui- 
bhava to read a sort of political allegory or political philo¬ 
sophy into it. Nor have 1 tried to read too much itibo 
sc'ant phrases and expres.sions here and thei'C. I find a 
certain political thought very prominent in the whole 
epic. The destruction of a great eurpire through man's 
sin against the laws of God, the evils in the world conse¬ 
quent on this separation of God from man’s affairs, the 
propitiation of God through the total dedii'ation of the 
country to the cause of God, and God's union with the 
country’s life resulting in the birth of a national leader 
who could vanquish the evil—this central idea, is very 
plain in the epic. 

I cannot say whether Kalidasa harl any definite poli¬ 
tical event in his mind when he developed this political 
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allegoiy, or whether he was explaining a political ihought 
in a general way. The great empire of Candi‘agupta 
Maiirj'a which extended beyond the borders of the pre- 
sent India, its disruption due to the maladministration of 
the decadent later Mantya rulers, Pasyamitia’s revival 
of the Magadlia Empire and his services to the country by 
the revival of religious life in the country—these histori¬ 
cal facts fit in with the allegory verj" well. Neither the 
establishment of a great empire after defeating the 
country's foes by Candragupta Manrya nor the establish¬ 
ment of the great Gupta Empire fits in with this allegory 
so well as the Pusyanjitra event. 

Perhaps the pro-Buddhistic and anti-Vedic tenden¬ 
cies of the Mauryan Emperors and the pro-Vedic and 
anti-Buddhistie tendencies of the Suuga Empeiors have 
lieen a little over-drawn in the books on Eailv Indian 

H 

Histoiy written in i-ecent times. But the decadence of 
the later Mauryan Emperors, the overthrow of the last 
Maurj^an Emperor by Pusyamitra and Pusyamitra’s devo¬ 
tion to Vedic religion have a firmer foundation than the 
pIt'dilections of historians, If Kalid^a was a contem¬ 
porary of Agnimitra, Pusyamitra’s son, and if in that 
case the memory of Candragupta's great Empire and of 
the misrule of the immediate predecessors of Pusyamitra, 
namely, the last Mauryan Emperors, were fresh iu the 
memory of the nation and well-known to Kalidasa, the 
allegory Iwcomes all the more appropriate. But my only 
point is the pi’csence of a eui‘rent of political thought in 
the Kmnarasambbava. 
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THE STONEBOAT OF DHAEMAPALA 


BY 

D». H, C. Ray Chaudhuri. M A., Ph D. 

There w a passage in Sand hyaka ra’s R* *^imamrita in 
connectioii with the eulogy of the famoas king Dhornia- 
pala of Bei^al which has puzzled modern scholars and 
('ommentators. We are told that the “stone-boat” {gro~ 
ifanait) of the great king hoated on the sea, eTen as gourds 
(iicfhgSkn), and looked radiant as it effected a snccesafol 
cross ing:— 

Tatkvl^dipo nrijtaiirabhud. 

Dkarmo dhumama inek^heaknlt 
yasyiibdhimtirndffTdTaTUZTt 
rftrdjapi kirtfiravadath^ 

The ancient commentator explains gr&minau as 
Mlanauko or stone-boat. The distinguished stholars^ to 
ivhom we owe the latest edition of the Rdmacarita find in 
the Terse a possible reference to a naval expedition, but 
add that “what is meant by stone-boats is not 

very dear. What important historical event is alluded to 
in this ol>8cure passage, we shall perhaps neyer know.’** 

The evidence of a JaTanese text may, however, be con¬ 
sidered in this connet^tion. The text in question is the 
Tantu Panggelaran. Dr, Afajumdar^ |K>mta out that it 
is a w'ork of the nature of a Purajia and contains matters 
relating to theology, cosmogony as well as stories of a 
mythological character. In this text we have the tale of 
a great an ascetic (riftH i.a., bhikshu of the Bkoirava 

> Riimocarihtjn, i. -t, 

- Dt. B. C. Maunijumtlftr, Dr. E. O, and Pandit N 

n. Barterji KaTrattrtba. 

* Tutrodudiem, p. s. 

■* 5t(Vrtr/tGrfr?ptf, II. pp. M3, 133. 
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sect whose weird and uncanny practices led to a royal 
decree for his expulsion from -lava. The king^'s men 
threw him into the sea, but he came back. Then they 
burnt his body and threw the ashes into the sea. But the 
tfiku could not lie diaivjsed of in that way. What followed 
is best stated in the words of Dr. 'Majntndai': — 

'‘Amazed at the exhibition of the magical power by 
the Pandit, the king’s emissaries fell at his feet when the 
latter said ; ‘ I belong to the island of Kambangan and 
have a Bhujangga-mandala there. As the king is angry,* 
I shall go back to my own land; a piece of nill I 

take as my hoat.’ The bewildered servants of the king be¬ 
came his disciples and accompanied him . Sometime 

later (the aforesaid eifca) came back to tbe island of Java. 
He divided his Iwdy in two parts, and there arose one 
Saugnta (Buddhist) empu Waluh-lang and one Saiva, 
empu Baramg”. 

We have in the above extract reference to a “stone 
l)oat”, the use of which by the wizard of the Bbaiiava sect 
Is doubtless intended to illustrate his possession of mira¬ 
culous powers. It is not improbable that posterity 
attributed to Dharmapala, just those magic powers that 
they bad learnt to associate wnth the adepts of the liknja- 
napafliflarffl/rts or orders of Saiva or Buddhist wizards, 
The ascription to Gopala, the father of Dharmapala, of 
the attributes of the Buddha {Lokanathfi, DaJuholfi) in the 
Bhagalpur Grant of Narayanapala’’ and several later re¬ 
cords, may be recalled in this connection. Sandhyikara 
Nandiij lived some three centuries iiftcr Dlmru'apaLi. In 
his days the figure of the real founder of Prda imperialism 
mast have become almost mythical, and we need not 
sui'prised at the attribution to him of the use of a atoner 
{)oat like that of Mahampu Palyat of Javanese legend. 


“ A. K. Muilfaya, fratniitlcliliairicta, "fi. 
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MAHAMjiitopADmrAYA Pt, BisHEsirwAR Nath Heu, Jodhpur 

This Uistortcnl poem of 32 cantos wi ittcn by Jagjivan 
Hhatta* covei-s a peiiod of at>Dut half a centary from 
1730 to 1781 V. 8. (1674 to 17M A. D.)- 

The period ranging from 1735 to 1781 V. S. or 1678 
to 1724 A. I), has its spet'ial importance in the history of 
Pajputana as well as that of India. This was the period 
when Emperoi' Am'angz&b tried to subjugate hlai w^r, but 
was Jater on forced to move toTvards the Deccan, where he 
died in 1763 V. S. or 1707 A.D. hAs soon as he died, 
Maliaraja Ajitsingh, the posthumns son of Maharaja 
Jasvantsingh 1 , retook Mar war and played conspitoions 
role in the reigns of Emperor Bahadur Shah, Jahandar 
Shah, Farnikh Siyar, Hafi-uddarjat, Shiihjahan II and 
Mohammad Shah, 

The poem oj>cns with the defeat of the Pathans by 
Maharaji Jasvant Singh I of Mirwar on the bank of the 
river Gandab in 1730 V. S. (1674 A, D,) and ends with 
tlie marriage at Muttia of Maharaja Ahhayasingh, the 
son and successor of Maharaja A jit Singh, with the 
daughter of Maharaja -fayasingh of Jaipur in 1781 V. S. 
(1724 A. D.). 

As this work was written by a contemporary poet so 
it is of great importance for the history of that period. 

Only one manuscript copy of the hook is found in the 
Jodhpur State Manuscript Library, which, though in good 
condition, is full of mistakes and shows the poet’s 
ignorance of Sanskrit grammar. 

1 file SOUTHS to bt 11 Slirmtfill Briiliiiiiiaii by but 

n nth lap raa fac siiiil with certainty. 
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Its editing ba.s been ent mated to Pandit Nityanind 
Shastri, a well versed Pandit anil poet, ineharge of the 
State Man user ipt Library, lalled “Pustak-Prnkash”, who 
baa already edited ita 20 cantos and as soon as the work 
is completed and revised and funds made available, it will 
be sent for publication. 

This poem is wi'itten on 312 leaves of hand made 
paper measuring each side having 8 lines and 

each line contains about 25-Devan5gari letters. 

SUMMARY OF ITS CONTENTS 
The first canto 

III the beginning the poet first sings the praises of his 
beloved god fihnkrishna and then SarasvatT and QanSsh. 
He then describes Jodhpur city and its mler Maharaja 
Jasvantsingh I, eon and snorsesaor of Raja Gajaingh, whose 
principal queen waa of the Yndava clan. The poet then 
mentions the reign of Emperor Anrangzeb, son of Emperor 
Shahjah^, on whose command Muhammad Amin, son of 
Anifr-ul (Umra) and grand son of Mirjuinla left Kabul 
and reac4iet! the pass named Tuod-gulam, where he was 
pltindeiced by the Pathans, The defeated Nawab then re¬ 
quested Maharaja .Jasvant for help, which was tendered 
bj' punishing the enemy and lecovering the captive wife 
and daughter of the Kawab. The Maharaja then Teturn* 
ed to Peshawar and encamped there." 

Tim second canto 

This “Sarga’ begins with the conversation lietweon the 
sage Narad and god Indrn in which the former telates 
themis-deeda of Emperor Aui angseb and infonuB tlie latter 

^ Perhaps this event rebies to the attack of Piithaiia on 
Shttj>t>at-kLiii iMfaf the river Gandib, wliich to«k place m 
1730 V. S. (1674 A.D ). 
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tliat as Maliuraja JasYaiitsiaghj the rukr of Marwfir (from 
whom only the Ejii[>eror ts afraid) lias icnched the even¬ 
ing of his life, so the people will have to suffer still more 
at the hands of the Emj>t‘jior after his passing away. 

Iiidra then holds a conference with the other gods and 
accompanied I'y them approaches Bnihmu, who having 
heard iheni leads tlieiD to Vishnu and requests him to give 
protection, Vishnu then asks Brahma to instruct Indra 
to take hirth as a son of Maharaja ■lasvant for the protec¬ 
tion of Dharma, On receiving this mstiuetton, Indra 
goes to tho goddess Hingulaj and sings hei’ praises for his 
success in his mission and the goddess gives him her bless¬ 
ings. India, in disguise of a hermit, then goes to Jasvant. 

The third rxinto 

Maharaja .lasvant hail also married a queen of the 
Naruka dan, but when he did not beget a son^ uptil his 
old age in order to succeed him, he was very much worried. 
One day Vishnu appeared in his dream and granted him 
a Ixioii that two sons one from the .ladaman queen and the 
othei fmtn the queen of the Naruka clan will be Liorn lu 
him. But the latter will he short-lived. 

The fourth mnto 

When MahuiOju Jasvant's principal queen Jadmaiiji 
ahow’ed signs of pregnancy, the Maharaja was rejoiced and 
fed a numljer of Snnyasis, Brahmans etc. 

After reasscnibling in heaven the gods approached 
Brahma and informed him that India has already gone to 
Earth, leaving instructions for them to follow him there, 
so he should appoint some one to look after heaven. In 
reply Brahma told them that they should wait for three 
months and after that bring Jasvant here in heaven who 
will take the place of Iiulra Accordingly when the 

* Mabfiraji Jasviuit hull 2 bul btilli of tLeiu Jied lu 

hilt lift! time. 

F. U 
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Maliiitaja left this (iiorial world, his principal quceo 
wanted to bum herself with her husband on the funeral 
pyre. Conung to know of hei' intention, Cdaytisiugii, 
stm of Lakhdhir, made an oarueat appeal to bej- in the 
ijuiun of her unborn son to refrain from such an act which 
was at last accepted a [id the cremation eel's mony of the 
dei'eased Maharaja was duly pei'fomied. Then the gods 
took the Maharaja to heaven. Kayastb Hariki-lshna sent 
a messenger, named Ilaghavdas, with the turban of the 
Mahaiiijii to dodhpur, who left the place on a swift going 
camel. The holy ashes of the Maharaja were sent with 
two Bi-ahmans to be immei'sed in the Ganges and a plat¬ 
form was erected on the cremation ground. Crossing the 
tivor Indus, the Sardars halted at Lahore, as the Naruki 
uoeen also was eneelute. 

The fifth canto 

When the messenger arrived at Jodhpur all were 
grieved to receive the turban of the late Maharaja. His 
Chaudravat queen along with 14 others, who were very 
dear to the ifaharaja, burnt themselves at Maiidore with 
the turban, When the Maharaja and his Chandravat 
queen, with their followeis, icached heaven, god Biahma 
visited the place and seated Maharaja Jaswant and 
his queeo on the throne of Indra. 

Kayasiha Kesai lsiiigh assumed charge of the Marwar 
administration, and after conferring with the state oJFicials 
and Sai'dars went to Merta. Honag, the brave Champa- 
vat, son of Vitilmldas, arrived at Jodhpur with his war¬ 
riors. Ragunathaingh, son of Bhati Surtan, Bhati Ram, 
Narsinghdas, son of Udavat Day.ald.is, llajsingh, son of 
Bali'am, Rupsingh, soo of Udavat Frayagdas. and his 
younger brother Krishnasingh as well as some other well 
-known Rajputs of other elans also arrived at Merta witli 
Kesarlsingh- 
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When Emperor Aur;5ngz&b received the news of the 
(loath of the Mahfirrija thmugh the letter of Mirkhan, then 
stationed at Kahul, he was much gratified. Kayasth 
Shyamdas, the ambassador of the Maharaja at the Mughal 
court, on receiving this news of the demise of Maharaja 
Jasvant, also went to the Emperor and conveyed it to him, 
and further informed him that the two queens, who were 
accompanying the T\faharaja were pregnant. This latter 
part of the iiew's gave a shock to the Emperor. He secret¬ 
ly arranged to send one of his Gurj-bardars and his wife 
to inquire into the truth of the news, Accordingly they 
joined service with the Maharaja's party, then stationed 
at Lahore. The Emperor also sent instmetione to Ikhti’ 
yarkhan at Ajmer to take possession of Mnrwir. 

Receiving these orders, rkhtiyarkhao marched against 
Merta, lint when be saw the Rajputs ready to fight, he en- 
enmjwd on the bank of a tank outside the city and sent a 
letter to the Emperor, informing him aliout the situation 
there. MTien this letter reached Delhi and read to the 
Emperor by Xawiib Sarbulandkhan, the former got enrag¬ 
ed and accompanied by 22 nobles moved towards Marwar 
to subjugate it. Babadurkhan* was given comniaml of 
the Imperial army. When this news became known to the 
Rajputs, some of them wanted to give a battle to the 
Emperor, but Raghunathsingh, after consultation wdih the 
minister, suggested to wait till the birth of the Eajkiimar 
and the arrival of the party (from Lahore!- He fmthei 
added that with the birth of the Rajkumar th? country 
will automatically come under them. 

As this wise suggestion was approved of by all of 
them they sent Bhati Ram to the Emperor for negotiations. 
He was accompanied by 500 horse which include 1 Raj- 
singh, son of Udavat Ramsingh, Narsinghdas, son of 

* In j.erltaps is mpntii.ncd by the title 

tif Khnii-i'Jwbin BaliuLlur. 
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Ufiavat Dayaltlas, l^iipi^ingh .'vrtfl hia yoimger hi'otber 
Krishnnsingh, sons of Udavat Prayagadas and some other 
famous nobles pi'csent there. Blifltt Rain met Bnhadurkhan 
and after talking over the matter handed over Mar war to 
him. After this settlement Hahadurkhaii arrived at 
\ferta aod, leaving Sheikh Sadiilla there, himself went to 
Pipar. He also demolished a niimlier of temples all over 
^farwa^, 


The etinfo 

One day when the Jddman queen of Maharaja Jasvant 
was feeling uneasy, she was blessed by gorldess Hingulaj in 
her tii-eam and accordingly on ihe 4th day of the dark half 
of C'baitra V. S. 1735 (IDth February 1670 A.D.) a son was 
born to her at Lahore, who was named Mahsisja Ajilsingh. 
After about 48 minuteSi the Naruki queen also gave birth 
to a son (Dalthambhan). Every memljer of the party was 
rejoiced at these births. 

At the same time Chandavat Mbhkamsingh's wife 
named V^ahcli also gave birth to a daughter, Harikrishna- 
das, the minister of the late Maharaja, despatched a mes¬ 
senger with a letter who, arriving at Pipar. delivered it 
to the Rajjjut nobles and conveyed the news of the birth 
of the Maharaja. Here the chief minister Kcsarisingh 
and l?aghunri(hsingh Bhati were much delighted to hear 
the news and gave cash, ornaments and rob(j to the meS’ 
senger. Nawab Bahadur khan also gave 5(1 gold Mohars 
to the messenger Raghav, and soon after left the place for 
Joflhpur and encamped at Shekhavatji’s tank. At that 
lime Jodhpur was gtmrdwf by Champavat Sonag, son of 
Vitthaldas, a welhknowTi vi^aiTior. Wlien the Nawab 
came to know that Sonag was prepared for battle, he 
called Bhati Raghnnathsingh etc. and told them “In- 
■spite of your concluding a treaty with me, it will Ije of no 
avail unless it is acceptwl by Sramg, Therefore, please ask 
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Sotiag lo I'lct'ept it". Though they assureil the Nawab that 
Sonag was also ooe of their ctilleagiies, yet lie insisU'd to 
see him iTersonally. When asked to do so, Sonag re¬ 
fused to go to the Xawab and ai'oept the treaty, but after¬ 
wards, when pressed hy the Rajput nobles, agreed to it. 
The Nawab, out of regard for the grandson of Champavat 
RallujI, the famous warrior rose to receive Sonag ami paid 
him due respects. 

Sbnag gave a thallenge to the Nawab to meet him in 
iiattle, Imt the latter refused to accept it and on his 
(Sonag's) leaving him, sent a lobe of honour which Sonag 
dwdined to accept. After this the Nawab appointed 
Tahirbegh to hx>k after Jodhpur and advised the Rajput 
nobles to accompany him to Delhi for requesting the 
Emperor to return Marwar to the newly-born Maharaja 
which the Rajputs agreed, The Nawab sent Kbchakbegh 
to occupy Biwana. He also deputed Mohamedan officers 
at Sojat, rfaitaran etc, and thus brought the whole of 
Marwar under the sway of Emperor AuTangreh, Bbati 
Raghuniilhsingh, calling the minister and the Sardar in 
conference, informed them that Bbati Ram and Champavat 
Sonag with his followers were to remain at Jodhpur and 
he with the minister and other nobles was to proceed with 
the Nawab to petition the Emperor (for the restoration of 
the country). 

The Nawab then proceeded to Ajmer and there after, 
intimating the Emperor with the situation, submitted the 
request of the Rfljpnts to him. The Emperor then start¬ 
ed for Delhi, and in the mean-while the nobles of Maharaja 
Jasvantsingh I also arrived there {from Lahore) with his 
posthumous sons and the dowager queens. The Emptu-or 
encamped them outside the city on the Ijank of the Jumna, 
At this time Indrasingb* requestefi the Emperor to detain 

ft Ttu was tln' gramlsoii <*f the Eallniir tTpra 

Ainnri^miirh of tbe Ajyrii fame. 
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thf' queens of Maharaja J^LSTaut, along with their sonti, 
as they had considerable treasure in their possession. The 
Emperor made inquiries from the *Gurja*Bardar’, whom 
he had deputed to keep an eye over the events and lie relat¬ 
ed to him all about the births of Jasvant^s sons, The 
Emperor then consulted Abdulwahahj who advised him to 
impose ‘Jazia’ on the Hindus and construct mosque^ on 
the sites of temples which he accepted. After this 
Emperor Aurangzeb, addressing the Rojput nobles, said 
to them “As Maharaja’s .^ons are of tender age, they along 
with their mothers should reside in the SalJmkot for con¬ 
siderable time. I will allot extensive lands to each of you 
and so yon too should reside here and take service imder 
me. When these boys will come of age, their country will 
lie restored to them.” But the Sardars, after consulta¬ 
tions. requested the Emperor to grant Jodhpur to the sons 
of the late Maharaja, so that they may live there with 
their mothers while they themselves were ready to comply 
with his orders. The Emperor then tried to win them 
over individually, but when he failed to do so he said to 
KCsarlsingh "As you are the minister of the late Maharaja 
you have got with you hi.s vast treasures and if jou hand 
over the same to me I will promote you to a higher rank” 
But Kfsvisingh totally denied the existence of any trea¬ 
sure. The Emperor therefore got enraged and imprisoned 
him in Salimkot. 

At that time Indrasingh intimated to the Emperor 
that if he be given possession of Jodhpur he was prepared 
to embrace TslAm. Thereon the Emperor granted Jodhpur 
to him, and commanded the Rajput Sardars to send both 
(he queens along with their sons to Salimkot and to join 
the Imperial sei-vice. Coming to know of the decision of 
the Emperor, Kesartsingh left this mortal world by fasting 
himself to death. His corpse was banded over to hia re¬ 
latives by the Etiqieror's order, which they cremated Ac 
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cording to the ptnn arrived at the burning ground, all the 
Sardara assembled next morning at one place where Haghu 
nathsingl] Bhuti, son of Surtan, Udd Ranchhodaa that 
the Emperor would not allow the queens and their sons 
to leave Delhi, therefore, some of them should take the 
family member of all of them to Mai war and there try to 
oust the Imperial officers from their mother-land, and the 
remaining should stay in Delhi to resist the Imperial de- 
signjs. Accordingly, after obtaining the permission of the 
Emperor, they left for their cnuntiy', leaving behind S(K} 
Sai'dara in Delhi. At that time the Naraki queen's son 
Daithambhan suddenly expired, and Cbandavat Mokham- 
singh's wife, Vaheli secretly exchanged the infatit Maha¬ 
raja Ajiuingh with her infant daughter and brought him 
safely to Mai-ivar. Khichi Mukanddas accompanied her. 

The seeentk canto 

Queen Jadman secured a child whom she pretended to 
be her own. Harisingh, son of Chanda vat Mohkamsingb. 
who was also accompanying hin mother, after staying at 
Balunda for some days, at!vised Mukunddas that as they 
were surrounded hv the Mughal garrisons stationed at 
J altar an, Merta, Bilai’a and Sojat sij it not safe to 
keep the Mahai aja there. He should, therefore take him 
to the tci ritory of the Dt’vaias lying at the foot of Mount 
Abu. Mukunddas acted accordingly and he with the 
iJtfant Alaharaja went in concealment. 

At Delhi the two queens of the late Mithiraja Ja'^vant, 
as well as their 300 Sardars, were watching the develop¬ 
ment there. Some time afterw^ards the Emperor asked the 
nobles to send the queens to Salimkot, but this met with 
their refusal. The Emperor then ordered Sidi Foladkhan 
to bi’ing the queens fortdbly along with thei[' sons. When 
lie arrived at the Rathdr camp, Jodhd Eanchordas warned 
him to refrain from such a foolish act, whereon he sui- 
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rouniied the tiatup with liis swldiers and informed the 
Emperor of the situatioji. The Emperor thereon oj dered 
Khwftja-Mir and Nowab Sarbaland to eaJ ry out hia com¬ 
mand. When they reached the liaiik of the Jumna, 
lighting ensued and tjoth the queens too, mounting on their 
chat'gera, joined the Rajpnta. After killing 8 Mughala 
the queens fell fighting in the field and theii' hodies were 
iiiimersed in the Jumiia, by the Rajputs, i{a,gbunath’ 
singh Bhati, son of Surtau, after killing Tauriibkhan and 
MuzaJTai'khati and a number of others severely wounded 
Nawab Muhammadkh^i, but was himself ^i^led while 
fighting Sarbulandkhan. Udayabban, sou of Bhilti 
Kesaiisngh, Jagaiinath, son of Bhati Vitthaldas, 
Gird bar das, son of Bhati Haridaa, Dhanraj, son of BikSj 
Dvarkadas, son of Bhati and Sagateingli son of Kalyan- 
dus, also fell after laying tow a large number of enemies. 
Thus in all nine Bhati nobles sacrificed themselves in this 
liattle. 

Itanchhordas, son of Jodba Govinddaa, after killing 
Yusuf kbit n, was slain by the latter's younger brother Maha- 
mudkhan. V'ifthaidaa, son of Jodba Biliaridas, Ram' 
singh, son of Shyamsingh, Mahasingh, son of Jagannatb, 
Prithviriij, son of Viraiudev, Dlpsingh, sou of Kesbavd^, 
and Jagatsiugh, son of Ratansitigh also fell in this battle 
Chandrabhan, son of Dvarkadas, slew Nawab Sharifkhai, 
hut was himself slain while fighting with Hamidkhrm 
Kumbliakatana, son of Kirtisingh also fell after a bard 
fight. Thus in all Jodhasardars were killed in the 
cause of their ruler. 

Among the Kumpavats, Mahasingh, son of 'rejsiiigb, 
Juiijliarsiogh, son of Rajslngh, Ilindusingh, son of 
Sujanaiugh, Mahaaingh, son of Narsitigh, anl Mdhaii- 
singh, son of Dhanraj gave their lives in this fight . 
Among ihc^ Mei'tiyas, Kidshtiasingh, eon of Chaudsingh 
and Bhim, sou of Keaarkhan, lioth fell in the field. 
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AjiioDg the UdHYats, Hhai'mal, son of Guvind- 

iJiis, son of Maijohardas, Kaghunath, son of SuiajDial, 
Karnnsingh, son of Brjghsingh, Goverdhan, son of Mani'am 
and Jastaj, son of Ajabsingh, these six nobles died in this 
battle after a brave fight. Further Bhairfinsingh. son of 
Kh^tsI (Jaitraalot), Udayasingh, son of Jagannath, 
Dungursingh, son of Ladkhan and Puianmal, son of 
Jaitmal, were also killed. 

Among other clans N^aharkhan, son of CMmpuval 
^fathuradas, Sundardas, son of Bhojvamslii Ilaiid^, 
Lakshmandas, son of Gahlot Nathusingh, Akhairaj, son 
of Dungarsingh, Rajsingh, son of Jagannith, 8obhavat 
Jogldas and Kavastha Haiirain and Diprai, were also 
slain. 

Kavnot Durgadiis, son of Askaran, killed Sayyad 
Hntimkhan as well ns his tln ee brothers and after routing 
Navirilb Khwaja Mir proceeded towainls Marwar. Aloham* 
singh, son of Chandiivat Jagatsingh, fell wounded while 
lighting Nawab Haniidkhin, hut was removed by one of 
the servants of his relatives and recovered finini the wounds 
in due course. 

Riipsingh, son of Eanchhodas, Praj'agdas, son of 
Dungarsingh, Ihldiisingh, son of Rajsingb, Champavat 
Mahasingh and Bhojasingb, son of Bidavat Jagmal. 
reached their homes after being wounded in the fight. 

When the news of this destruction of ihe Imperial 
army reached the Emperor he was much dejected. At 
that time Indrasingh again appi'oached the Emperor and 
repeate<l the same request that if he he given Jodhpur, he 
would embrace Islam an(.l would kill all the warriors of 
the late Maharaja Jasvantsingh. This request was again 
accepted by the Emperor, and Indrasingh left for Marwar. 
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The eighth caJifo 

From tile starting of the demolition of temples in 
Marwar, Rajsingh, son of {Madliavdasot) Mertiya 
Pratapsingh, having vowed not to eat corn and sleep on 
the cot until he demolished the mosques and achieved a 
victory over the Muslims, lived only on milk and slept on 
the floor. He, with his kinsmen and followers, started 
towards Mevta, where (Sheikh) SadullakhaD and his new- 
phew' Wasil Mohammad were stationed. In compliance 
with the Emperor's order Eeshavdasot Mertiya Prithvi- 
singh was also encamped there on the bank of Pelitha tank. 
Hearing this news the Seikh calleii PfithvTsingh and ac¬ 
companied by him encamped outside the city. Rajsingh, 
leaving the village Satalvas, also arrived at Mfirta and 
flring opened fi om both sides. At the end of the day the 
Skeih informed Pritbvlsingh that he was going to Malkot 
and he {Prithvisingh) should take care of the city. Ac¬ 
cordingly Prithvisingh. returned to the city and stayed at 
the palace. Putting his aitillary in position the Sheikh 
opened fire from Malkot. Rgjsingh laid selge to Malkot 
and awaited the arrival of Prithvisingh, The battle 
imsued on his arrival. Shursingh, son of Jagamalot 
Pratapsingh, escaladed Malkot from the rear and attempt¬ 
ed to kill the Sheikh, but on his showing submission he 
spared his life and retiumed with a booty of Rs. 5000/-. 
Baghsingh, son of Chaiidavat Murarisingh, burnt the gate 
of Malkot. Ajabsiugh, son of Champavat Bit^haldas, 
gained entrance to the fort from the south and plundered 
it. At la.st, the Rajput SarJars captured the Sheikh and 
brought him hefore Eajsingh, who imprisoned him in a 
camp. He then deiriolished the mosque In M^rta and re¬ 
established the worship of the HiniJu deities. At this 
time the me.ssenger brought news of the battle between 
Maharaja Jasvantsingb’s warriors and the Mugbals at 
Delhi, Whereu|xin Sonagaingh and Bhati Ram forced 
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1'ahirkhan to quit Manvar and assumed charge of the 
administration. Dbavecha Surt ansi ugh captured the fort 
of Siwani after killing Kochakbegb. When this news 
reached Nawah Tahawarkhan at Ajmer, lie collected a 
large force and encamp&l at Ptishkar, Rajsingh, after 
occupying Mecta, also reached tliere. In the battle which 
tuisued Gokiildas, son of Pratapsingh. killed Mohammad 
All bat was himself slain while fighting with his three 
brothers, HaLhisingh, son of Gokuldas, was also killed. 
Riipsingh, eon of Pratapsingh, fell down after killing 
Naharkhan, the Fauj-bakhshT. Jagatsingh, son of 
liainchandia, was also slain after a brave fight. C-hatur- 
singh, son of Ramaingh, and Sayyad Shamsuddin were 
killed while fighting with each other. Sudarshansingh 
and Anandaram, .sons of Harlndrasingh. Kesarisingh. eon 
of Aehalsingh, Hinimatsingh, son of Udavat Parasram, 
f'haturbhuj, son of Jaitmalot Shamdas, Mahasingh son of 
ChampSWfit Kesarisingh, Ramcbandra, sf>n of Bhinvivat 
Karamcbandra, Krishnasingh, son of Cliandavat Nath- 
singh, and lOiaiigurot Nathsingh also were among the 
slain. Rujsingh, son of Pratapsingh, fought TaJiantly 
and while ho was in seai'cb of Tabawarkhin he killed 
Muzaffarkhan, but was himself slain by TahaTViirkhin 
later. Thus a good number of Mndhbsiiighot Meriia 
Sardars sacrificed themselves in the battle at Pushkar. 

The ninth canto 

Aftei' receiving the sovereignty of Msrwar fiom the 
Emperor, Indrasingh arrived at Nagaur. Hearing of his 
arrival, the Sardars at Jodhpur decided not to fight Indra- 
singh, as he was also a great grandson of late ^^ahflrgja 
Gajsingh. They considered it a misohievous move on the 
part of the Emperor for causing destruction of their own 
kinsmen. Accordingly Sonag, etc, handed over the fort 
of Jodhpur to Indrasingh on his arrival and dia;>ersed to 
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their homefi. Hut Bhati Bam remaineil lKrhiti>J at Jndhpur 
with his I'eLainers. Tahavvarkh^ sent a letter to the 
Eiii[X'mr fitim Ajmer, infonnmg him about the situation 
prevailing there. ThiK was rt*ad tit tlie Eniperar Hv Sar- 
buland. He wiote therein that Rajsingh, after killing 
Sudiiliri Khan and capturing Merta. attacked him at 
Pushkar but was himself slain. Being single-handed he 
{«nld not leftist Rajputs further. This enraged the 
Eini>eror and he himself timrched towards Ajmer, at the 
head of a lai'ge army, with his foui' sons. 

Hearing of the airival of the Empei-or at Ajmer, 
Bhati Ham secretly sent a letter to Bahadtirkhan, request¬ 
ing him for help. This letter was presented to the Em¬ 
peror by the above nami'd Khan, and a reply was duly sent 
to liim. But the representative of Indrasingh, who was at 
the Mughal Court, intimated this secret exchange of letters 
to his master. Thej-eu(xm, as desired by Indrasingh. his 
servant Krishiiasingh. accompanied by a descendent of 
Kesarisingli, meule a surprise attack on Bhali Ram's house, 
in the early bonrs of the monimg, when his servants had 
gone to Sursagar, Bhati Ram was killed after- a hard 
stru^le. When one of his retainers named Kalia Yikram- 
singh, received this news, he attacked the enemy, Init was 
killed after a severe fight. The servants of Indraamgh sent 
the head of Bhati Ram to their master who forwarded the 
same to the Emperor. The Emperor appreciated this 
service of Indrasingh. 

Diii'gadas and Sonag, under the banner of Maharaja 
Ajitsingh, first laid seige to Jaldre and after collecting 
punitive tax from the Bihiiii Paihans, went lowards 
Bilira, As soon as this news I'eached Indrasingh, lie gave 
them pursuit. When they Ixith came to Khet^ar, India- 
singh opened fire on them. Bnrgadas and Sonag separat¬ 
ed their retainers. In tlie ha tile Harinathsingh and Hari 
rninsingh. two of the warriors of Indrasingh, came for- 
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ward, whereupon Ehimsingh, a warrior of Durgadas, 
offered himself to face them, but was killfti- Seeing this 
Gopinatfa, son of Hhimsingh, charged at them and sever¬ 
ed their heads. After tliis two Mertia Sardars, named 
Krisbna&ingh and Udayasingh, came foi'ward from Indra- 
stngh’s side, who were opposed by Balavat Khangar, a 
warrior of Durgadas, who was so'ffi slain. He was follow¬ 
ed by DhavCcha Govindsingh and Bba^risingb, but they too 
w'ere laid low. At this DurgMas himself came forward 
and after killing both of his adversaries, also severed the 
lieadis of Mcrtiii Shfirsingh and N-ahlisingli who tided to 
oppose him . He then approached Indrasingh. lo the 
meantime, Sonag, son of fii^lbaldas, looted Tndiasingh’s 
military equipment and went away. When he was pur¬ 
sued by Indrasingh’s retainers, he abused Krishnaaingh 
(Pi’ajmgdasot) MSrtia, who was one of the puisuei's. for 
his infidelity to his mflsber Ajitsingh, and killed him. On 
his death Kajsingh, son of (Ishardisdt) Shyamsingh, s*ep- 
perl forward, but was confronted by C’hampavat 8ahib- 
singh, both of whom fell dead on the spot. Sonag then 
advanced towards Indrasingh, who was at that time 
engaged with Durgadis. But as he did not not think it 
proper to attack a scion of the royal bouse he and Durag- 
das retuiTied to their camp near Khetasar tank after sun 
set. As no water was available in the ncigblioiirhood ex¬ 
cept at KheWsar tank, Tndrasingh sent his bard GOverdban 
to Durgitdjis and Bonag and, assuring them of his un¬ 
willingness ftir furtlier fight, iTequested them for permis¬ 
sion to obtain water from the tank. Accordingly Iwth of 
them, accepted this request and left the place mth their 
warriors. 


The tenth canto 

Durgadas and Sonagsingh arrived at Chfirai from 
KheUsar, and there they decideil to rccaptuie Jodhpur. 
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Next day when Indi’aftingh I’Crtclied Balarwa, he came to 
know of the above decision, and after getting it confirmed 
by his secret agent, he sent Udayasiiigh, son of Ch^npavat 
Lnkhadbin and Kumpfivat Frathpaingli, son of SuJarshnn, 
to win them over to his side by promising them influence 
and a handsome Jiiglr. But they turned down his pio- 
posals |>tit befoie them by Pratapaingh. At the same lime 
they won over Udayasingh to their side. On his return, 
Pratupsingh informed Indrasingh of the result of his 
mission, who at the dead of night left Halarva and entcr- 
fd Jodhpur, Here the Emperor’s representative, aftei' 
hearing the facts from Indiasingh, intimated them to the 
Emperor and, as deaijetl by Indrasingh, requested him for 
help. The Enijjeior despatched Nawab Mukarrabkhan 
with an aimy for the purpoBe. Tti the meantime the 
Rajputs l;eseiged the fort of Jodhpur, but when they I'e- 
ceived information of the aiTival of the Mughal forces 
they raised the seige and left the place. On the ai'idval 
of the Nawab, Indrasingh joined him in pursuit of the 
faithful Ratboi“S, but returned to Jodhpur after two or 
three marches. Though the Nawab pursued them for some 
time more, yet when finding himself unsuccessful to over¬ 
take them he returned to the Emperor. The Rajputs 
then left for Mewar and continued to ravage Marwar from 
there. The Bsna too aided them in their activities. The 
Mughal officer, stationed at Sojat, sent news to the Em¬ 
peror about their depredations, whereupon Emperor 
Aurangzeb decided to crush them and appointed prince 
Akbar for the task. He also deputed 22 Nawabs under his 
command as well as a large army to acecomplish the task. 
Prince Akbar marched towards Marwar laying waste the 
villages on the way, while the Bathors retired to Nadol 
and took refuge in the hills. 

Wlien Prince Akbai' reached flodwaf, his spies in¬ 
formed him of the presence of the Rdtlidrs at N-ido!. so he 
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appointed Tahawarkluan to punish them, As soon as the 
Rathora tame to know of the Khan’s advance, they came 
out of the hills and attacked hUn in the way. In this 
battle, i^iurajmal, son of Udavat Bhim singh was killed, 
Kiimsingh, son of Jaitavat Mukatiddns slew Khwaja 
Mohammad, but was hijusclf slain later. Sonag charged 
so furiously at the Mughal army, that many Mughal 
soldiers an well as Nawiih Rashldkhiin bad to flee befoi'C 
him. Seeing Durgadas charging violently at them, the 
Mughal Fazilkhiin came out to engage him, but had to pay 
with his life. Thereupon Tahawarkbaa stepped out to 
measure swor<]s with them. Sonag also reached there, but 
the trunk of Tahawarkhau’s elephant was severed in the 
fight, which led to his flight, and this lesulted in the iitte!- 
rout of the Imperial forces. 

The Rathoi’S then proceeded to Bitani and after lava- 
gfing the adjoining countiy arrived at M^rta. From MerlS 
they left for Didwana and further moved on to Phalodi, 
and finally returned to Godwaf, 

The eUmntk canto 

When Emperor Anrangzfih received news of the rout 
of Tahawarkhan and pluntJer of Merta, Didwnna etc., he 
got much exasperated and, consulting his oflicera, sent 
troops to re-inforce Prince Akljar’s army, Some time 
afterwards. Prince Akbar wished to conclude a tmaty with 
the Rathors, so, after conferring with Tahawarkhan, sent 
Tajmohanimad to the Rathoi' camp. The latter at'^uaiiit- 
ed them with the designs of Prince Akbar to usurp his 
father’s thmne with their assistance. The Rathors 
ngrtied to this proposal and accordingly joined the prince 
and declared him as the new emperor. 

When the Emperor Aurangzfb got news of this de¬ 
sertion of Prince Akbar to the Rathdr camp he was stun¬ 
ned, and to meet tliis new development he. in company of 
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his oiinistej: AstikhiiD and others eDcanifierl at DyoJ‘ai. 
Akbar too tame forward with his helpers to face hie Bii"® 
and took his position at Dumara. Aurang^eh contrived 
to call Tahavvarkhan to his camp in the dead of night, 
and when the spies bore this news to the Hathojs they were 
perplexcti, and suspecting sorjve foul play deserted-Akhar. 
Tahavvarkhati reached the Imperial camp, hut, when he 
was asked to deposit his arms at the gate, he rufuaed to 
comply with the order and was assassinateii by the Em¬ 
peror’s comniand. Akbar was much perturbed at this new 
turn of affairs and leaving his camp, went over to the 
Rajputs. 

The Emperor sent Bahadurkhan to pursue him. The 
Rathors struck their camp and proceeded to Jaldre, hut 
when they wei-e informed that Bahadurkhan was still in 
their pursuit, they plundered the city and moved towards 
Santhore. Here too the Mughals hotly jmrsued them, so 
they, along with Akhar, decided to meet them in battle. 
In this battle Sahdev, a man of the priestly class and two 
Kayasths named Mtikundas and Ahhaya were killed. 
Gutting their way througii the enemy the Rajputs reached 
SirdhT. Ilere a messenger of Prince Alani came Prince 
Akhar and appi'iscf! him of his brother’s (Aiam’s) interven¬ 
tion to take him hack to his father. Akhar hebl counBel 
with the Rsjputa and stmt HarTsingh. son of Chsndavat 
Mohkamsingh, to Pidncp Alam, where he was awardee! a 
lobe of honour and 4.000 gold mohui's hy Pi-incf Alam. 
Harisingh, on his return, handed over the whole of the 
money to tlie Sai-dars, who then proceeded to Abu. There 
they (onsulted Sonag anrl after putting him (yonag) 
inchnrge of the affairs dispersed to their homes. 

When Tfidrasingh came to know aliout all this hap¬ 
pening he went bo Bahaddurkhan at Jodhpur and acquaint¬ 
ed him with this new turn of events. But when the Em- 
peior was informed of his (Ipdrasing’s) arrival at .Itnth- 
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pur, he failed him in his jn'csenee, and repitJaehed him for 
the failure of his misfsion and deprived him of his grant 
of Jotlhpnr. The Emperor then appointed Nawab Inavat* 
khan administrator of Jodhpur, who deputecl his repre¬ 
sentative Qasimkhan to guide the affairs, Aeeordmgly 
Qasimkhiin ncoupied Jndhpiii' and deputed his men in all 
the districts. When Prince x^^bar arrived at Palanpur 
via Sirahi, the Rathor ^ardars joined him and after eol- 
leeling punitive tax there went to Thirad via Bargaon. 
When they were informed of the arrival of Bahadiirkhan, 
Durgadfis and Aklmr marched to Siwana and after giving 
a Ikittle to the Mughal army there they went to SirnhI. 
Here Durgiidas appointed Sonag aa sole inobarge of the 
affait^s of Marwar, and himself, accompanied by Akhar, 
and a small contingent of his followers, proceeded to 
Mewar. From Mewaf, after gaining monetary' aid from the 
Maharana, Durgadas ciosaed the Nurbuda, and arrived at 
the court of ShambhajT, son of ShivajT. Shambhsji at 
first got un-nerved by their andval, but, when his court 
poet Kailash reminded him of his duties to such distingui¬ 
shed guests, he welcomed them. 

When the Emperor came to know that Prince ,\kbai' 
and Duvgadas had gone to Shambhaji, he left behind his 
grandson Prince xA^im and Nawab Astikhan, and himself 
left for the Deccau. Thus the Imperial pressuTe against 
the Maharanil was also reduced. 

In the course of his campaign for collectiog money 
Sohag, accompanied by Kfshavdaaot Mertii Mohkanisingh 
reaebed Piinjaltasar where Astikhan expressed a desire to 
restore theii'' country to them and conclude a treatj. But 
during these negotiations, Sonag expired suddenly and 

the matter remained un-settled. 

xAfter the death of Sonag, his brother Ajabsingh took 
over the lead of the Rathors. and collected taxes from 
.Tharod, KhakholT and Didwanii. Ai the last named place 
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they got a handsome amount from Ditidarkhiin. As 
Iklitiyarkhan waa jjursumg them, they went to KaaQmbl, 
where their strength numbeml 25.000, Tlienee-forward 
they moved to Modran. On the 14th day of the dark half 
of Kni-tika. V.S. 1727 (2nd October iri70 A. D.v they 
sacked Merta and went to Indivari. Gadadhar, a Parik 
Bralunan, saved Dilngawas from plunder. After the 
Riithora left DangaWas, Ikhtiyarkhrin arrived and encajiip- 
ed thei'e* When the Rathors were informed of this event 
by a messenger of Gadadhar, they proceeded further on, 
but Tkhtiyarkhan nver-took them at Digrana. In. a clash 
with the Mughals here Ajalisingh was killed, but Mohkani- 
singh, though wounded, was able to cut his way through 
the enemy. Champawat Salralsiiigh killed Saidarkhan, 
and his four brothers, Kalukhan. Bahlolkhan, Dostkhan 
and Mohammad khan, but in the end was himself slain. 
Ajabsingh, son of Cham pa vat MahfehdSs, also fell dead 
on the held. Anandsingh. son of Mprtia Bhimsingh, and 
Harisingh, son of Cbandavat Aldhkamsingb, fought hravc’ 

Jy- 

After the death of Ajabsingh, Udayasingh, son of 
Champavat Bhirsingh, took the command in his hand and 
looted Jalore. Ha da Durjanstngh too joined him there. 
Then they went to Mandal and plundered Sarvsr, T/ids, 
and Mahankal. 

Udavat Jagramsingh, with a band of his followera, 
attacked the fort of Jciitiran, the residence of the Impe¬ 
rial Governor Nui'khan^ slew all the imnate-s and plundered 
it. When Inlyatkfain w’as governing Jodhpur. Ajmer 
and Merta, the Rathors devastated the whole of the country 
and Bijayasingh, son of Champavat Sabalsingh, also took 
an active part in it. 
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The twHfth mnlo 

Out of the three sons of Nawab Ihayatkhan, the eldest 
Fazil All lived at Ajmdr; the seoDnd one named Nur Ali, 
was inchar ge of the affairs in Mar war, and youngest 
Muhajnmad Ali was residing at Mfirtii, On the other hand 
Udayasingh, son of Jodha Mukunddas, with hia Ilajpiit 
and Bhil followers at Bhadrajun, defied the authority of 
the Nawab, so Nur Ali and Moliammad Ali marched to 
chastise him. When this news reached Udayasingh, his 
Bill Is took up theii- position on the hills. At the time of 
jiassing of Mughals through these hills, his Rajputs 
charged them in the front, while his Wills assailed them 
fiom the hills. This resulted in the utter defeat of the 
Mughal forces. Leaving behind a large number of dead, 
both the brothers were forced to fiy with the lemnant of 
their army to their father at Jodhpur, 

At the court of the Imperial noble Amir-iii*Unira 
Mirkhaii at Kabul, Nawab Fordilkhan had once boasted to 
subdue Mar war provided the Emperor appohited him to 
acooEuplish the task. When Mirkhan apprised the Em* 
petw of this boast of Purdilkban, he accepted his request 
and in addition promised hitn tiie gorernoi'ship of the 
province if be succeeded in his efforts, Accordingly, at 
the head of 2500 trusted wariors, Purdilkhan arrived at 
Jodhpur and there he gathered information from Inayat- 
khan. lie was made aware that in some towns the Im¬ 
perial orders were oljeyed but in places which were acces¬ 
sible with difficulty no one cared for them. Purdilkhan 
laughed at this (rnilyatkhan’s) incapacity in enforcing the 
Imperial orders, and further asked him to name places 
where he would personally go and bring the defiers to 
book. Where-upon Iniyatkhan suggested Balotra. a 
village near Kauana, 

Purdilkhan left JrHlhfiur and encamped at Kananii. 
Here be came to know tliat the followers of Maim raj a 
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Ajit^itngh usually 8>voop down upon the treasures which 
passed fi-om Gujr&t to Delhi. When his activities were 
known to Bala-Rao Akhaii'aj, Pahuaingh, sou of Bali 
Chandrasiugh, Laxinidas, son of Karinsot Patti, and 
AkhairaJ, son of Champawat Vitthaldis, they determined 
to make short work of him. Accoi’Jingly Bila Akhairaj, 
with one party of his followers lay in ambush while all the 
others pretended to leave the place with theii‘ cows. 
Seeing the enemy slipping out of their hands, Purdilkhan 
and his nephew Naharkhan unsuRpcctiiigly pursued them 
one after the other , Sei zing the opport unity Bala Akhair&j 
came out of his hiding place and killed Purdilkhan in a 
battle with a numbei’ of his followers. As soon as Nahar- 
khan came to know of this mishap, hp came to avenge his 
uncle, but at that moment the Dhavechas too came out of 
the hills and joined the fray. This resulted in the utter 
destruction of the Mughals, and their camp was sacked by 
the victors. 


The tkiHeentk canto 

After a sojoiirn in the Deccan for a long period, 
Pi-ince Akljai' espressed a desire to retiin to Mumar, and 
the same was conveyed to ShambhajT by Durgadas, through 
his court poet Kalash. Shambhiji honoured the Prince 
as w'ell us Durgadas with robes of honour and many otlier 
valuable presents, and sent with them, hs an escort, n de- 
taichuient of army under the command of Ganpati, son of 
the Shi'i Ravi, When the pai'ty an ived at Salbei 
Malhehr, Nawab Muknrrabkliin, along with Raja In- 
dunag, attacked them. The Maharattu escort took to 
their heels, but Durgadas and his handful of retainers 
held tile ground, and suceeerled in defeating the attackers. 

Akhar, being afraid of falling into the hands of the 
Imperial army, hesitated to proceed further unless escorted 
by a strong detachment of the brave B.athrirs, so he went 
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Ijack to riiiambhaji, and from thtsie be sailed to Habah, 
whei'e king Abbas was rDigning at the time. After the 
departure of Akbar, Durgadaa proceeded further with his 
followers and crossing the Nurbada arrived at Javad where 
lie held a Durbar lu a cidnisan tent, seating a MoLemadan 
resembling Prince Akbar on the seat of honoui‘. After 
leaving Javad he came to Malpura and, flaying the Mughal 
officer there, proceeded further, plundering P^wari Rdhtak 
etc, and at last reached Mar war. 

When the arrival of Eurgadas became known to 
Chanipavat Udayasingh, he went towards Sirohi and asked 
Khichi Mukunddas for a look at the infant Maharaja, 
Khlchr Mukunddas first pleaded ignorance of the where¬ 
abouts of the Maharaja, but when pressed too much by 
L'duyasingh and given temptation of a good reward, he 
at last yielded to his entreaties. 

Hearing about the coming out of the infant Maharaja 
from his hiding place, many Sardara of the neighbouring 
districts flocked thete to pay their homage to their mas¬ 
ter. The Maharaja afterwards made a tour of the country 
for collecting men and money, and then encamped at 
Piplod. 

Inayatkhiiii sent information to the Emperor of the 
coming out of the Maharaja. The Emperor bade hiru to 
capture him, but Inayatkhun could not sutceetl in his 
attempt, A few days later, Inayatkhin went to the grave, 
on account of a carbuncle on his back, and his post passed 
over to Shujaatkhan, who was then at Gu jrat. According¬ 
ly he arrived there (in Marwar) and put Kaaimkhsn in- 
charge of the administration of Jodhpui', and ^rbhkaui- 
singh, son of Indiasingh to that of Merta and then j-cturn- 
cd to Gujrat. Sbjat and Jaitaran were under the sway 
the Sayyads, On the arrival of Mdhkamsiiigh at Merta, 
Mohammad-AlT (tKin of rn&yatkhaii) (|<iitted the 
place. 


BnAItATA-JLArMtTDi 


The jauHeaMk Canto 

VVheD Mohainiiiad'Alij atiD of IbaViitkiiati, with ills 
fiiiuily left MeJ’tSj Jun|M]-Hmgh, son of CliSoiluvat Hari- 
I'iin informed Surajmal, son of Cliandavat iluivirl alioat 
his depai'tuie and re^nested him to punisli him for his 
various misdeeds eojiimittetl by him in the past. 

Once this Mohaiiimad-AIi treacherouAly attacked 
Cbandavat PrithvrHingh, Thakui* of Kosaua and murdered 
him and his retainers in the early honra of the moining 
while they were asleep, on their l■elum from Mungdara. 
Again, when he came to know that some young ladies had 
assembled at tlic house of Chandavat Jaitsiugh at Doha, 
he suddenly surrounded these damsels, but Jaiisingh put 
all of them to the sword iu order to save their honour and 
then himself fell fighting with him. A third time, he 
artfully nmnaged to gain the confidence of Kfisbavdasot 
ilei tia Mobkamsiugh, through his (Mohammad All's) 
brother-in-law, Visalatkhin who "was at Pi par, and when 
he (Mohkaiiisingh) was quite unsuspecting, he got him 
murdered in his own house at Merta hv his own servant, 
where he was invited to accoiitpany him on a lion's hunt. 

Surajmal then invited Hamath, son of Jodha 
Chandralihan, to come to his aid. On his arrival they both 
iveiit to Men la Gokulsingh at Jawla, and requested him for 
his assistance, XST:it'i'eu|jon Gokulsiugb invited his kins¬ 
men, including Bhisysingh, his nephew, Akhaisingh, 
Dhlrsingh, twm of Keshavdasot Kalyrinsiugli, an I 
many other Mertia SardaTs. They fell’upon him in 
the way. In the Imttle which ensued, Hamath, Bhav- 
singh, Nfithsingh, son of Kumbhkarnot Jodha and 
Surajmal displayed great heroism , Gdkuldas, son of 
Sultanot Achalsingb, killed Farmkhbegh, and the son of 
Athalsingh severed tile head of Khurrambegh, neftliew of 
burritlihbegh. Seeing the tide turning against him, 
Moliaiiunad-Ali left the field in a iiatiic, leaving liebind 
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even his family membera, .uirl eritemJ ihr village h’aiti 
waif and sought the protection of the Kaehimviiha Thakur 
of that place. The vietoriniis Rat hors distributed the 
booty araong themselves. 

The fiftpenth eai^to 

When Knhaisjkumar Amnrsingh arrived at Udaipur 
to usurp the throne of Mf'war. Rau« Jaiaingh fled to 
Ghuueruo. There, in order to safeguard his position, he 
asked ifertin Gopmath, the Thakur of the place, to secure 
for him the help of Maharaja AjitsiTigiu Thakur Gopl- 
nstb advised him first to marry his dnugliter to Maharaja 
theu on the strength of the new alliance, 
to seek his help there after. The Mahargna then sent a 
letter proposing betrothal" of his daughter to Muhririia 
AJitsingh, and solicited his help. The Maharaja there¬ 
fore deputed Udayasingh and Duigadas with a I land 
of warriors to render assistance to the Maharsna. 

they both met I lie Maharanj, and then sent 
n letter to t!ie Maharnjkuniar (Amarsingb), advising him 
to lefrain from such activities, which, if not checked, 
would lead to dire cortsequences. Thereupon the Maha- 
rajkmnar visited Ghaneriio, and the matter was amicably 
settled between them, and, at the liehesf of the Maharana, 
the prince went to reside at Rajsanumd and the Malul- 
lana returned to Udaipur. This amicable settlement of 
family ft mi gave fit’sh cause of anxiety to 

the Emperor. 

Nawab Shujaatkhan sent for Nawab Ka^imakhan and 
he, after deputing Inshkarikhan of Sojat to Jodhpur in 
his place, proceeded to Gujrat. At that time Maharaja 
Ajitsingh was residing in the moimtains at Piplod (Chhap- 
pan-ke-Pahar). Once he, accompanied by Chimpavat 

, /Shy. the diiuijliter of GBjsiiia-li, the hrothfir of Maha- 
r[iT»S .raisTn^h, 
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Udayasingh, left the hills at the head of Champavats and 
Madhavdasot hlgrtias, and arrived in CSodwar, collecting 
taxes on the way* When Lashkarikhan came to know of 
this, he advanced to chastise them. In the battle, which 
ensued, the Rat hors carried the day and Lashkarikhan was 
ohligefl to quit the field and fly back to Jodhpiii'. On 
hearing this news, Shujaatkhan reverted Kazimkhun liack 
to Jodhpur, and on his arrival from Ahmedabad, l.askail- 
khan returned to Sojat. 

Once when the Maharaja was in Godwfir, Prince 
Amarsingh again raised the Imnnor of revolt against the 
Mahiirana. Thereupon the Mahaiana apprised Maharaja 
Ajitsingh of the situation and invited him to accept his 
daughter in marriage who was betrothetl to him some time 
liack. 

The ilaharaju was received with due honour by the 
Mahirans on his arrivah Prince Amai'singh. who was 
then plotting to imprison his father, had to give up his 
designs and halted at DebarT, on coming to know that 
^fahiiraja Ajitsingh, with his Madhavadasbt M^rtiyss, 
was already there. Hearing of this action, the Maharaja 
sent for him, but he left for Rajsamand without seeing 
him. The marriage ceremony of the Mahhrajii was per- 
foimcd with the daughter of the Maharana with due re¬ 
ligious rites, after which he was invited by the ruler of 
Devalia-Pratapgarh, where too he married the daughter 
of the ruler of that place. He then returned to Piplod via 
Udaipur. 

ShuJaatkliaO, who at heart was a well wisher of the 
Maharaja, when informed of these malrimonial alliances 
by Kazimkhiin, transmitted the same to the Empeior. He 
at the same time recommended for the bestowal of the dis¬ 
trict of Jalore on Maliiraja Ajit, proposing that this act 
would make safe the imperial route from Giijrat, which 
was then quite unsafe on account of the flepredations of 
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the Rajputa. The Emperor gave his asseat to the pit)- 
posal, fiad infovnied the Mahirija of the same. Where¬ 
upon the latter occupied Jaldre and settled there with his 
aiioister Udayasingh Champavat and other Sardara of the 
Ch^pavat and Midhavdasot piftrtiya) clans. Here he 
received a proposal from Rawal Aniarsingh of Jaisalm^r 
to accept his daughter in marriage. 

The sixteenth canto 

On the Maharaja's arrival at Jaisalmgr Rawal Aniar- 
singh received him with befitting honour and after celebra¬ 
ting the marriage, the Maharsji leturaed to Jalur. Socm 
afterwards Jhalu Chantirasen of Halod, Cbaulian Fateh- 
singh and Chauhan Ohaturbhuj preisented their daughters 
in marriage to the Maharaja. He also married the 
daughters of Bhati Tialsah of D&rawnr and RaUa Sahasmal 
Chauhin of Sanchoi', At that the Government of J&lore 
was left in the hands of bis minister Udayasingh, son of 
Sham pa vat Dhirsingli, who conducted it with the co¬ 
operation of the Sardars of the Jaitivat, Mertia, Kumpa- 
vat, tlhals, tidavat, Chmidilvat, Dhav^ha, Chauh^, 
Jaitmalot, Balavat, Mandalot, Kachhavabu and KhlchT 
clans. 

Due to the <leath of Shujaalkhau at Guji at^ the £in- 
I>eror deputed Pjince Azam as Goveroor in his place. 

On Saturday the 14th day of the bright half of 
Margashirsha V. S. 1759, October 1702 A. D,) 

Raj an, the daughter of Chauhan Chatm-bhuJ. gave birth 
to Mfiharajkuniar AbhayasLngh (the Heir-apparont). 
There were great I'ejoicings in the court of that occasion. 

At that time there were three factions among the 
Maliaraja's retainers, one was headed by the minister 
(Udayasingh), tlie second bad a diiect approach to the 
Maliaiajii and the third one (including the Madavadasot 
Mertias) was neutral. Kushalsingb, son of Aehalsingh, a 
(■', 17 
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loyal Saj'dar, and some other Gaidais too, left for their 
homes, after obtaiTiing permission of the Maharaja, 

Molikamsingh, son of Indiaisiingh, won over Jaitiivat 
Diirjansingh, the Thabui’ of BagrI, to his side and sent 
him to Jaloi'e, While in the service of the Maharaja 
there, he conspired with Champs vat Udayasingh's party, 
and then Udayasingh and himself both seci'etly in¬ 
vited Mohkamsingh to invade Jalore. Alohkamsingh left 
his p]at!e Withont discloamg his destination to his followers. 
But when he led his party to the south west, some suspect¬ 
ed his designs upon Jalore. 

Jnnjharsingh, son of Achalsingh, dispatched a mes¬ 
senger to convey this information to his brother at 
Chandai'un, who, on receipt of this news, instantly left the 
place andj taking Bijayasingh from Balunda with him, 
proceeded post haste to Jalore* When the Maharaja re¬ 
ceived intelligence about Mohkamsingh, with a Mcighul 
army, approaching Jalore, he conmianded his minister 
Udayasingh to prepare foi- battle against him but the 
ministei' turned a deaf ear to his ordei*. Seeking an op¬ 
portunity, Chiimpavat Tejsingh inforjnett the Maharajs 
aliout the treachery of his own followers and insisted u})on 
him the necessity of leaving the place at once, which he 
<lid reluctantly. 

Udayasingh a)id Durjatisingh tepenly sided with 
Mohniaksiogh, and entered ,Jalore, When Mertia Kushal 
singh. Chundaval Bijayasingh, Jagram and Jodha 
BiharJdas of Bhadrajiln came to the Maharija’s assistaiu* 
with their warriors, the Maharaja maielied on to Jaloi-e, 
When Mohkamsingh was apprised of this, he, along with 
Udayasingh and Durjansingh. left Jalore and halted at 
SamdarJ. But as the Maharaja chased them there, so 
Mohkamsingh fled to Dunara. The Maharaja looted his 
camp, at Samdari and I'etuined to Jalbre, while Mohkani- 
singh hm-ried on to Merta. As soon ns -Tafavkhan came 
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to know al>oat this affaii' Jie dismisseil Molikamsingh and 
deputed another Tnan in liia place, 'fhereafter Mdhkam 
singh, with hiH clique, retired In Niigaiir, 

77te serente&ntfi c(mto 

On monday the seventh of the dark half of 
Bhadrapad V, S. 17$3 (T9th August 1703 A. D,) 
the same queen Bajan gave hirth to Maharijkuniir 
Bakhatsingh, After this event, the Maharaja set 
out for new conquest, and exacted tribute froni the 
Chauhaus of licihichn. On hearing the news of the passing 
away of Emperor Aurang^eh, the Maharaja oonsulted his 
chief minister Vit^haldas and marched on to dodhpur. 
Jafarkhan tried to check his advance, hut failed to do so 
and had to flee. On Thi-usday the 5th of the dark half of 
Chaitra (12th march 1707 A. D.) the Maharaift made his 
triumphant entry in Jodhpur and was welcomed by his 
subjects amid great rejoieinga. Next day Kushalsingh, 
along with his Madhavdasdt Mertiyis subjugated Merta, 
and in the same way many other districts of Mgr war came 
under the sway of Maharaja Ajit. 

At that time a pretender posing himself as Daltha- 
mhhaii, occupied Sdjat, Imt was attacked and killed (?) by 
the Maharaja's order and Sojat was annexed too. 

On Friday the 5th of the bright half of Ashsdh, V. S. 
1765 (11th June 1708 A.D.) the Maharaja was blessed with 
a third son by his Chauhan EaOi, the daughter of Fateh- 
singh of Sanchore. 

Emperor Aurang/eb had three sons, vIk. Bahadur- 
shah, A^am and Kambaksh. The eldest of them was at 
Kabul, while the youngest was at Vijayapur (Bijapur) 
with his father. A^am declared himself Emperor and 
proceeded towards Agra from the Deccan. But he was 
slain along with his sons at Agra, by his elder brother 
Bahadurshah, who in his turn afterwards proclaimed < 
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him&i'lf as Emperor. Thereafter be iiiftt'ched towards 
Mitrwar fmoi AtiWiawati, necompanied liy the Katiihvahs 
ruler (of Jaipur) .md sent an able general Mehrabkhan in 
advance. 

On Mehrabkbati’s arrival at Fipar, a treaty was con- 
eluded with him, after which the Maliarilja went to the 
Emperor s camp with Mehraljkhiin, where he was received 
with due honour. The irfl.haraja then accompanied the 
ETni)emr to the Deccan, and in his absence Mehrabkhun 
invested Jodhpur, When Maharaja Ajitsingh came to 
know of this plot, he deserted the Kmpei’or nt Khgchrod 
and hurried back to Jodhpur, via Mswai' and Godwar, and 
retook rJodhpur from the Mughals. He further seized 
Ajmer, invaded Sambhar, ;tnd defeated Ahmad-All (the 
^fugbal ofRoer of the place). Hearing of this reversal, 
Ghairat, Husain and Haaankh^i, the three Sayyad officers 
of Nai-nau], with their seven thousand followers, IraiTted 
to the help of Ahmed-AJi, who had in the meanwhile shut 
himself up in the fort. In the battle which ensued, Bhlm- 
singh, son of Kumpavat Sabalsingh, charged at Hasan- 
khan who was seated on an elephant and succeeded in cutt- 
ting off his bead. But after that, being surrounded on all 
sides by the Sayyad’a followers, he sold his life very dearly, 
Udavat Nuharsingh-also fell in the field after slaying a 
number of Sayyads. Besides this, many other warriors of 
Jodhs, Champavat Kunipavat, Mertia, Chandavat, Chau- 
dban, Bala, Jaitmaldt, Mandlot, Kai'amsot, Dhavfichfi, 
Uhar, Isbardasot and Jaitavat clans also fought valiantly. 
Thus Sambhar was taken. 

The eighteenth eanio 

From i^ambhar, Maharaja Ajitsingb proceeded to 
Nagaur to avenge on Mejhkamsmgh, son of Tndrasingh. 
Hearing of the appioach of the Maharaja, Mohkamsingh 
fled^to Ladnfi. The Maharaja encamped at Mundws and 
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his Sardars raided the villages in the vininity of Naganr. 
Blit ladrasingh dared not come out and took refuge in the 
fort with liiii family. Seeing the situation, Indrasingh's 
mother first explained to him the various duties of a king 
and his officers, and then taking with her eldest grand¬ 
son went to the eamp of Maharaja Ajitsingh at Mtlndawa, 
and pleaded for her son's pardon. The Maharaja grantol 
her request on condition of his (Indrasingh's) accepting his 
(Maharaja’s) allegiance and promise to attend on him 
when-ever called. The Mabsraja then returned to Jodh¬ 
pur. 

The nhieUenth eanto 

On the eleventh day of the dark half of Ashvin, A^.S, 
1766 (18th September 1709 A.D.) a fourth son was born to 
the Maharaja, from his Bhatiyani queen Lalin, daughter 
of Bhnti Amarsingh, 

At one time the MabaVaji attacked Ajmer where the 
Madhayadasdt Mgrtiaa showed great heioism. After con¬ 
cluding a treaty thei'e, the Maharaja proceeded to Devaliya 
and married the daughter of the ruler of that place, and 
then returned to Jodhpur, 

Some time afterwards, the Muslim officers at Ajmgr 
petitioned the Emperor against the Maharaja, complaining 
that he had killed the Sajyads, occupied Sarobhar, collect¬ 
ed taxes from Dldwaua, and was a source of constant ter¬ 
ror to them. They, therefore, requested him for immediate 
help. The Emperor, after doing away with his younger 
brothel" Kambakhsha, then at Bhagnagar (Deccan), turned 
on, with all his fury, against Marwir. When Maharaja 
Ajit received intelligence that the Emporor had crossed the 
Niirbada, he began his preparations, and invited Indra- 
singh to join him. But Indrasingh refused to comply 
with his orders on the pretext that he was an Imperial 
noble. So Maharaja Ajitsingh attacked Nggaur, and 
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ln<lj'asmgb was obliged to r'egret for hisi lapse and Ijegged 
for pardon. Tnclrasingli further expressed his inability 
to accjimpany the Mahsi aju on nn excuse of ill-healtbt and 
offered to take his son in his place. The Mah^aja gave 
his assent to this request and, taking bis son with him from 
Drdwana, arrived at Sambhar. His warriors t he n cap¬ 
tured the town of Mar60i, Soon afterwards a treaty was 
included Ijetwcen the Emperor and the Maharaja through 
Mabsbatkhin, son of Khankhanan, and Rnja Chatrasgl 
of Toflangh^( ?J. The Mahgrajg afterwards w’ent to the 
Empewr, where the Khankhangn and Prince Azim eame 
out to leceiTe him and then escorted him to the Emperor. 
The Empeior honoured him witli many valuable piesents 
and, permitting him to leave for his capital himself left 
for Lahore, 


The Maharaja i>eturned to Mgrtg, via Puskhar. There 
a Jain aeth, named Kushalsingh, son of Vimaidgs and 
grandson of Harakh (Harakhachand), invited him for 
dinner at hia house. The Mahargja granted his request 
and returned to Jodhpur. 

, the (iark half of Shravan V.S. 

1767 (15th July 1710 A.D.) the Chauhgn Pani of the 

M^araja, daughter of Fatehsingh, gave birth to Prince 
Baisingh. 

The Maharaja once set out for further conquests at 
the head of his mighty army and Gaur K&srTsingh, the 
ruler^ of Rgjgarh gave his daughter in marriage to the 
Maharaja at his capital and further joined him in hie 
march. When the Maharijg reached Patan, he married 
there the daughter of Tmjvar Bakshrgm, the ruler, who 
too accompanied on his campaign of conquest. From this 
place he went to Delhi, which was looked after by Nawgb 
Abbgskhgn, He exhorterl tax from the place and after- 
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waids left for a pilgrimage to Kumksbetra and Para- 
sburam, etc., the sacred places of the Hindus. After a 
visit of these sacred places, he came to Sadhor, where too 
he levied taxes on the Sayyads and baited there for aome 
months for rest. He then proceeded to Hardwar. On 
receiving a report from Indrasingh about the inhunian 
atrocities committed by Tahavvar-Ali in Marwar, he left 
the place post-haste and arrived at Maroth. Tahavvar-All 
who wa.s at Goth-Minglod, bed to AjmSr. After visiting 
Pushkar and Merta, when the Maharaja was nearing 
Jodhpur, he received the news of the death of Babadur- 
shih, and the capture of the throne by his son. MoizuddTn. 
by the murder of all his brothers. The Mabaiiiji then 
arrived at Jodhpur. 

The twentiHh canto 

As Emperor Moizuddln was displeased with Raja 
Rijsiiigh of Rupnagar, so he (the Raja) retuvnerl to his 
capital, and sought the protection of the Maharaja which 
was gladi}' promised. Once, when the Maharaja was 
contemplating to start on a campaign of conquest, he sent 
for Rajii Rajsingh, lait the latter paid no heed to bis call. 
Whereupon the Maharaja marched against him, and on the 
way captuiml Bandarwara from Surujmal and Bhinai from 
Jagatsingh, He also took fwssession of Bijiiigarh, and 
took levy from Naharsingb of Deogarh. Tui ther he seized 
Kishangarh and besieged Rupnagar. 

The Raja of Rupnagar made use of the guns (left 
thei*e by Prince Azim (Azimusshan) against the besieging 
army, but, when he saw that they were of no effect, he 
(jcrsonally approached the Maharaja and liegged for 
pardon. The MabSraja forgave him and took him with 
hiuis(df to Sambhar where he pitched his camp. The 
KachhvSha Jayasingh of (Amber) and Udayasingh of 
Khandala also Joined him with their forces. Rao Mano- 
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ha relays Sh&khavat also went there ant) offered his daughter 
in marriage to the hliiharaja. When the Emperor was 
informed of this gathering of the Rajputs, he came down 
to Delhi from Lahore, At the latter plaeo he received in¬ 
formation about the march of the son of Arim (Farrukhosi 
yar) from Hajlpur against him. He, therefore, signed a 
treaty with the Maharaji, and then; upon the rulers assem¬ 
bled at Sambhar left for their own capitals and the Maha¬ 
raja also returned to Jodhpur , 

Emperor Muizuddin arrived at Agra and was killetl 
in the battle, which was fought between him and bis 
nephew (Farrukhasiyai*) who usurped the ihrene. Moh- 
knnisingh, son of Indrasingh, also accepted service at 
Delhi, and there ho began to utilise his evil genius in incit¬ 
ing the Entperor against the Mahiraja. Thereupon the 
Maharaja, in consultation with Vyas Dipohand, deputed 
Bhati Amarsingh to Delhi to do away with Mohkamsingb. 
Amai'singb killed him in bioad daylight in the midst of a 
thoroughfare and safely returned to his master. Durjan- 
singh, the Thakiir of Bagrl (who was also a party to 
MohltniiiSingh), fearing the same consequences fled to the 
Deccan and lived there in concealment. 

After this event a ceremony, in which the Maharaja 
was weighed (Tula Dsn) in precious aid ides, was perfom- 
ed outside the city of Jodhpur, Once the Maharaja left 
for Merta and passed the w'inter' there, Here he called 
Indrasingh to his eainji, but the latter did not comply with 
Iris order, and flctl to the Sa\'yads (at Delhi), Raja Raj- 
singh also went to Delhi to join the Empei-or. The Eni- 
jjeror, in consultation with (Sayyad) Kntub-ul-Mulk and 
Anrir-ul-Umi'a (Hussain All Khsnl sent the latter with an 
army to Marvrar, to win over the Maharaja to his side. 
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The canto 

bayyad Aiuir-ul-Ujiifa arrived at Maiidiiatpur, 
the Maharaja coiij3iilt«d Biighitnatb, Ma chief Minister, 
about, the Sayyads intentions, and sent Khiuvsi to the 
Nawah ^Amir-ul-Lmrg), ' He then pitched Lis camp at 
Raikabagh. When the Sajyad teacihed Bundhiav^, 
Rhiiivsi, who al&o arrived there, bad an interview witli 
him. From BilndliiaVas he (fcJayyad) came down to Mertg. 
In the course of this happening, Mir Jmnia poisoned the 
eara of the Empeior at Delhi against the Sayyad biothers 
and the Empeior arranged for the aasasiiiation of Sayyad 
Kutob-ul-Mulk, but the plot failed. Kuiub-ul-Mulk, at 
oiice made his brotlier Amir-ul-Umrs (in Marwar) aware 
of this new turns of affairs. He therefore hastily conclud* 
ed a treaty with the Malmrijs, Khlhvsi dieting as inter- 
mediaiy. The Sajyad requested the Mahgrajg to send 
Prince Ahhayasingh with hiin to Delhi. The ilahstaja, 
on concurrence of his minister Haghunath, sent his heir 
apparent with the Sajyad to Delhi accompanied by Khinvsl 
and a stjoug body-guard of Rajput wairiors. On arrival 
of the prince at the court, a welcome hchtting his rank 
was accorded to him. 

At one time the EnqKMOr commanded Amir-ul-TJmri to 
proceed to the Dect'an. While he was busy preparing foi' 
ibis long journey, the Emperor again plotted for his 
brother’s life, but again failetl. The Sayyatl brothers, 
aided by Abhayasingh, prepared to turn against the Em¬ 
peror. Feeling himself unsafe, he sent his mother to ap¬ 
pease them, and peace was patched up. Arair-ul-Umra 
then left foj‘ the Detf-an, while the Mid)iir'ajkumgr returned 
to Jtjdlipur, and narrated k) his father the hap(>emngs at 
Delhi. 
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The iwenfy’isBcond cmUa 

While fttai'liug for the Gujrnt campaign, the Mahi’ 
raja made his first halt at Vyasji’a stepwell, sis jiiiles away 
from the capital. One night here, while the Maharaja 
was asleep, a rogue elephant turned amuck and entered 
the Zen^a camp, but was soon killed by the Maharaja 
with three thrusts of his sword. The Maharaja then left 
for Bhininal, via Jalore and encamped (for a few days) at 
Vaksha Kund. An idea struck him there lliat he should 
first do away vrith Jaitavat Durjansingh, The latter con- 
spiring with Molikatnsingh incited him to attack daiore. 
But when MOlikamsingh could not gain success, he fled 
with him to Delhi and took up Imperial sendee. Further, 
after the assasination of Mdhkamsingh, he ilisappeared. 
from Delhi. For this task he (again) consul ted Yyaa 
Dipchand, and on his recommendation he (the Maharaja) 
entrusted this task to Harisingh, son of Champavat Jas- 
vantsingh, and Kh&LsI, son of Bhati Harisingh. 

The Maharaja then left BhTnra&l and went to Vath 
via Bargaon. From this place he dispatched bis army 
against Deora Sagatsingh of Abu, and compelled him to 
accept his ailegience. When he reachwl Palau pur, Kasmal 
Khan (Firoz Khan), the ruler of the place, received bina 
with due honours. He then subdued Hina Panchiyan of 
Biorl. Passing via Koliwira and realising ta,ves fiojii 
the villages on the way, ho ^ame to Anhilpitau, and, aftej' 
leaving his minister there, ordei^ed Amipsiugb, bis minis- 
ter's son, to subdue Malgnib, wliich he duly carried out, 
after defeating the Knlls. When the Mahatijs iirrived at 
Ahmedabad, he appointed Anupsingh to look after Gujrat. 
He also sent his officers to Sorath, Bharoiich, I (jar, Modjisa 
and Anhilpatan. Thus he appointed the Sards ra of 
Mai’Wai' as officiers from Toda to Dwarki. Further, at the 
head of an army, he sent Bijayaraj to subjugate the ad¬ 
jacent districts. 
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Th^ tw^ity^third mnto 

Bijayaiaj. v^ho was (kputed by ihe Mahjiruja to sub¬ 
due the surrounding coimtry, suecesafully carried out his 
task and arrived at Rijpipla. PremsT. yourger brotlier of 
Bijayaraj, who was inchargc of the goTerament at Merta, 
invaded Nagour. rndj'asmgh tried to opixwse him But 
as his own nobles were seoretly won over by the Mnhai'ajl, 
he was forced to sarrenfier to the ^taharsjg and ohtaiuet! 
his periiiisaio]! to go to Kaslv, 

Here, at the dead of night, Mbhnnsingh. the second 
wM of Indrasingh. was killed by Diirjansal, follower of the 
Maharaja. This sad event so much frightened Indrasingh 
that, he fled to Khandels, and from thence went to Amba- 
vati (Delhil, Here he sought shelter from Emperor Fai- 
rukhsiyar thi'ough Chinqalichkhiin, son of Ghazi-ud-dTn- 
khan but this was not given. 

Jam Tanichi, grandson of -lareehS Jam Lakha, was 
the ruler of Nawsnagar at that time. As 1 -jikha’s daughter 
had been betrothed to Maharaja Ajitsingh, so Maji Jhali, 
grandmother of Jam Tamchi, with her grcindson. came to 
Ahmed shad and poi'formed the marriage ceremony there. 

Prithviraj, a descendant of Ban Eao, and ruler of An- 
hilpur (Gujrat), also gave his daughter in marriage to the 
Mahai'ajS at Ahmedabad. After some days, the Mahft' 
raja, along with hie family, went to Dwarka on pilgrimage, 
leaving behind at Ahmedabad Bhandarl Baghtmith as hie 
deputy. On their way, when the party reached Halwad, 
the Maharaja wa.e entertained by Jaahdji, the ruler of the 
place. There,, in the darkness of night, the camels of the 
marchants, who were accompanying the party for the sup¬ 
ply of provisions, were stolen away, but when this was 
brought to the notice of the ruler of.Halwad, be paid no 
attention to it , Thereupon the Maharaja attacked his fort, 
and the ruler flevl to Nawaiiagaj , where too he was given 
pursuit, Aitei' a feeble resistance the Jim was also oblig- 
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ed lo sue fnr fu'ace, rhi'nug:h the mediation of his grand¬ 
mother. Tile Mohaiaja tlierertfter went tn Dwarka, Hear¬ 
ing of bis oi'rival there, Bhojraj the Bailh^la Batbor ruler 
of Rami'a, visited him and gave him im entertaiiiTnent, 
From nwjlrka the Maharairi went to Shankhwidhar. 

The ttrenly-fmirth mnte 

At Dwarka Mfrtin Kalyansingh, son of Raisingh, and 
a trusted warrior of the Maharnia died, leaving four sons 
tjehirid him. His wife, whn was of the Kachhvahn clan, 
burnt herw'lf on his funeral pyre. The MahariijH granted 
the JagTr of Kalyatisingb to his eldest son Padiunsingh, 
He then left Dwarka and rame to Ahmetiabad via Nawa- 
nagar. 

After bringing all tile turbulent chiefs to their senses, 
and putting the administration on a firm footing there, 
the Mahriraja sent Hariaingh to Biindij with a contingent, 
in quest of the alleged Dalthamban. But, when, no trace 
of him (Dalthanibau) was found there, he (Harlsingh) 
moved on to Malvva. But here too he could not find him, 
^Tien the party was further proceeding onwards keeping 
Ujjain on their left, they came to know that Dalthambaii, 
son of the late Mahgraja Jasvant, was formerly residing at 
Ujjain, hut now he lived in a far off place having support 
of tlie Bohiila Pathsns, The party then ari'ivefi at 
Rhbiirasa, where they were warmly I'cceived by ShekhSvat 
Bhivsingh. The party was informed here by their host 
that their was at that time residing with Durjan- 
singh at Devgarh. He further added that the villain had 
lived with him some time back, but as he did not desist 
from committing nefarious activities, sf> he had to tnm 
him out by force. , ITe (Dalthamban) then entreated 
Diirjansingh to supyiort his case but the latter told him the 
following in plain words 

“I know that you are not the true Dnlthamhan, as 
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(hsil priiicp <]i8i] in his infancy at F)(*ihi. I ani also aware 
that under this pretended name you once occupied Sojat, 
fuU were dispossessed of the place hy the MahaiTija. Still 
it is gtiodi for both of us to escape together." lii order to 
satisfy his (Dalthamban's) curiosity created In" the last 
words, he further added "I, once at the tehest of Mbhkam- 
singh, son of Indrasingh, conspired with his (the Mahi- 
rajs's) minister against the Maharaja, and when Mohkaui- 
singh was invited by us to Jalore, the Maharaja, with the 
help of his loyal sardars, gave its such a crushing defeat 
that Mbhkamsingh and myself had to flee for safety to 
Pel hi, *itid since the murder of Mohkamsingh in Delhi in 
broad daylight. I am wandering from plaot' to place". 
After this plain conversation they left for Devgarh. 
Harisingh, accompanied by Bhavasingh, then went in 
their pursuit to Devgarh. They came to know, on their 
way to Devgarh, that the culprits were at that moment 
living in the fortress of Karma kher!, and that the Jaitavat 
was advising him (Dalthamban) to quit that place too. 
Hearing this news the party entered the fortress of 
Karmakheri and made shortwork of both of them. The 
pai'ty then returned to Ahmedabad, where they were amply 
rewarded hy the Habaraja. The Maharaja then returned 
to Jodhpur. 

The tipentij'fifth canto 

After spending some time at Jodhpur, the Mabarija 
started on a pilgrimage to Pusbkar via Mandor, Nagaur 
and Merta and. it l)eing the month of Magh, he remained 
there for some days. During this time acting on the ill 
advice of some instigators the Emperor plotted foi- the 
assasinatiori of Sawad Kutub-ul-Mulk in the fort, but the 
plans went wrong. Kutub-ul-mulk, lk*coming aware of the 
evil designs of the Emperor against him, left attending his 
court, and when he (Emperor) sent for him, he returned the 
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muliijterifll seal. The Emperor dared not offend him 
openly, so he composed the differences and secretly sent for 
Raja -layasingh of Dbilndhar (Jaipur) fiojii tTjjam, to do 
away with the Sa^yad, Raja --Tayasingh, on his arrival, 
advised Ibe En)|)eror to win over Maharaja Ajitsingh to 
his side first, so that tiiey may carry out their designs with¬ 
out any hitch. Accordingly the Emperor wrote a letter to 
Mahriraja Ajitsingh and in the meantime Raja Jayasingh 
used his good offices to gain the support of the htnghals. 
On getting scent of the plot the Sayyad too requesteii the 
Maharaja for help. The Maharaja leaving his queens at 
Jodhpur left for Delhi. Kutub-ul-mulk also wrote to his 
brother Aniir-ul-Umrii then in the Deccan, who too leaving 
his family at Aurangabad, hastened to his bather’s help. 
The Maharaja arrived at Sarai Alivardi and encamped 
there for some da 5 's. 

The hventy'sixth canto 

Hearing of the arrival of the Mahiraja near Delhi, 
the Emperor (FarrukhsTyar) was much delighted and sent 
Khan Daurin and Nawab Shad Khan etc,, to welcome him. 
The Maharaja then entered Delhi in company of Khan 
Dauran, Aitiqid Khan etc., who were the prominent nobles 
of the court. On his way to the court the MahirSja was 
met by Kutub-ul-Mulk, as per orders of the Emperor, and 
then escorted hy him reached the Emperor’s presence. 
The Emperor accorded him a warm welcome, Next 
morning, w’hen he was shifting to his new camp on the bank 
of the Jumna, he arrived at the gate of Kutnb-ul-Mulk’s 
house, and halted there. Kutub-ul-Mulk rushed out of 
his house in delight to receive him and requested for help, 
which wa.s promised. The Maharaja then left for his new 
camp 
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Th» Iwenty-seventk canto 

When the news of the meeting of the Mahavaja with 
the Sayyad l>ecame known to the Emperor, through his 
reporters, he was much perplexed and visited the camp of 
the ilaharaja, next day, with his armed soldiers.- But 
this liad no effect ou the Maharaja, and the Emperor re¬ 
turned to his place disheartened. He then had consulta¬ 
tions with Nawgb Chinqalieh K-bsn, etc, and going per¬ 
sonally to Kutub-nJ-mulk’s residence came to terms with 
him. Taking the Sayj'ad with him he later arrived at the 
Maharaja's camp and composed the differences with him 
(Maharaja) loo. After this event, whenevei- the Maha¬ 
raja and the Sayjad hadi an occasion to go to the Imperial 
court, which the}'' attended together, he received them with 
due honours. After a few days he again plotted to have 
them assasinated by his assasins, hut as they got scent of 
his plot in time, they left the place together and attended 
by their faithful followers, safely reached Ifieir reaidenc'es, 
Some days afterwai'ds Amir-nl-Umra Hasan A]i arrived 
at Delhi from the Decean with his (^tinue. He along with 
his brother went to see the Mahiirija the next mojuing. 
There they (the Sajy-ads) retounted to the Maharaja the 
promises made by Famikhslyaj-, when he was at Hajlpur 
and then at Piitn5 and owing to the capture of the throne 
of Delhi by Moizuddin, the enejiiy of his father, he was 
intending to escape to the other side of the Indus, At 
that critical hour they encouraged him and pramisEN.! to 
render him help in securing the throne on condition that 
he would make Kutuh-ul-Mulk his premier. But now 
wbtm, after defeating Moizuddin at Agra. Lliev’ had made 
the throne secure for him. he plotted to get them murdered 
and, added further, as to what good the Maharaja t'oold 
expect from such an Emperor. The Mahtirsja was con¬ 
vinced by theii' talk and they both left satisfied by the 
success of their mission. The Emperor again tried to con- 
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ciliate the Sayyad brothers, through Khan Dauran. But 
when be could not succeed in doing so, he personally went 
to their residence. There the settlement was arrived at 
on condition that Kachhvaha Jayasingb should leave for 
his country and that no one but the Sayyads’ partisans 
should remain with the Empen>r, There after the Em 
peror also gained the good will of the Maharaja wlio then 
paid a return visit to him in t^f)nipany of the Sayyad 
brothers. 

But the Empeior was again led astray by the rival 
party, and alarmed at the power of the Sayyads, he (the 
Emperor) concealed his ai'nied Mughal warriors in his 
palac'e to kill the two Sayyads and the Maharaja on their 
coming there. But the trio agam escaped and leaving the 
fort had a conclave at the Maharajahs camp, where they 
decided to get rid of such a fickle-minded Emperor. Ac- 
cordingly AmIr-ul*Umra was left behind in the camp, 
while Kutub-ul*Mulk and the Maharaja attacked the fort 
and captured the Empewr alive. There-after the Maha- 
I’ajs and the Sajyad brothers imprisoned the captive Em¬ 
peror in a cage and taking out Rafi-uddarjat from the 
prison seated him on the vacant throne. On receipt of 
this news GSJii-ud-dTn Khan tried to liberate Farrukhsiyar, 
but had to flee before Awir-iil-Umra’s army, 'the new 
Empeioi died after reiguiiig for al)OVit six months anti was 
.succeeded by Rafi-ud-daulah, who tfH> was rotting in impri' 
sonment. After a reign of few days' he too left this 
world. Then on the recommendation of Bhandari Khinvsi 
Slid Raghunath and with the concurrence of the Sayyad 
lirotbers the Maharaja seated on the throne Muhammad 
Shah, the great grandson of Aurangze^b. This prince trK> 
was passing his days in prison at that time. On liearing 
of the installation of Muhammad Shah on the throne Raja 
JayasLDgh prralaimed Nikbsiyar as Empeior at Agra, who 
was a son of prince .Akbar and grandson of Auraugz^b, 
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When the Sayyad brothers conveyed this news to Empemr 
Muhammad Shah, he in order to get rid of Nikosiar con- 
fiimed the premiership of Kutub-ul-Mtilk and bestowed 
the district of Ajmer and the provitiee of Gujrat on the 
Maharaja. 


The Uventy^eighth canto 

Emperor Muhammad Shah then left for Agra accom¬ 
panied by the Mahilraja and the Sayj'ad hrotliers, and 
encamped at Hudwal-Palwal. After holding eoneulta- 
tion with his supporters he sent Amir-ul-Umrs in aHiTsnee, 
who captured the fort and the city of Agra and made 
Nikdsiyar a prisoner. Thereafter Muhammad Shall pas¬ 
sed some days at Agra. From Agra the Maharaja went 
on a pilgrimage to Muttra ajid Brindaban and then turned 
back to meet the Emperor. One <lay the Sayyad brathera 
complained to the Empeior that Raja Jayasingh was the 
1*001 cause of all the intrigues at the court and added that 
when prince Aklmr revolted against Emperor Aiu'aiigJteb 
and the Emperor marched against him from Ajmer, the 
latier's son Nikdsiyar fled away from Dumara. But 
when Aklmr went in exile (to Haltsh), Aurangzeb impri¬ 
soned his wives and his aou (Nikosiyar) at Agra. He 
farther added that taking out this very Nikosiyar fi«m 
imprisonment he (Jayasingh) created this new trouble and 
to support Nikosiyar, he himself advanced with his army 
upto Hindwana, The Sayyads thus secured the permis¬ 
sion of the Emperor to attack Dfmdhar (Amber) anti the 
Emperor himself joined the compaign. But the Maharaja 
on his return from Muttra gave a check to this affair. 
Thereupon the Sayyads and the Emperor returned to Delhi 
and the Mahsrgji left for Jodhpur and wrote an assuring 
letter to Kiijg Jayasingh to dispel his fears, and on ro-n/e 
to Jodhpur took him with himself from Amber. When he 
reached Manoharpur, Shekhavat Shaktasingh, the Rao of 
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that place, mamed his daughter to ihc MnJi-iraja, who was 
previously betrothed to him. Then the Maharaja arrived 
at Jodhpur and Jtiija Jayusitigh was put up at 8urs§gar as 
iiis guest. 


The twenty^nintfi canto 

The Muhaiaja gave his daughter iit marriage to Raja 
■iayasiugh, at Jodhpur, who was already liethrothed to 
him. At the lime of the marriage tjeremony the Raja 
feared for his life, but when the Maharaja joined the 
wedding parly tiu~armed, his fears w^ere dispelled. After 
the marriage Rajii Jayasiugh continued to live at Suisagar 
with his newly wedded queen. In iJie meautimo the Em- 
lieror at Delhi sent for Chinqalichkh^, who was then at 
L'jjam; but, crossing the N'arbada, he went to the Deccan. 
Hearing of his action, the Emperor despatched BhTni&£n 
the Maltui'ao of Kotali W'ith some Nawaljs, after him. On 
llieir Classing the Narbada ChiakaUtb JChiii gave them 
Imtlle and ail the Nawabs fell there. On receipt of the 
news of this reverse, the Emperor despatcheri Sayyad Alam 
Ali, who tcai'lted the Ghat, via Aurangghud. But he too 
was slain in the battle. There upon the Emperor accom* 
panied by Kutub-ul'Mulk and Amir-ui-Uniru marched 
against him in person. When the Emperor arrived at 
Sikari, Muhanimad Ainiii gave n setiret advise to the 
Miighals to kill AmiiMil-Lmril treacherously. According¬ 
ly the\ coached a Muslim youtli, who one dav very re¬ 
spectfully piesented a petition to Amlr-ul-Umia, while he 
was returning from the Emfieroi-’s camp. When he was 
busy reading the contents of the petition, he taJsiug his 
chance stabbed him in the abdomen with a dagger. Tbo 
muiderer was hacked to peices by the Sayyad's retainers, 
but the Sayyad*s property was confiscated by the Emperor. 
Thereuiwn, leaving the Emperor. Kutub-ui-Mulk reached 
Delhi, and smashing the Imperial throne there distributed 
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the Imperinl treasmieis afndttg his follnwere. Ho then- 
Uimod back to fai.^e the Empr.-inr. Hv alsr^ gained 
the suppirt of the nindns. Hut ivhon the two 
c?e8 met in hattle, the Sa^yad's folkiwoi's fled nwuv tuid 
Kutuh-ul-Mulk was made ea.ptive, 'I'he Entperor there¬ 
after returned to Delhi. When Hajri rTaYHsiiigh heonme 
aware of these events, he took leave of the htiiihilrajii and 
after a stay of some days at AnibSr reaebed Dellii. The 
Maharaja too left Jodhpur and, after a half of eight 
months at MerLa, pi'oecedefl to Ajmer under the adyioe of 
Ragbunath (Bhandarl). 

The thirii^th canto 

The Maharaja with his stayed in the palace 

built by Shah Jnlian, on the eastern hank of the Annsagar 
lake at Ajmer. He also invested the fort and evictefl the 
Mohammedans from the eity. Further, he sent his heir- 
apparent Mnharijkumst' .\bhaynsingfa, accompanied by 
Bbandarl Ragbiinath, with a detachment of troops to 
Samhhar, who oc’cupied the town. The iNCahsraji also sent 
his forc^ to Did Wans. Trkla and Jharod and brought them 
under his sway. Rhandarl Raghunsth also took possession 
of .4marsar. On receipt of this news the Emperor threw 
a challenge to his nobles to march against the Mabriraja, 
but they all refused. At last MlwafFar Ajli agreed to 
shoulder the task and when he reached Mnnoharpni*, 
MahatTijkumar .Abhayasingh went to meet him in battle. 
Rut before his arrival thei^. the Nawab fled away, and the 
Mahai'ijkumir returned to Srnnbhar. Hei'e the ^fahOu aj- 
kumni' received on order, through RhandarT Raghunith, In 
which he wa.« commanded by the Mnharsja to plunder 
Narnaiil and then netuiii to Samhhar, which weiy complied 
with by the Mahai-iijkmiiar When the Empeior came to 
know of this Rffoir, he thought it wiser to keep tiuiet. Some 
daysafterwardsMaharajlcuiiiar Ahhayasingh and Bhandarl 
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Bijayn Euj pliimieied SJiahjahaopur aud iheo leturaed lo 
Ssmljhai'. This create<I great alarni in the adjoining lUs- 
tricts (of Shahjahanpur). Heai'ing of sueh prowess of the 
Maharajkumar, Raja Jayasingli sent hi^ minister Shri- 
chatidra to the MaharSjn, who was then at Ajmer, to re- 
estahlish friendly terms. But the llnhai'aja refused to 
take the extended hand of friendship. He then again 
sent his nohle Shayanisingh and bis niinister ,\pmid to ae- 
(^mplish this purpose. Khangsrot KaohhvaliB t^liyiiiO’ 
Singh delivered the message of his ma.ster to the Maharaja; 
and this time the Maharaja aetepted the Ti*qtiest of Raj a 
Jayasingh with some reluctance. The Maharaja then 
granted the Msglr' of Narana to SnrtaHsingh, the eldest 
Hon, of Shyarnsingh. The Maharaja thereafter recalled 
Bhandai'I Raghimath from Samhhnr and deputed him nt 
Ajmer, 

One day Naharkhin, an envoy of the Emperor, arrived 
at Ajmer and during the course of talk used such insolent 
words in honour of the Maharaja that he was ordered to 
leave the court. The Maharaja’s waridors avenged this 
insult by attacking him in his nimp and killing him there. 
When the Emperor became aware of this happening, he 
again invitetl many of his nobles to march against the 
Maharaja, hut they all refused to do so, till at last Irsdat- 
khiin, the eldest son of Shaiatakhau, agreed to undertake 
the task. After his departure the Emperor also sent 
Muhammad Baugash, who joined Irad.Htkhan in the way; 
and then they Ixith l eached Sarsi Alivardlkhin, Hearing 
of the despatch of the ImpeTial forces against him, the 
Maharaja, with the adviee of his minister Raghunath, sent 
his family to Jodhpur and then, taking his three eldest 
sons with him. marched lo SfinilihaT. Daya Bahadur, a 
well known Brahman of Ayodhya, and Haidarquli, the 
governor of Gujrfit, also joined Iradathhan under the Em- 
peror s orders. On the other side, Raja Jayasingh secret- 
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ly offt'ved llae service of his army to help the Arahamja. 
When the arrival of Iradatkhaii at Bewai l became known 
to the Maharaja, he also advanced opto Triveni, a distance 
of twelve miles only from where the Mughal forces wei^e 
encamped, ^Mien the Mnharija ailvnncerl further from 
Triv^nf, Raja Jayasingh, with his owm warriors, stepped 
in between the two armies »md sent the Th&kurs of Jlifilavn, 
etc- bo inform the Maharaja that the Etiifieror had deputed 
him (Ha 15 Jayasingh) to lead the vanguard in order to 
conclude a treaty with him (the Maharaja) and further re¬ 
quested that the Maharaja should retreat to Triverii tt’i 
avoid hloodehed. They further made it clear that the 
Fmperor’s intention w'as that the Hindus may slaughter 
their own kinsmen. Whereupon the Maharaja returned 
to Ajmer, and ordered Udaval Amarsingh, son of Kushul- 
singh, to garrison the fort. The Mughals, reaching Ajmer, 
tried their best to capture the fort by assault, hut to no 
result. They then concluded a treaty throngh Baja Jaya¬ 
singh (son-in-law of the Maharaja), and accordingly the 
fort was handed over to Baja Jayasingh. Amaraingh left 
the fort reluctantly to join bis master at M#rta, and when 
he came down from the fort, he was highly honpnred by 
Nowah Iradatkhsn, the Mughal oommander. Thus the 
fort of Ajmer cume under the Mughals. Thereafter BajS 
Jayasingh tried to take MaharajlmmSr Ahhayasingh to 
Delhi, but the Maharaja did not agree to hts request. The 
Mughals then proceeded to RTyau, via Budhwara and 
pitchefl their camp there. Whei'eupon the M.iharajS sent 
the Maharajkiimar and Bhandart Baghunsth to make a 
night attack on them. When the nttackiug party reached 
Dangavas. Raja Jayasingh again used his influence and 
persuaded the Maharaja to cancel his orders of the intended 
attack. The Raja further sent a inquest to the Maharaja, 
through his minister Shrlchandra, for sending the Maha- 
rajknmar to him, as he was desirous to marry his daughtei 
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to the Mahui-ajkumai'. When the J^falirirlijkimiai' ai'vivcd 
at hifi eaiiip, he (Raja .layaaiiigii' iiitriKkiced him to 
Irndatkliaii, who jtaii] a rettien visit to the Maharajktim3r 
the nest morning, The Miighnf aimy thereafter left 
Rlyai'i for Ajmer. tSome days later, the Ttnperinl forces 
left Ajmer too, leaving iiehiiid TTaidarqulikhaii in charge 
of the city, and pi-fxeeded to Delhi, When they reached 
.Idhner, Riija Jayasingh wanted to take the Maharajkumar 
to Aiiiljcr to marry hia daughtei' to him. but the Mughal 
Officer Insisted on taking him first to the Emperoi' at 
Delhi. The Xtaharajkumir also appi’oved of this idea. 
Raja .layasingb iherefore left for Milt I ra, and the Afaha- 
rajkiim“ir went tn Delhi , whei'e he was received with high 
honours. 

* Thfi thirty-first canto 

After sending the Mahsrajkumar to Rsja dayasingh 
for marrying his daughter, the Maharaia came to Jodhpur. 
ITere after n period of about six and a half months, the 
Cbauhan Thakur of Sahehore arrived at JodJipur to give 
bis daughter in marriage to the Maharaja, This ceremony 
was performed on the 9th day of the bright half of Ashadh, 
\ , S, 1781 (19th June 1724 A. D.). On the 12th day of 
the bright half of Aahadha ceremony called “Ratjaga” was 
i^lebrated and the Maharaja went to sleep late in the 
night, which proved to be his eternal steep, Anupchand, 
.•wm of Bhandari Raghnnfith, sent this sad news to the 
Mnhiirujkumar, who was then at Delhi, through a mes¬ 
senger, who reachetl there wdthin days. 

I he liody of the Afahnraja was cremated on the lianks 
of the river Nagadarl at Mandor and the funeral pyre waS 
lighted by his son Anandsingh. Further 6 queens, 20 
Pardayats (concubines), 4 slave girls, 12 singing girls, 2 
PasTaiis, 5 daneing girls, 2 ennuchea, 8 Ghotsbardar girls, 
o ordinary slave girla, and 1 HathDr girl burnt themsM^lves 
with him on the funeral pyre. 
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The thifty'Second canto 

Miihiiraikutnur Viatidsingh, aii alsio his younger 
brothers Rayaaingh anti Kishoi'aingh, did not fel-nrD to 
the city after the cieniation oerenjony, but went on a volim* 
tary exile. Jddiiu Mohhamsingh also joined them and 
they all reached Godwar, There ThaJmr Padmaaingh re¬ 
ceived them with due honours and therefore they stayed 
at Ghanf^rao. When BhatT Atnarsiiigh came to know about 
the death of the Mnhariija and of his daughter becoming 
suttee after him as also of the depai turc of her daughter’s 
son Kishr>rsingh from Jodhpur, he wrote a letter to him 
(Kiflhorsingh), Raja Jayasingh bad already, secuj'ed the 
grant of Tod a in favour of Mahai'ajknjuar Kiahorsingti, 
therefore at his (Jayasingirs) call, he (Kishorsingh) left 
for Delhi after obtaining the peimission of his brother. 

Wlien the messengej* reached Delhi and deliveied the 
sad message through Bhandarl Raghunath, Mahargj- 
kumar Abhayasingh performed all the religious rites. The 
Empei'or paid him a condolence visit |)ersonally and there 
installed him on the GadT of his father. He, at the an me 
time, honoured him with the title of “Raj i-iiijL-iihvar’'. 
After some mouths, the new Mahririjs (Abhayasingh) left 
Delhi for Muttra, where Raja Jayasingh was deputed, and 
there he was maiTied to the latter’s c la ugh ter. After the 
marriage, tlie Mahariijii visited Hrindabau, Gtiveixilian, 
etc., holy places of the HLadus, ami then returned to Delhi. 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE ^lARATHI BHARATA- 
HIS AGE AND IMPORTANCE 


BY 

Dr. B. a. Saletorr, M.A., Ph.D. 

Stufl^nts of ilarathi litcrRtui'B may be a ware of tho 
gioRt work caHed Bharuta by the poet Gaud rat majarudra. 
In the Bhx^MQ, jig/rvo, of tliis worJc we have the folio wing; 

JTH mf? I ^ITR i^rra I 

5TP--?TT I ^ t3 II ’ 

Commenting on the above Jagannath Ragbunath Ajag^- 
kar wrote in Marathi thus;—That there is a famous 
work in Kannada called BhArata by the poet Kuinaravygaa, 
and that upon this Kannada work was based the Marathi 
Bh^rata^ since Its author Candratmajarudra did not know 
kSanski'it. But Ajagaonkar was not convinced by the honest 
confession of the Marathi poet that the latter did not know 
Sanskrit, and that, therefore, he had to rely upon the 
Kannada poet Kumaravyasa as his model. Ajagaonkar 
consoles us by saying (hat, notMuthstanding the poet’s own 
statement, it is evident finm his Bhlsma^'pgrva that he knew 
Sanskrit very well, and that it was only his modesty that 
made Candratmajarudra write that he did not know Sans^ 
krit.“ It is not unlikely that the latter part of the view is 
shared by most of the students of Marathi literature, espe¬ 
cially when they find that one of their remarkahle writers 
plainly confessed his indebtedness to a non-Marathi, and 
especially to a Kannadiga author. But unless more oon- 
vincing proof is adduced to disprove Candi'atmajarudra's 
own explicit statement, we have to agree to the view that 
the Kannada work called Bhamta by the poet Kumgravyssa 
was the model upon which the Marithi version by Can¬ 
dratmajarudra was hosed. 

* J. R. Ajaguonkar, Jitnhdre.ntm-t.'avi-t'aTitra, Pari T, n. 37. 

“Ibid,, p. 37. 
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In the wide and glorious range of K.anna(^ litera* * 
ture, poet KumaraTyssa occupies a unique place. A Brah¬ 
min by birth, be took his name as Niranappa. He was a 
native of the village of K5livai;iu near tiadag.^ Popular 
tradition still current in the region around Gadag says 
that he was a devotee of jthe god VTranariyana of Gndag. 
In addition to his masterpiece about which we shall say a 
few details, KumiiravyasB wrote a smaller work called 
Airsvata, also in Kannada/* 

But his great ambition ivas to put into Kannada the 
famous epic Mahabharatn, He wrote the first ten parvas 
of the Mahabhsrata, and hoped to complete the Kannada 
version of the epic in due course. To the ten parvas he 
had written he gave the name Knmafaka bharata^kaiha- 
manjart. This is evident from the piose endings of the 
parva». Written in Bhamini-iatpadt^ these ten parvas 
contain 162 sandhis, and 0,479 verses.* 

The late Pao Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya of Mysore, 
who gives us these and other details about KmnSravyasa, 
has amply shown that the poet lived in about A.D. 143(1 
at the court of the Vijayanagara monarch Deva Raya II' 
(A.D, 1416—A.D, 1446), under whose orders the work 
seems to have been written.* There is nothing to show 
that the date given to Kumaravyasa by the Inte Rao Baha¬ 
dur Narasimhachai'ya is unacceptablev According to the 
same scholar, Kumaravyasa ranks ncjit only to the poet 
Lakmisa, the author of the immortal >Iaiminibhsmta {eirea 
A.D, 1700).* 

The Marathi poet Candratotajanidra, therefore, had 
taken as his moled one of the most famous works in Kan- 

® & * Kam^iakfi'kftviciiritf, ll, p. 04. 

6 Kafiuiti>ka~kavicarit€, TI, pp, 06-07. 

« Ibid. 

* For the dat«6 of Eing Deva HAya TI, Bioo, Miftorf and 
Ccorg from the p. 112. 

" KarnStokti-Jcoricfirife, if, p, 67. 
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Fiom the explicit stateTiient in his Shlsm^^paftia- 
I am constrained to oonclode that, 
firstly, Candratmajarudra could read the Kannac^a work 
of ^untai avyasa, and that he drew upon the latter^s work, 
while preparing his own great hlarathi version of the 
Mahabharata. That is to say, Candratmajarudra was 
indebted to the Kannada poet Kumaravyasa in more than 
one sense. 

Now to the question of the age in which he lived. As 
yet this point seems to have lieen left unsettled.® In his 
Bhisma-'iiarTa^ Candratmajarudra wi-itea thna ; 

^ I 'Krh: I \ 

I ^ uarr^t || airit ira | 

Ajagaonkar has nothing to say concerning this verse, 
excepting the remark that the poet’s family god was Maha- 
deva of Sangame^vara, at the conflnence of the Krsna and 
the Malaprabha.^’' 

Let us fii'st note the place where the family deity of 
Candratmajarudra was located. It was no other than the 
famous Sangamedvara on the confluence, as the poet tells 
us, of the two rivers mentioned' above, in the Bijapur dis 
tricl. It was here centuries ago, as narrated in the 
Basaca'purSna^ that the great Linglyat reformer 
Basava received inspiration from his favourite god San- 
gamesvata,'" The family deity of the great Marathi 
poet, therefore, was also a Karnataka deity. 

® It is a pity ibat some nu>tlem "works oo Maiatki !itt*rature 
me But available to me, while 1 am writing thia pap«r. B.A.S. 

AjugADiikaT, op. ciV., p. 38. 

“ Ihid. 

1= Journal of iht Bombay Brnach of tAc Royal Atiaiic 
Hodety, VIII, p, 96; Wilsnn, Mack^mie Colleoiion, pp. 309- 
310- Bk&ndarkar, Eorly Hittory of the. Dekltan (in the Bombay 
tinsetteer Series), p. 237. 

There is also a Sangumeifvara in the Batoagiri dlstiict, 
hut it does not He on the eoiiH jenee of the Krs:^ and the AfniA' 
pi'ubksi. 
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As 1 -egards the age in which he Jived, the last part of 
the above verse is significant: 

I fstmew jfl'q ^tjsf 

Ajagaonkar is silent about this vei'y interesting state¬ 
ment, Who was the ^itxi'Sdrvabhaiima referred to by 
Candratmajamdra? Notwithstanding the play upon the 
word Siva, which is another name of Mahadeva, I think 
that the name Siva-sirvabhauma refers to a ruler in whose 
reign the poet lived. There is hardly any sense in the 
poet'^8 reference to god Mahhdeva as a sarmbhauma (Eni' 
peror). The term evidently refers to Sivsji the Great, 
whose coronation, as is well [mown, took place on June the 
6th 1674.** fiivaji continued to be Emperor till his death 
on the 4th April 1680.*® That is to say, §ivaji was a 
sdmabhfiuMa from 1674 till 1680. Since CandrStmajaru- 
dra does not refer to the death of &iva~sdrmhhauma (Sivaji 
the Emperor), we have to assume that his Bhisma-^parva 
was composed in the year of Sivaji’s coronation (1674)—a 
year of univerisal rejoicing throughout Hitidu India; and 
that it heralded a new epoch in Marathi literature as 
Sivaji’s coronation did in the political annals of the coun¬ 
try. Candratmajarudra, therefore, was a oontemporiary 
of Sivaji the Great, and along with another poet, Kavindra 
Paraman.anda, wae one of the leading lights of the new 
Maharastra Empire.** 


1* Sarkar, Jadiuiatli, Shivaji and hu Times, p, 21T ff {Cal¬ 
cutta, 1020); Smith, Oxford JUstorj of hidin^ p, 429. 

SarltBr, ihid., p. 339; Smitb, iliid., p. 430^ anJ a, (1) for 
ft diBCV^sicm on the date of Sivaji’a doath. 

On KftViadrn ParamaimTidu, rpnd O. R, Sardeuai, Pro- 
cepdiuga of the TadinjD Hit.torica’t E-pt-ards CommiasioB ' XVI, 
Session, pp. 44, ff. Calcutta, 1039. 




THE BATTLE OP RAKSASA BHUVAN 


av 

R. N. Saletobe, M.A., Ph.D,, D.Litt. 

The battle of Raksasa Bhavan ina)' be inctuded among 
ooe of the most decisive battles in Indian history. What 
the battle of Rakaasa Taiigadi was to the live Deccan Sul¬ 
tans, the battle of Raksasa Bhuvan may be said to have 
been to the Peshwaa of the Mara^ha empire. 

When Nizam Ali Khan, the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
decided to crush the Peshwa he waited before he launched 
an offensive which he desired to be ilnal so that once the 
Peshwa was completely destroyed, tliere could be none to 
dispute with him the supremacy of the Deecau. He saw 
how those opportunities for which he was watting were 
slowly making their appearance one by one. The unfor®' 

. seen disaster of the Mara^hae at P5.nipat in the beginning 
of 1761 went a long way in diminishing the prestige of 
the hlarathas which had been enhanced by the two [>revious 
Peshwas and the Nizam was not unaware of this loss of 
prestige. He found that the Peshwa was humiliated and 
had evidently lost much of his power. Therefore the 
Nizam started operations against the Peshwa in 1761 Imt, 
as we shall presently see, the Maratha power was not to be 
crushed either so easily or so quickly, as the Nizam had 
imagined. In his ambitions the Nizam was favoured by 
Tara Bai who maintained her inveterate enmitv' against 
Balaji Rso and Bad^iva Rao in whose deaths sbe rejoiced. 
Among the Maifithas themselves tlieie were not a few 
factions, the Brahmans of the Ghatg allied themselves with 
the Marfithas againiit the Brahmanf! of the Konkaij, The 
death of Bilrgi Baji RaO gave an opyKirtunity to Raghu- 

(3r>9 
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iiath liao to as^rt hia own power and in this confusioD the 
Nizam thought that he oould recover the estates which he 
had lost at Udgir. Madhav Rao Ballal, the new Pesbwa, 
was too young to be a person of any consequence at least 
from the Nizam's point of view. This was therefore the 
fittest opportunity for any attack on the Maratha empire 
and the Nizam paid little heed to any other consideration.^ 

The First Stage, —1761. 

The Nizam had decided to launch his great offensive 
and set out to make elaborate preparations. His agent, 
Brijnath, bad a contingent of two thousand cavalry and 
two thousand infantiy (Cardiff) and whs reported about 
14-3-1761 to be moving towards Salabat Jung. His object 
was to levy GhasdStia accoiding to the reports of DhoucJ® 
Akdev who was the Tdlukdar of Profit (jUftjoti and 
A land a. Outwardly of course, as Dhondo Roma put it, 
Ri'ijnath was most friendly towards the adherents of the 
Peshwa and to use Dhondo'a phrase he was hardly be¬ 
traying what he was about to do. {toiidat s^lcar gkdlito ki 
asi kote andesi na lu the ranks of the Niram, the 

commander in charge of the forces (iasicr) appears to have 
been Nawab Salabat Jung acceding to the news agent 
Kr^ija Hao Govind.® About May 1761 movements began 
to quicken and action became imminent. Nawab Salabat- 
Jung and Basalat Jung encamped near S|gar for about 
two months. Meanwhile an estiaiigement had taken place 

* lu this conuectiDn see Gruui iJuff, A Ifittorif of th0 .1/afd- 
fftorf, IT, nd. 161—6*1; G, S. Sardesai, Introductifni, JyeJtcffont 
from Ike reihipo’t 7)ofiffr, Tol. 18, p, 1 ; C. A. Kiui-aid ami D. 
B, ParasAla. A of tiiJ: MarSihit People. II, pp, 80-81. 

Sardeeai. Mamthi Riifiiiiat, TI, pp. 307—i07 E.. N. Burway, 
Life of Ufalhar Jiao Holkttr, pp. 130 — 45. (1830). 

- Unless otbeni'^ise mentioned the iniTubeTS iti ilje eDSuing 
foot-nntej) refer to ilie Selections from the Petbtpa't Ihftar, 

Vol. 38, No. 4, pp, 2-3, 

» No. 5, p, 3. 
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between Madbava Eso Ballal and his uncle Eaghunath Eio 
alias DadaSoheb who appareDtly left the Maratba camp in 
a buff so that be might hatch his own plaiis« About May 
1761 a mutilated news-letter describes how Raghunath Rao 
had left PaAch-Mahiils for Bijnpur, and as be trayersed the 
same road which was taken by the Nizam and Salabat Jung 
on the way to Ssgar, it was stated that there was consider¬ 
able spoliation of the countryside, 

What transpired at Ssgar we do not know, but we are 
informed that the Nizam commenced to organise his forces 
in order to iauch a decisive attack against the Peshwa, 
whom he wanted to crush utterly. From Sagar the Nizam 
and Salabat Jung must have marched to Kulburga for, on 
11-6-1761 Dhondo Bam, a servant of the Peshwa, heard 
that iMJth of them met at Kulburga with a view to reach 
Koyilkoda and in fact reports had been received that both 
of them had marched from Kulburga to a place a league 
from Sedauiba which was in the Peshwa's territory. Heie 
they halted at one or two places.’' This encroachment was 
a direct violation of the Peshwa’s sovereignty and amount¬ 
ed to a decalartion of war by the Nizam against the Peshwa. 
Such an act was soon imitated by the lesser adherents of 
the Nizam like Abaji Naik of Ferozabad, who plundered 
the lands belonging to Ramacandra Jhldhav. The 
latter, on learning of this provocation, complained of this 
aggression to the Nizam and with his support theatened 
Abaji Naik with a reprisal if he did not retrace his steps,'’ 
Most probably he did so for we do not hear of such a 
counter-attack by these again and the Nizam was left to 
mobilise his troops for the oncoming battle with the 
Peshwa. They representatives of the chiefs of KaruQl, 
Cndapah and Savanur <about 21-6-1761 were present at the 


^ Jfo, 6, p, 4. 

* No. 7, p. 5. 

• No, 8. p. 6. 
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Nizam's capital. They are said to have represented to the 
Ni/am their case, requesting him to excuse their faults 
and to grant their masters in future jagirs and mari^ahs. 
The Nizam agi'eed to these proposals but he ordered them 
to arrive at bis capital with all their forces.' 

Having made suitable preparations at home the Nizam 
now attempted to make negotiations with his neighbours. 
He despatched letters to small and big Sardes and to the 
holders of SamthanSf many of whom were pacified and 
replied accordingly, but the Nizam is said to have not 
given any decisive answer to any one of them [Kotta ye Ass 
mfh uitar det 'siahU). Then lie tried to efiect an alliance 
with the English, to whom he agreed to despatch a sanad 
in which he acquiesced to cede a jagir yielding Rs. 52,00fi 
on condition that they supplied 2000 English soldiers and 
12,000 Gdtdia. The terms of this settlement were in 
the course of discussion, Muriri Rao Ghorpade, who had 
often represented his grievances to the Nizam, was inform¬ 
ed by the latUr to keep in it'admess and to come to 
Uyderabed with all his forces. The Nizam was also 
attempting to make an alliance with Hanumant Rio 
Nimbalkar, who, however, was also approached by Sahaji 
Supekar, the Pant Pradhait^ on behalf of the Peshwa. 
Now the Peshwa had also despatched Rajasrl Lala Nand- 
ramji to negotiate with Salabat Jung and Ba&alat Jung 
and all these events must have taken place about 21-0-1761. 

The Battle of BharaMva 

Once these preparations were made little remained for 
the Nizam except to measure his strength with the Mara- 
(has. On the 25th June 1761 the first symptom of the 
Nizam's aggression towards the Peshwa became apparent, 
In the Kasha of the Sagar Pargana near Surnpurfl, Lala 


10, pp. 8^. 
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Brijnath, who has already been mentioned and an unnameii 
commander of the Peshwa, met in a minor combat. The 
latter had two to three tlioaeand foot-soldiers, 1200 Gardv 9 , 
cannon, but had not been paid any expenses for the main¬ 
tenance of troops and was ordered by Raghunsth Rio to 
return after two months. &o he was marching from the 
Pafichmnhals, through Ahdulpur and SCirapur, crossing 
the southern banlc of the Bhimi, Here he was met by 
Lila Brijnath, who with 2000 infantry and 2000 
Gardis, was invading the Peshwa’s territories, having 
plundered Ajanda, Gufljoti, Kaldurg and Akkalkof, where 
he also levied tribute. In Akkalko^ Pargav^ the town of 
Borgani was looted and laid waste; about eight to nine 
hundred men were burnt and slain. The Jameddr, the 
Sarde.iniuklt and the De^mnkh, who were present, were 
captui’ed and taken away as prisoners, and one Naraso 
liavaji, who bad gone to assist them, was burnt to death. 
Their horses were captured and taken away by the victors. 
That Lai a Brijnith intended to attack Akkalkot was com¬ 
municated by its KaTnavisdar to the EdiiiovisdRr of the 
Peshwa and when Brijnath heaj'd about this he turned to 
attack Dhirailjva. The commander of the Peshwa in his 
turn despatched some of bis forces to the aid of t he Peshwa^s 
KdutGfflsddi' and then himself followed with his own army 
toward.s Dhara^iva to meet Brijnath who, on learning 
about this new move of his opptinent. also hurried to 
Dhargj^iva. Here he was joined by Kr^na Eao Nimbalkar, 
Dhara^ivakar, and Rdja.4ri hlakurandsingb Niinbrdiuir and 
he consequently accumulated a host of about 2500 foot- 
soldiers and 4000 guns (w-tA"). finally, in the town of 
Dhara^iva, he was met bv the hirces of the Peshwa, They 
had descended to the foot of the ghats near Dhara^ive 
and between the forces a daily battle commenced. At this 
moment new's reached Eagbnnath Rao, who was evident¬ 
ly at the PaAohmahals that Lala Brijnath was engaged 
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ill a cciDibat with the ilarathn ai’inv, and he at once 
despatched under Riiniacandca Gaiiesh a battalion of five 
thousand men, who came and reached the top of the 
ghats while the previous Maritha forces had halted 
at the bottom of the ghats. These finally joined each 
other. Lnia Hrijnath had encamped in the town of 
Dharasiva which the combined forces of the Marathas now 
attacked and ultimately lieseiged him. They finally cap¬ 
tured two t&phd (cannon) and two Matthau (kettle¬ 
drums) together with some camels. In this battle Krs^a 
Rio Nimbalkar was syiesjed to death. The town was lie- 
and bombarded and consequently Lgla Brijtiath came 
to terms. As there were few pi-ospects of collecting any 
wealth or cash from him it was decided to take about 66 
horses in lieu of the boi'ses captured from Naraso Rayaji 
together with two elephants, on the understanding that 
L^a Brijnath was to pay some cash later as a sort of fine, 
meanwhile arrangements weie made for the pavnients of 
the e-\penses of the t loops and then Ramcandra Ganeah 
proceeded to Poona.** Thus the first step in the battle of 
Haksasa Bhuvaii liegan most in auspiciously for the N' ram 
with the utter rout of Lain Btijnath and his Maraiba 
adherents. 

\ 

His first move having faiitnl the Nizam tried diplo* 
macy. In the interval news was received in the Peshwa's 
camp that the Nizam was at Udgir and that the Nawabs 
Salahat Jung and Ba-salat Jung had arrived on the banks 
of the river Krspa. Then the Nizam moved towards his 
capital while Salalmt Jung ilisagreeing with Basalat Juiig 
matched towards Yatgir To Ixim Ragbuiiath Rio had dci!^ 
patched an agent ( VM) and made a pact with him. Then 
the Nizam fmm his capital advanced hi some distance near 
Kulburga, where already both Salabat Jung and Raghunath 
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liao liad arrived. There at Kulburga all of thi>se met 
obviously with a view to cITeet some agreement.® From 
this move it is apparent that the Nizam had already realis¬ 
ed that) if Raghutiath Kiio could l>e enticed to enter into 
a treaiv with them, then the Peshwa could be destroyed 
sooner or later. Ilere too, as will l>e seen presently, his 
foresight Ijetrayed liim and his diplomacy failed. 

Of course while juggling with diplomacy on one hand. 
Liie Nizam, on the other displayed his aggressiveness' 
Bhikaji Naik Vakde from Jtarmaja informed Raghnnsth 
Rdo on 18-7-1761 that he had heard that ilalhar Rao 
Jaswant’s son Ananda Ego Jaywunt Nimbalkar inlented 
niatvhiiig towards Tamra near Bidar with a force of 1000 
cavelry, and that he had i>een preceded by Jagadev with 
about 700 cavalry, \enkat Rgo Nimbajkar was expected 
to follow in two or three days. Once these left, the Nizam 
was also expected to arrive at Uharur and his troops would 
then follow. Meanwhile Jiidhava Mo had already captur- 
ed the tfm^ts of Alanda anti (Jufijoti which belonged |o tile 
Peshwa, Dhoudo Akadev had tome to Nalduig and in¬ 
tended to capture early Citapur, Pafiehmahals and other 
t/iditait. It was also reported that fiom the region of the 
Ganges (Uodavaii) i.e., in the pmnt of Nanded etc., givaji 
Ke^av Jintlkar and Girnigji Khaii^e Eao had been de¬ 
spatched by the Nizam with about 16,000 soldiers with a 
>iew to attack Poona, and that the this army had' now arriv¬ 
ed at Karma]a from where they were expected to move for¬ 
ward- Malhai'ao Tlaswant had foimerly bii'ougJit from 
r^gaoii some cannon which were taken to Parande to lie 
mounted on the foi t. His yoimgest son Govind Khijniat 
Eao was reported about to he sent to the Poshwa. biiL the 
reason was not known. The Nizam had instructed 
Nimbalkar to attack the neighbouring ih'Jttds belonging to 
the Peshwa. Consequently Janoji Nimbalkar intended to 
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maicJi with this object with 1000 cavalry and 2000 in^ 
fantjy.‘“ Thei;e were the designs of the Niiatn and they 
reveal how his sole object was to destroy the power of the 
Peshwa. 

During this period the Nizam was moving his camp 
with only one intention and that was to attack the Peshwa. 
On 19-7-1761 from Kulbnrga he moved to Sardeki on the 
Bhima.“ At. this place Baji Ohorpade met him 
with about 4000 soldiers and he was entrusted with the 
administration of about 18 towns in the Dhirur Prsnt, 
which were conquered by Murad Khan and others, ** 
Meanwhile the friction between Nizam Ali and Salabat 
Jung was increasing,Again on or about 28-7*1761 
Nizam Ali once more attempted to negotiate with the 
English {Flra^ipffas) through the Fm^^agdras of Cuda* 
pah, Kurnul and SavanOrJ* 

The Peshira Asmmes the Offensine. 

On hearing all these tidings the Peshwa was not slow 
to take advantage of the situation and he quickly decided 
to assume the offensive. On 2*8*1761 he ordered a Sarddr 
(unnamed) who was managing an estate yielding a 
revenue of Rs, 30,000 (as liu^dd) and who had maintained 
his promised tioops according to agreement, to assejnhle a 
new army and to join him at once. He was fnrther in- 
stucted that, if he could' not fulfil this request, he was to 
report to the Peshwa with the troops at his command and 
if this strength was not np to the required number, he was 
to pay up the balance of the Rusada into the Peshwa’s trea¬ 
sury,^® 

>'i>. 14. p. 13. 
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Just as the Nizam had one clear object in his mind of 
destroying the power of the Peshwa, the Peshwa too had 
one idea to reiterate to all his subordinates and that was 
that the Nizam had declared war against the Maratixa 
State {^MoghlaTii highsd kela). With this declaration he 
announced on 2-81761 that he had fixed the hrst of the 
dark half of to march, against the Nizam and re* 

quested Mavji Juzarpure to join him at once with his con¬ 
tingent at Poona. He was also warned that he would have 
to pay his dues to the Peshwa and he was ordered to get 
leady as soon as he received the letter from the Peshwa, 
because there would be little time left for returning home 
and collecting the dues. He was therefore requested to turn 
up quickly with his troops.^® But when the Peshwa issued 
similar orders to some of his other subordinates, the 
Marali^lia fiscal system placed him in a veiy compromising 
situation. Govind Rio Bibur, for example, who had 
served the Peshwa for about tvi'cnty-two yearSt and had 
seiwed under the Bdkusaheh and fought on the field of 
Panipat, on being ordered to join against the Nizam stated 
that he had to maintain a thousand horsemen and owed the 
Peshwa Rs, 60,000 in, cash- But, as he had no finances to 
maintain this establishment, he observed that he was pre- 
pared to come, provided money to defray his debts was paid 
to him.’^ At this Unie in the month of August Trimbak 
Desgi informed the Peshwa that instructions had been 
issued to forts at Sarasgafjh, Mirgadh, an<l Kothaja to be 
prepared against the advancing army of the Nizam;. 

The Nizam was meanwhile evciy day advancing to 
meet the Peshwa who was now convinced that the former 
had declared war against the latter, and as he came skirm¬ 
ishes of corps took place between the forces of the two 
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rulers. On 34-8-17G1 Bhiksji Ngik Vlkde imparted Lo 
Ilughuuath line) some 'interesting in forma Lion. Jadiav 
BOo, owing to the attacks on his own lands, went with about 
130(1 men to Naidurg fort where be stayeil for tan 
to twelve days and left that plate with iitjout 700 cavalry 
with the intention of attacking Akkalkot, after wreaking 
havoc in thx-it t^rSkt. ^aji Hhosle met Jadhav Eao and 
in the ensuing battle the latter taptured from the former 
about twenty horses, sahaji lihosle w'as appparently 
worsted in this fight but he determined to recover the fort 
of Naidurg which was captured thix^ugh treachery by the 
former and with this intention he retreated {Balkl? 
phirm During this period the foicea of the 

Nizam appear to have taptureil loke, EUorfi and other 
places from the Peshwa.-" 

It was quite naluial for the Peshwa to issue orders 
to his feudatories to i-ecover these places. On 14*0-1701 
the Peshwa ordered Gariesh (Waghmare 7) to l ecap- 

tui¥ the above mentioned [daces. He states that he had 
already issued orders that the thdtia. of Vcrul (Eliora), as 
already instructed by him should be captured. He added 
that, as the Peshwa reached Toke ou classing the Gangs 
(Godavari), he would attack the surrounding thd^s one 
or two of which he would seize. After Gatiesh Vittal 
had attacked and captured the thdtias of "^['oke and Eliora, 
the Peshwa stated that, as soon as lie reached the town 
of Nagar (Ahmednagar). he would make some arrange¬ 
ment for meeting the expenditure of this captaiu."' This 
attempt to capture Toke can be understood only if we 
analyse the activities of the Nizam at this time. On 
28-11*1^61 the Peshwa received the information that Kabir 
Khan and K adar Khiin together witli Khiuidgale under 

20, pji. iTdS. 
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(he NizRiu's direction attacked Pravar Sangani and set 
fire once or twice to the town of foke after plundering it 
Init they could not Buccessfully destroy the w'hule town as 
Mai atba troops were still guarding it “ The march of 
the Nizam neverthelesa contmued. Again on 29-111761 
Janoji Bhosle explained to Raghunath Kao the causes of 
his delay in meeting him as he had to avoid facing the 
Nizam’s forces on the Ghats, and he also found difficulty 
in sheltering his forces, which had much distance to march. 
It is interesting to note that according to him it was not 
proper for the Hindu DharJua to see that the Hindu 
temples were destroyed by the Nizam (Md^alatti dema- 
ihdne uddfiramsa keid he Hindu dharmds ndt Tidhi). 
Moreover it was decided that a figh!; was to take place 
on Tuesday between them {mfm^a^avdri yaddAu nemiis a/ie) 
but he assured Raghunath Rso that he would cross the 
Karaftje Ghat, keep Ms army in or near atiout the town 
and meet him on Tuesday.^ But whether this battle on 
Tuesday' ever took place has not lieen recorded. 

The battalions of the Peshwa were during this period 
constantly gathering strength, evidently to meet face to 
face in mortal combat the armies of the Nizam, which 
were strengthened by MarStha renegades, malcontents and 
rebels, Venkat Rao Moreshvar informed Raghunath Rao 
on 10-11-1761 that dsnoji Bhosle had arrived at Rak^asa 
Bhuvan, the place thai was to vie with Rgksasi Tangadi-* 
in tielebrity for all time. Here that Seit-Svbh t had made 
his head-quarters ; here by some secret path he had stored 
L-annou and his establishment and he was about to 

inaTch to meet liaghunath Rao, But, as he wa« unaware of 

32 Xo, an, jj. 35, 
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the places where either the Nizaai’s or the Peahwa’a ai'toies 
were statboed, he desired to know by which route he was to 
cQjjie and reach him. Bagbunath Rao’a orders on this point 
were solicited.*’ From this news-letter it may be in¬ 
ferred that till 20.11-1761 neither the Pcshwa nor the 
Nizam knew where the final combat between them was 
to take place, for one was evidently trying to evade the 
other while they stmutaneously knew that the fatal day 
was not far off. 


The Second Sta^e-BnUJe of RahutA, 

The Nizam however appears to have set his eyes on the 
destruction of Poona and as he advanced to achieve that end 
to became more aggressive and relentless. From Toke and 
Pravar Sanpm, which, as has been seen, he partially sne* 
ceeded m pillaging and burning, he appears to have moved 
towards Urli where he encamped towards the end of 
November, 1761, Here he wajs met by Raja Vittal Dss, 
Nawah Salabat Jung and Vittal Sundar, his minister. 
Malhai' Baburao related to the Pesliwa that here the Nizam 
held a sort of court, where he was met by his iiardars big 
small. Mfl Ihar Rao repoi ted that on the previous night 
(unfort^ately the letter is undated) Vi|m Simdar with 
about four thousand troops went into the neightourine 
fields to loot the graio for hie eavolry hor.«8. aod it appears 
there was an idea of sending the troops into the interior 
evidently for collecting further grain and fodder.=« 

The Peshwa was not unaware of the Nizam’s march 
for he was keepmg a careful watch on the latter's movements 
rough his spies and his news-agents. The Nizam had 
attacked Jalna but, according to Mahipat Rao on 1-12-1761 
he was imable to despatch any forces to relieve this plac^ 
because he had thought that Trimbak Khapde fiao had 
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made arrangementfi to safe guard it. He therefore came 
first to KoregaoUj then captured fiom Khamlagale the 
tha-^ of Jharl, Aaegaon, Parlani, and others and establish¬ 
ed the supremacy of the Peshwa in the Kasban of Selgar, 
Sonpett Khed and was con Lem plating the restoration of 
order in the other jsffirs and mahsls of the Peshwa.=’^ From 
this news-letter it is clear that early in December 1701 the 
forces of the Peahwa were making slow yet steady piogtess 
in encroaching on the Nizam's territories. The other 
commander entrusted with this task of resisting the advance 
of the ffizam was Jivan lino Kesav, who in a letter dated 
20-12-1761 (?) stated that he Iiad inradcd both the towns in 
Paithan and Jalnspur. and halted at Sankh^ijia t*: collect 
trilmte. He also reported that from Jalnapur he would gt> 
further ahead to Amba^l which also he intended to captuie, 
The next expedition in view was an advance in,to the 
Padtur Prant, and after attacking this region he intended 
to pixiceed into the mahdls which were already captured 
by the Peshwa,®® 

Like these commanders the other captains of the 
Peshwa were also instrumental in checking the onward 
march of the Nizam, Like hlaMpat Rao KavdCj Madho 
Malhiir assured Eaghunath Rao that at Narsapur, as 
Girmaj i Khinde Eao Kavde was in that Prartt, there was 
little fear about its security, especially as all the little and 
the great Sardars bad been warned about it. From 
Khandgale the tha^s of Jhari, Asegaon, Parhhapi and 
other Prants were already captured while the supreniacy 
of thePeshwahad been established in the fCasbds of ^onpet, 
Khed and Selgaon. From there lie intended to go to 
Taamate in the neighbouj-hood of which arrangements had 
to be made for safeguarding the Mahals of the Peshwa. 
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to i>e made for safeguarding the Mahals of the Peshwa. 
JaJna was rather far off and it was alreadjf in need of great 
assistance, having been attaeked by the Nizam’s forces but 
he contended that, if he went there presently, the security 
aiTaugementa whierh he bad made would pot have lieen suc¬ 
cessful, as be was only firmly establishing bis power in the 
thanas which he hnti already conquered- In these quarters 
where he was thus establising his power Khandagaliya. 
Sargar and KhaiidSrkar had completely destroyed all the 
mahah {jit rahu dUft nahU. ft is interesting to note that 
these events are narrated in a letter dated 1-12-1761, s# 

k^il/ onward matoh 

of the Nizam was spreading terror into the hearts of the 

of Poona, which was his objective. Hari Pant 
Phadke was mformed probably of this state of affairs 
fmouhe P^hwa's quarters. There was great commotion in 
^ e city on hearing this news of the approach of the Nizam, 
lany people had left the capital. Only the protection of 
ewpty hons^ remained, the rest had decamped to forte 
hke Lohaga<?h Rajamgadh, VisSpnr. Siidighad (Sinha- 
gha^l) Purandhar and other hill-forts. Sakbat Jung was 

^ through the woods near 

about the metropolis by crossing the river Bhivari 4s 

many such rumours were rife, the people were gieatlv 
perturlwd about this invasion.’® &* y 

But awtrlheless the Nizam was not tamely permit- 
t*d to dash so eaaUy to the gates of Poona. Of course the 
sp.es of the Nizam were not inactire for Sivai-am anand 
and news.beare„ like Malhsr Pant and Parmtrsm .Jodyj 
were ai res ^ on suapicion but were released later accordi^ 
■o a news-let ter dated 712irai.<. Such news-agents prov 
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6d extremely helpful to the Peshwa for they could intfoi'ui 
him about the luovemente of the Nizam. With the aid of 
such information the Peshwa could aee that valuable treas- 
Uies were removed fiom the Nizams path. On 3-12'1701 
Visiiji Krsija, instructed ten Rftufs to help Laksman 
Kottber in taking away the Peshwa’a tiL'aaure (Sarkarcs 
khajlnu) down the ghats Lliraugh a path which was not 
frequented by the Nizam's forces to Nagar,®* Again a 
few days later Hldhav Rao Viilvansth Psthe wrote to the 
Peshwa that he had managed to despatch some Viiluable trea- 
sure safely to Purandhar where it was comparatively safe 
from the plunderers of the Nizam's camp owing to their 
increasing troubles and he promised to send the balance of 
about 60,000 cash in the shape of Mohars, and rupees 
shortly to the Peshwa.®^ But it is interesting to note that, 
whenever the Nizam heard about such treasures, he halted 
and made a thorough search for them. He had beard that 
there was hidden such a treasure in the residence of the 
Sindhia at Srigonda and went there to search for it but 
this search proved abortive. This search was made about 
the 17th December 1761."* 

As the Nizam proceeded his soldiei's wore attacked with 
great vigour and vigilance. A newsdetter dated 14-12-17G1 
describes an encounter between the Peshwa’s forces led by 
Sivaji Kesav and the Nizam's army led by Laksman Rao 
Jvhandagale. Oji the Peshwa’s side al)out twenty were 
wounded, fifteen killed outright, some notable sardarif 
(mnamed) mortally wounded, ten hoj'ses slain, and 
four or five wounded in the action. In the ranks of Khan- 
i;jlagale fifteen soldier's were killed and twenty five wounded. 
Among the soldiers under Daji Nimbalkar some twelve 
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projnfnent persons died, while twenty were wounded. 
Id the ranks of Hannjant Rao Niaibalkar two notable 
persons known as Haibat Rso Nalvada and Danosingh 
perished. In all, among ihe followers of the Ni?am, 
four hundred tnen were slain while a thousand were 
wounded. Two infantry men from Nizam Alt's own 
regiment were reported killed. Then the Peshwa’s 
army w’ent to Senksada. This had been indeed a great 
victor}' for the Maratha arms: moti tnsr dithi. This 
battle was evidently fought at Hahtiti and commenced in 
the evening at about four-thirty, (dfrf prahdr dims 
rsfiata ayadrs iaddyice fdgaley^^ Many were wounded 
and the Peshw*a a artillery and bowmen appear to have 
wrought sneh great havoc that it could not e:tpressed on 
paper tdphdce ffolyant m bdvant phdr satatn kiti te 

patri hkitd pttrrof ndhi).* This statement implies that the 
^la rath as must have inflicted great losses on the forces of 
the Nizam, 

Not only did the Peshwa attempt to harass the Nizam 
by atUcking him as he advanced but he also tried to disturb 
his diplomatic relations by trying to win over some of his 
Hindu feudatories. Certain events assisted the Peshwa 
in achieving this object. It has already be^ noticed how 
a little prior to 28-11-1761 news was sent to the Peshwu 
a^ut the burning and the plundering executed by the 
Njzani at Toke and at Pravar-Sangam, but this news ap- 
jiears to have imbed Udhitji Chavaii after all nearly a 
month later, for in a letter received on 24-12-1761, he states 
how there all the temples were destroyed, the country was 
burnt and the Brahmans molested. In this way a blight 
was cast on the Hindu Dkarmn. sdikarun 

jdhm m Bi-dhrnam upadram keid yapramdne mni 
f/im/it dkftrmdrfir hadamjar th«rUe 5h\ Hindu 
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dhurmQca uccheda^ ketS). Ab Hindu Dbaima was con¬ 
fide red desecrated by this wanton destnictioa, he informed 
Raghunath Pant GosaTl that, if proper arrangements 
were made for his forces, he would join him early bo 
fight the Nizam and his spoliators of the Hindu Dkanna?^ 
Again some of those who went over to the Nizam's side 
were also won over. Attempts were made towards 20-1 * 
1761 to reclaim to the Pesbwa's ranks from the Nizam’s 
partj" Mar Moghul and Kamaehandra Jadhav.®^ Towards 
the end of January in this year Gopal Rao Patwardhan 
and Madhavarao Raste in fonned the Peshwa that, as a 
result of negotiations, Rsmacandra Jadhav desert^ the 
Nizam and came over to the forces of the Peshwa with 
all his army {jfhanja sttdhS^}^ 

But these defections did not <ifter all prevent the 
Nizam from either making headway with his ambitious 
advance or his continuous progress in his march on 
Poona, His possible march on Poona had, it has al¬ 
ready been remarked, spread terror Into the hearts of the 
citizens of that capital but the Nizam appears to have 
changed hia mind, Ragho Sankai*, in a letter dated 
13-2-1761| (?) states that having left Bhasanagar 

(Hyderabad) the Nizam arrived at Kasha- Karetnungi on 
the banks of the Vafijara from where he went to a place 
which was seven kds (leagues) distant from Bf^r. Tlie 
SardaT? had been instructed to arrive early at the oim- 
fluence of this I'ivei*, although pi'eviously arrangements 
had been made that they should all come to the ghit near 
the s|)ecified place. But the Nizam was inform¬ 
ed by Sher Jong n,^Gho>^o Ram and More Pant (the 
brother of Vittal Sundar, the Minister of the Nizam—be 
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had another brother named (Cinto Pant)—casually that 
delay would be of no aTsih Consequently decided 
that it would l» best to descend at the foot of the ghat 
neaj‘ this confluence and meet in the Mahor f'r^ht. Then 
the question, if the Nizaju reached the ghats above tlio 
ooufluetice of the river Vanjara, leaving his forces lie* 
hind, and did not reach there in time, what he could do 
by going there alone—was discussed by Pukhunuddaula 
and Jagannuth Pant. Besides several other plans were 
also discussed, Sarapba, the brother of Bukhnuddfitila, 
was expected with bis forces fiom Hyderabad and in 
view of this the I'fizam camped for four or Jive days on 
the Karemungi. Finally Saraph and Vittal Simder’a 
brother Moro Pan,t came to Karemungi and from thence 
they reached a place which was about a league from 

Ldgir. From there they expected to join Raghunatha 
Rao.*'* ^ 

The Lull before the Storm : The Treaty of PMguon 

Befoj-e the actual storm broke out, it may be noticed 
that there was the proverbial lull which may lie said to 
have been symbolised by the treaty of Pedgaon lietween 
the Nizam and Raghunath Rao. Madhava ll^o, the 
Peshwa, had n,ot yet asserted his rights and Raghunath 
Rao was ifso facto Peshwa. The Nizam had lost the 
allegiance of a stalwart leader like Ramacandra Jadhav 
who came over to the Peshwa as has lieen related already 
but stiU, undeterred, the Nizam pi’essed on and was al 
most within i-each for he had come as far as Urli. The 
Nizam was now in a definiely stitmger position. A newa- 
letter dated 12-7-1762 states that Nliwab Salabat Jung 
had made over to Ms brother .the entiro charge of the 
State’s administrationThe Peshwa was yet not 
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roconeiletl Lo bis uncle Ragbim^tb Rao, wbo decided to 
make a truce, for it caa hardly be called a peacCj which 
is Imown as the Treaty of Pe^gaon. Grant Duff states 
that Ragbuiiath Rao relinquished 27 lakhs out of the 62 
lakhs granted by the treaty of Udgir.'^ An extant letter 
issued in February 1760, which enumerates the terms 
offered by the Peshwa to the Nizam after the latter’s 
defeat at Udgir, makes no mention of such a !?raiit in 
the terms of settlement. One of the first clauses is: 
haraks^l jagir amue jdgir Sialagatlfaiki 'paHe sd lak^a 
hdl vasdli cMgalt yene pramdjie dydm.*^ As no further 
payment is mentioned we may agree with Sardesoi^ 
Kincaid and Pirasnis that Raghunath liSo granted no- 
thingj which really seems more probable in Tiew of the 
cireumatances in which the Nizam was then placed. 

Ra,ghun;ith Rao was constrained to make this peace 
with the Nizam for several reasons. Madhav Hao, the 
young Peahwa, was asserting his powers but this was 
resented by the powerful ciders like Sakhiiram Uapu who 
I'esigued and on this st“Ore IMadhav Riio requested Trimtak 
Rao Jil/uwa to act ns Diii'dn. He accepted this post and in 
this responsibility he was assisted by Gdpal Govind Put- 
war dhan, the JSgirditdr of Mi raj, while Mad ha v Rao 
Peshwa appointed Balaji Janardhan Bhanu (much better 
known as Ntria Fadnia) and Hnri Pant Phadke as his 
Account Officers (KdrkuTts)^^ Owing to this reshuffling 
of offices and flouting of what he considered his lawful 
anthority, Raghunath Rao left Poona for Nasik from 
where he went to ,Aurangabad ivhere lie was befriended 
by its governor Miniid Kban/^ This view of Grant 
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Duff appeal's to need some modification in view of a news¬ 
letter dated 4-9-1673 wliicli states that Mui'ad Khan from 
Aurangabad left for Ni^ampur and from thence went 
towards Lasur where Eaglmnatb liao had encamped. 
Mnrad KMn had aa army of 3000 soldiers and sugges¬ 
tions were made that the Peshwa should follow Mu lad 
Khan {Mm-ad Kliane yaJie patm paUtmik }e mnjarvadi- 
hmt fH^ampurakiid^n Lasura ^rimant Dada Sakeh yartcya 
bhetis jato) *^ Two letters indicate that this interview 
must have taken place shortly after the 4th and the 5th 
of September 1762.*“ Trimbak Rao's acceptance of 
office excited the jealousies of Sakhajam Bhpu and 
Raghnnsth Rao's displeasure was further aggravated by 
the jealousies of his wife AnandS Bui and the widowed 
mother of Madhav Rao, GdpikS Bai. Thus^ melted 
Ragbniiath Rao was soon joined by several other disaffected 
Marathas and like the Nisiam, Raghunath Rao proceeded 
against Poona, but before reaching that place, between 
Poona and jUuuednagar, he attacked the Peshwa's army 
under Madhav Eao, who being comparatively weak, at 
onoe yielded. There were valid reason^ why Madhav Rao 
succumbed : the fiist was because Nizam Ali was advancing 
to support Raghunath Kao, secondly, Janoji Bhosle was 
advancing onwards without avowing his intentions, al¬ 
though in a letter dated 2941-1761, be had explained the 
cause of bis delay and assured Raghunath Rao that be 
would soon march and join Raghunath Rao in crushing 
down the Nizam.*'' But as we shall see later he was like 
Raniacandra Jadhav, another traitor in Maratha history, 
Thirdly, Raghunath Rao himself being stremg with the 
assistance of other Maralba feudatories, like a genuine 
statesman Madhav Rao yielded to his uncle, threw him- 
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self on lii5 menj nnii was 4 .TiiTsequently kept in coniine- 
tnent. Aa a price of this assistance from the Nizam 
liaghunaib liao by the treaty of Pedgaon hatl promiseti 
him to restore the forts of Daulatabad, Sivaneri, Asii-gadh,' 
Abmedimgar and territok-y from cessions made in Jart. 
1970—by the treaty of Udgir, yielding a rerenue of 51 
lakhs or an equivalent ajuount, Ni/ain AJi came to 
Pedgaoii on the Uhima. exchanged civiliiiea, and firders 
Wei'S issued for the delivery of the districts. But the 
orders were never executed.** 

Once Jiaghunath Rao had assumed power he deter¬ 
mined to ust it as he liked. He appointed Sakha ram 
Bapu and Nlikanth Mahadev Purandhare as his principal 
ministers, made his infant son Bbaskar E^, Pftnt 
nidhi in ^rinivas Gangadhar'a place, restored Ramacandra 
Jadhav to the post of Senspati^ raised Kanhoji Mohite 
to the rank of S\tr Laskar, and elevated Clntu VitLal to 
Lh* Peshwa’s Fadnis,*^ 

These depositions and changes caused grave dis¬ 
content and the disaffected at once joined the Nizam and 
his associates. Vit^al Sundar, the Nizams Minister, 
hatched a conspiracy to overthrow the kfaratha State, 
declare Janoji Bhosle Regent and subvert the adminia 
t rat ion of the Konkati Brahmans at Poona. Mir Mughal, 
who ha d changed over to the camp of the llaiTqhas, licing 
neglected, returned to his brother, while Moroba hadnis, 
Sadai^iv Rjjniacandra Serjivi, lihavani Rso, tlanoji Bhosle, 
Cdpaj Fiitwurdhan and some others joined the Mughals. 
The Nizam, true to his dupliciiy, me.' nwhile s.crelly le- 
rutwed wji'ua poll,deuce with the Rftja of Kolhapur, whom he 
intended to have as an eventual competitor in case Janoji 
Bhosle proved inconvenient. The Nizam constequently 
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lenonuced the treaties of Udgir and P^dgfion and renew* 
ed hostilities,*® 

The BattU Commences • Preliminarwe. 

Tile Nizam, as in the previous campaigns, was bent 
on marching towards Poona and he gathered some MarSr 
thae about him. In the \ery first month of January the 
Nizam attempted] to gather some traitors around him. A 
letter datetl 2-1-1763 (1) reports about an interview be¬ 
tween Piriji Nimbalkar and the Nizam and the sulisequent 
departure of the latter to BijSpiii* and his return from 
Monoli on receiving money from Gopsl Rao Govind.” The 
other confederates of the Nizam were Raja Vinsyak Das, 
Raja Khandarkar, Mansingh .ladhava Rao and Murad 
Khan who started on foj-aging espeditiotifi as early as 
8-1-1763,®'= In, this month SadMv Yamsji was carrying 
on seci'et talks with Janoji Bhosle.®* On 10-2-1763 Gundo 
Kasi informed the Peshwa that negotiations were being 
made for an alliance between the Pmtin^dhi, Jauoji Bhoale 
and Gopal Rao and the Ni?am to whom they offered aome 
money and lands in order to induce him to march on 
Mi raj.”* By 16-2-1763 it was well-known that Janoji 
Bhosle had joined the Nizam who declared war against 
the Peshwa and his aims were three fold; first, to march 
against Satara, secondly to capture the Cfi.atrapiiti and 
thirdly, to pursue the Peshwa wherever he went,*® 

As soon as Raghunath ESo heard that the Nitam had 
declared war he must have gathered his own forces. 
Sakharnm Bapu, in a letter dated February 1763, advis- 
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ed an early conferenoe of |lolkar, Babuji Nayak, Jadhav 
Rao and other iiarddrif to assist in the campaign against 
the Nizam,” Eaghunath Rao paid heed to this advice 
and at once requested Malhar Rao Holkar to join him at 
once with his forces. This letter was issued on 19‘2-ir63,®^ 
He was also assisted by Dimaji Gaekwad,®** whose 
exploits in the great battle we shall narrate pre¬ 
sently. Subsequently, according to Urant Duff, Uabhu- 
nath Efio proceeded to Aurangabad, entered tlie districts 
of Janoji Bho&le, which he plundered, levied a contribu¬ 
tion of GO lakhs from Hulkapur and on being pursued 
returned to Munge Fatten and thence marching sou^- 
east wrought great havoc in the dominions of the Niz^,®" 
We know, however, from a letter, dated 20-2-1763 (i), that 
Raghunath Rao by this date was somewhere near Aurang¬ 
abad and that the Nizam from Knlburga intended to go to 
Aurangabad and thencje to the banks of the Bhima. His 
idea was apparently to march against Poona and in 
retaliation Raghuiiatb Rao wanted to launch an attack 
on Ani'arigabad, By this time Enghuimth Rao had left 
Miraj, which he had attacked, for Yedur where he en¬ 
camped. When he was here the Nizam had declared 
war and Raghunath Rao who intended to despatch Abaji 
Puraudhare to the Kariiat.ak. recalled him before he had 
hardly marched two oi‘ three leagues. The iunlkigiri of 
the Karnitak was considered os good as lost {karnsiakcf 
mulbigiri agadlc bitdali sara-manFabd kUa to ryartha 
Jhdltl). TViith his headquarters at Yedur Abaji Puran- 
dhare ooinmenccd a daily devastation of the territory 
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aruunii Aurangabad while ^ Raghunath Hno teslegeil 
Aurangabad. On this day he was seated on an elephant 
and his tnuhaui was so severely wounded that he was 
hardly expected to live. Moreover the siege of Auranga 
l/ad failed {Aut'itTifjnhddHilas^'d hula udinohamm Jknld) hut 
the subni'bs were spared on a recovery of two lakhs of 
rupees. But as he was pursued j the Nizam’s forces 
having reached a place within twenty leagues l>etweeii 
them Baghiuiath Rao left Aurangabad. On the day 
when lie was leaving this place at about two o’clock in 
the noon after dinner he had gone to the privy [i^ethkMn^ 
yat When he was returning from there one Gdrdi 

attacked him hut he was arrested^ and on Ijeing question- 
edj admitted that he was set up to this task by Rama- 
candra Jadhav. This Rjimacandra Jadhav was accused 
of two other crimes : first, that he was harassing people 
and recovering taxes on his way; secondly, that he had 
leagued himself with the Moghuls. As evidence of his 
compLicity witli them some papers were discovered. Con¬ 
sequently he and his adopted son (whose death was re¬ 
ported on 18-1-1766)““ were arrested and taken to Dau- 
latalwid where both of them wei‘e imprisoned with fetters 
oil theii' feet. Meanwhile th. Mariitha army under 
Kaghunath Roo massacred and desroyed the country 
round Aurangabad. On the next day Lbi* Mardtha army 
left for Aurangabad and crossed the ghat of Kiiaarbhari. 
Then Hdlkar came from Candvad ancl met Raghtuiath 
Rao, The KiJiam’s forces were expected i>t\ T7-3- 1763 
through the ghate at Ajanatysca. and a great battle was 
I'onsideied imminent in a day or two, The Maritha 
forces appeur to have l)een estimated at about 40,000, 
and for the present Poona was consideied safeJ^ 
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But the fond hopes of Govind l^ughunath tliat 
Poona was temporarily safe {tUrta pumys^i bhaya r>dhr 
ase k>dtaie) appears to have heen not incorrect. The 
Nizam apparently pui'sued Raghnuath Rao, and when he 
paw that the Mar&tha army had left Aurangabad he 
marched again towards Poona. l>ut the Peahwa was not 
letting things take their own coui’se. Naro Appaji in 
charge of Poona was orderetl by the Peshwa to remove 
the guns from there to Wiiihga^h or if they could not be 
removed to bniy them so that they might not fall into 
the hands of the enemy. This was to be done in secret, 
the matter being only revealed tri the KaTkiinis. He was 
further advised to take prompt measures in coiiaultation 
with Jivaji Oimesh fo!‘ the defence of Pinjua* As this 
letter is dated lil-S-lTflll it may l:e eniicluded that till 
this day the Ni.zam had not invaded Poona Again in 
another order dated 341 763 the Pcshv a instructed Nsro 
Appaji to realise promptly all government dues from 
various Kdmavisddis together with a complete list of the 
household ornaments. A great l<attle was expected 
early."* Another letter [rearing the same date frotn the 
two Amhekar 'brothers Balaji ami Bapuji to one Siida^iv 
Pant, referring to the panicky conditions in Poona. 
again proves that till this date the Nizam had not yet 
arrived at Poona, As will lie shown oiesently the Ni^am 
did not reach Poona till May 1763. 

Meanwhile the Pephwa was irarching towards the 
terrilorv of the Nizam. A hint tlsis time the Peshwa 
Imd Ininicd to Hyderabad when he had come to know 
that the Nizam was marching inv.nds Poona and his 
idea must have been lo de'’a si ate h"'^ t'lj’itory and th'n 
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close ID on his foe. It was a (iangerous policy but dis¬ 
played great foJ*e8ight. A news-letter dated 8-5-1763 (1) 
shows how according to Janurdhan Bha^ SaligrSA the 
Peshwa had by this date exacted tribute from Hyderabad 
RTut had leturDed to Mcdak, G6pal itSo Pulwardhan ha(.l 
gone over to the Ninam who had gone to Esjapur while 
Gatn&ji Yamaji intended to attat:k Satara and then rejoin 
the Nizam- At Medak the Peshwa had met Salabat Jung 
and slowly won him over.““ 

About this time Gumaji Yamaji with an army of 
about 4,000 aoldiera went and attacked Tatars. On 
22-6-1763 Moto Hari Bhave came to ktiow of the siege of 
Sataia where there was a great coniraotion owing to the 
rumour that Yamaji was about to attack, it. He soon 
invaded Satara fort which he lieseiged and recovered cash 
payments fiom the sunountling countryside {tamdm <?a«- 
(jarma rokhe karSn paika yfk sat jama pmmaiie rayatd- 
pa»iin irfietttfd)> The ryots were thus looted. He then set 
fire to some places and devastated others, but laid no bands 
on the city (,4oA(tr). Nevertheless he exacted tribute 
from all the wealthy peisons he could find there. By 
this time Gdpal Rao Barve and Narsing Bao (Janirdhan 
Daygu^he)*" were despatched by the Peshwa who came 
to know of this expedition as early as 6-6-1763. On his 
way from Medak he ordered An and a Rao Dhulap to des’ 
patch with all possible haste a contin^gent of 300 men to 
the lescue of Satai-2 which was then threatened by 
YamJiji. The utmost haste is clearly indicated by the 
expression that the tjontingent was to be sent quickly by 
making day of night (jal{id rstncfidims knriiti sdtdnyas 
ffeviin pohficte karna) through the Tiwari ghat under 
an able When Tamsji heard of this rescue 
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party he withdrew from SatSra. ftnd fled to Cimmangam, 
where he was camping on 22-6-1763. He was all the tiin© 
recovering the dues of Gdtngamna and Khandya during 
the course of biB expedition. The consternation at Satara 
must have been great, for on G-7-1763 Madhav Rao 
Peshwa had advised Ananda Rso Dhulap about this con¬ 
tingent. He was requested to obtain news of this contin¬ 
gent, which was not aware of the way to reach Satara, 
from the people at fort Vasoti, which must have been 
near the Tiwari Pass so that this contingent might reach 
Sgtara safely.*'* This concern shows what care and fore¬ 
sight the young Peshwa was capaide of and marks him 
out as a rising militaiy leader. 

Fl'om Medak the Peshwa was turning towards Poona 
to attack which the NiKam was hurrying as well. We have 
already seen that about 8-5~1763 the Peshwa had pro¬ 
ceeded from Hyderabad to Medak and from there accord¬ 
ing to another letter dated 22-0-1763 he was marching 
along the hanks of the Bhlnia, (Cod.avari) towards Pand- 
harpar {Srimaht he Bhimatlrdne i'andkarpurcya ro/ch^ 
yet tlhet).^ 

The Itisasioti of Poona 

At Poona itself, owing to the impending attack of 
the Nizam, there prevailed the utmost confusi'.'ii and panic. 
A letter dated 8-5-1763 informs Hari Pant Pha<j[ke that 
the Nizam was expected to mareh to Poona and thence to 
Sgtai'a, where as we know, Gamaji Yamaji had come and 
left after storming it. Naroji Appa, who was in charge 
of Poona, was informed by some of the officers of the 
Nizam that, if some tribute was o^ered the Nizam might 
not attack Poona and the writer thought that, in the 
--— 
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ciicuuisliUKvi*, SOUK* ;i!uouiit won 111 lip fifli-!.'” Aimther 
letter, issued in May of this vent-, relates to some further 
details about the particiikrs of this impemiing attack. In 
this letter the Nizam was expected to leave roona for 
Puraudhar whei'e, as we know, the Peshwa was hoping 
to arrive as well. The Nizam was m’lLiciiiaLed lo t^amp 
about four leagues from Poona proiiei*.'* ’■ n the llth May 
news WAS eoinmunicated about the devastations wrirnght 
by the Nizam's forces*, which implies that by this date 
the Nizam had reached his destination — ^Poona. The 
Nizam had actually arrived at Poona (AviTr-Th rnea ifrrtn 
muL-ani t/filiFtica Raja Vindyakdas w'as at the eon- 

hnenee near Poona. Kothing was left at Poona (Pifiieci 
Kail hi bdki rdhili ndhf). In the neighbourhood of Par- 
vat i the images were sought and broken. Much des- 
traction was wrought by the Nizam’s forces 

As soon as it was known at Poomi 'That the Nizam 
was appi-oaching, ' states Grant Uuff rightly, ‘ most of the 
people removed as much of their property as they could 
carry away, and fled to the hiil-forts, or Into the Concan. 
The Peshwa's family and the state papers were sent off to- 
w'ards Singnrh, lut Pappoo Kurundeea, nue of Janoji 
Bhonsle’s officers, advanced so rapidly, that some of 
the property belonging t!> tiie fugitives was taken, the 
village below Singurh was set on fire by his troops and 
many mss. and stale papers. ilhistraLive of Maratha his¬ 
tory, were totally destniyed. Nizam Ali ettcamped at a 
short distance from the city and allowed his army to 
plunder it: after which, all houses which were not ran¬ 
somed, were lorn down oi' burned. Se next preceeded 
towards Purandhur ami from Uieiice ravaged the coun¬ 
try as far as the PliTnia: Lut the violence of the rains 
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was auch. as to induce him to adopt the resolation of 
cantoning his army until the opening of the season. For 
this parjwse he iateaded to have gone to HidaCj but 
Jaiioji Bhonsle persuaded him to alter the destination to 
Auiangaljad."”* It has already been noticed that this 
invasion of Poona must have taken placn befoie 15-5-1763 
and that the next scene of action was to be at Purandhar. 
But the most important point to be remembered is that 
Janojt Bhosle was playing Ihe role of a diplomat, who was 
changing sides as it suited him. This information of 
Grant Duff can be well compared with an account given by 
Ganesh Vi^vanath who observes that in Poona nothing of 
any value was left and the place was practically evacuated. 
There were only some left to guard the houses, and until 
the Nizam came to the Bhima none intended to leave their 
houses."' It is interesting to note that, when threatened 
by the forces of Vinayakdis, Sinhgadh saved itself by pay¬ 
ing a ransom of one lakh and thirty five thousand rupees/* 
Now Baghunltb Rao was shrewd enough to see that 
the only ilaratha leader left in the Nizam’s camp, whose 
defection would endanger serious cause for alarm, was 
J^oji Bhosle. His ambitions hopes on joining the 
Ni^am had been damped by a suspicion of the duplicity 
of Vittal Sundar. Therefore when Eaghunath Rao pro¬ 
mised to give him a territory yielding lakhs, he agreed 
to withdraw his support of the Nizam whom he betray¬ 
ed at a critical moment/* 

The Btjffle of Rdhsas Bhuvan 
Having invaded Poona successfully the Nizam was 
tiirning away to Aur.ingal’ad. It may be iTmeniljered 
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that the Ni/am did not leave Poona before he had exact* 
ed tribute, the precise amount of which has Dot been 
specified. A letter dated 5-5-1763 from Naro AppSji to 
Kama Sastri states that he had decided to save Poona 
city by paying some tribute to the Niaani who had en¬ 
camped then at a distance of about twelve leagues at 
Nandura- {Kdhi thode buhut moghulds d^tsun iahar 
rdcavdrett ya pro majakur keld aAe),“ When. H^htmath 
Rao had made his secret pact with Janoji Bbosle, he 
slowly followed in the rear the army of the Nizam^ who 
was marching towaids Aurangabad, On arriving at 
the Gixlavari Nizam AJi crossed over, leaving a part of 
his forces with his Minister Vittal Sundar at Klk^sa- 
Bbuvan until all the stores and baggage had been sent 
over.'“ So early as 2b-3-1763 the Pcshwa had concen* 
trated some of his forces at this place pTObably foreseeing 
that the Nizam would attempt to cross over the Godavari 
at this place. On this day he ordered all his village 
patils to remit the ghdsdan^ cess and thus help his en¬ 
camped forces.^* But the concentration of the Nizam’s 
troops took place on 10-8-1763. 

“At this juncture," says Grant Duff, 'Manoji on 
pretence of npt receiving money to pay his troops quitted 
the ranks of Vittal Sundar and encamped at a distance. 
This movement was the signal for Eaghunath Rao who 
made a rapid march, attacked the Moghuls and after a 
sanguinary conflict, linnlly routed them with immense 
slaughter. Eoja Pertabwant, the Dewan, was among the 
slain. The resistance was very determined on the pait 
of the Moghuls, and continued for nearly two days. 
Raghunath Rao was among the foremost in every attack, 
p, 71* 
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and at one time was completely surrounded and cut o!f 
from bis troops but bis own determined bravery, and 
that of his friend, Sakbaraui Hurry, who fought by his 
side, enabled him to defend himself until rescued by bis 
nephew (The Peshwa). Throughout this battle the young 
Peshwa particularly distinguished himself, both by 
personal energy- and the judicious support whidi he sent 
to different points of the attack- The loss on both sides 
was very great an,d that of the Moghuls is said to 
have amounted to ten thousand men/'"® 

Let us now compare this account of an English 
historian with contemporary records which are authentic. 
News was received on 11*8-1763 in a fragmentary lettei' 
that revenge was taken on Vittal Sunder. On Wednesday 
at raid*night the Nizam went to Aurangabad by crossing 
the Godavari, To him the heads of Vittal Sundar and 
hia nephew, {who had encamped near Cakan ®u 5-5'l/63) 
and at Poona on 15-5-17B3,“ were sent in palimquii.is. 
Gopalsingh Khadai kai' and S^aji Supekar, Khandgale s 
son Cavao were slain in this battle. In this attack 
thi'ee canopied elephant-seats were sunk in the river, but 
who were drowned is not clear, bakaram Bapu and 
Pirsji Naik Nimbalkar were despatched to bring with 
them Janoji Bhosle, who was encamped at a distance of 
four leagues from Raksasa Bhuvan and they were expect* 
ed to meet on 12-8-1763.“" Naro K|^na Barve gives 
some further details. On the 8th Tuesday he relates be 
heai'd some excellent news about this great victory. The 
Nizam, he states was attacked by the Peshwa who com¬ 
pletely defeated him. Many of the important snrddrs 
in the Nizam’s forces perished. The Nizam himself 
barely escaped with his life mmgtU jiv ghevHn 


Grant Ihifi, ftp. dl., p. 1T4. 
"I Cf- Nos. 92. 95, pp. Ti, 73. 
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^hufds dakAal ydcln tHttami). The Moghul was com¬ 
pletely muted.®* As this news letter is dated 16-8-1763 
and the previous one was written on 11-8-1763, the battle 
must have taken place on the mid-night of 10-0-1763 and 
not on the 16th August 1763 as was recorded by the 
Boin bay G overntnent. 

The Baiuda State papers also refer to this great 
victory. Fa tie Singh Gaekwadi in a letter dated 23-8- 
f7B:i thmw.'i some light on this battle. He remarks that 
Salabat dnng turned away from the battle. Janojt 
Bhoslc and other Sard am as though riaturally dissociat¬ 
ed themselves from the Nizam. In the great battle of 
Rfiksaea Bhuvan half the army of the Nizam was on ono 
side and half on the other—namely, one half bad gone 
over with the Nizam on the other side of the river. At 
this juncture Damaji Ghekwad with his forces attacked 
the forces of TTittal Sundar and Vinayakdas who were 
slaughtered and their heads cut off. Their forces were 
looted, slain and many of them were drowned in the 
Godavari.*® HhTroji Pawar, in his letter dated 24-8- 
1763 to Gdvind Rao, to whom also the previous letter is 
addressed, relates -that th^^ Moghul’s back was broken. 
Twenty-two Omrahs of the Nizam had entered the fight.™ 
Moreover it is ver>’ interesting to note that Damaji 
Gackwa^J must have exerted himself much for an anony¬ 
mous writer (Madhav Rao or Raghoba ?) in a letter dated 
25-8-63 informs Damaji that he had crossed the Gauges 
three days ago, evidently in puisuit of the Nizam and 
gives credit to Damaji thus; Kdm Kaj keteii. Sn{ pudmhi 

** No. 105, p, M. 

fn FoiTwt, Splectionii frnm l.i tUn, Despatchgt and Othtr 
-Sfrt/e Papert, I, p. 667. HSte.) 

''^Bnrod^i State Records, I. Nu. 07, p. 100. 

™ Ihid,, No. 09, p. loe. 
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tumaca hSi^trta:sd wliich iinpliea lhat the writer had 

faith in him. The writer in all probability appears to have 
been llaghoba. The great Margtha leadei“a were congra- 
ftulated on. this mighty victoiy for it must have looked to 
them as though the catastrophe of Panipat, not to men¬ 
tion that of Rnksastt Tangai^i was, as though hy a divine 
fate, avenged. 

Let ufi now compare these authentic accounts with 
the descriptions given in one or .two bctkkkdrs. The 
Bnhii-sah^b Bdkkltar records that Raghuriath Efio had fought 
a battle with the Nizam at THiiduljya (Raksasa Bhuvan), 
There in a great fight he earned great fame, liecause the 
Muslims were routed in such a decisive battle that the 
victory was complete. The Nizam was routed and from 
him lands and forts like Devagiri and Aseri and others 
were recovered- This victory appears to have given great 
ideasure to Eagliunath Hao.*^* {K^ml mongal jerts dnuji 
tgdjpdsiijt iiMiluk vtt kille aridAAf 'iitdiitar 

killifdhcgd saJiu^d katHti gheiiilynj. It is very inteiesting 
again to compare this account with the more detailed ac- 
count as given in the Ptini k’rGdhdjt Ydiici S<ikd.vull, It 
jelates how the Nizam had first crossed the Godavari 
leaving his Diwm. on one side of the river. The 
fwwdafi of Raghunath Mahadev was approaching but 
it was drivert back as Vittnl Sundar. Yinayakdas, aud 
Ismail Khan with 5000 Paths ns fell on it- He was aT 
most encircled by the Pathan forces which were in front 
as well as behind. The Peshwa’s forces were defeated 
(mrkfirficaphmtjec^'i mod jAdfa). But the wonder of God? 
Then a shot from his own ranks struks Vittnl Sundar. The 
men stood still. Then Malhar Rao Holkar made an attack 
and ou accoiint of tins Vittal Snndar, although defended 


s- /bid.. No. OS, r- 101- 

Bdhitiidhebcil BMnr. p. 102, (Eil. Sane, Pcona, 1922,) 
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by 7 aviharlyas and a lai'ge force, was compelled tft stand 
still, ^ladhav Rao Balia} (the Peshwa), who was seated 
on a horse apart, then rushed with bis men on ViMnl 
Sundnr’s ainbarlyas and a tough light commenced.,, 
BaLuji Naik and Damaji Gaekwad came to sec the Peshwa. 
At this moment near the Peahwa there were Mahadp 
Sitole and otheivs. Sitole then said that he would go 
for th and strike the amha-ti (of Vittal ^imdar ?). On 
being told that if he name hack alive he would be granted 
the town of Manjari (in SitaTa Dt,) he rushed into the 
fight. At this time Madhav Rao Narasimh received 
twenty wounds. The Nizam from the other began 
a cannonade on his owJi troops on this bank w'heie 
battle was going on under Vi^t^l Sundar. It was about 
four in the evening. The battle was fought after having 
traversed eleven leagues. Then it became cloudy and it 
began to rain, and then there was darkness. The 
Pathans ly employing as shelters grass bandies used for 
horses became wet, but they were attacked and looted by 
the Peshwa. In this battle \iiiayakda.s had fallen dead 
three leagues away while Vittal Simdar was wounded 
with a bullet shot and he was therefore placed in au 
amban. Then some grass cutters cut off his head and 
placed it on the head of a sf^ear, Sadisiv Rsmacandra 
and fiambiiji Supekar crossed the Godivai t and several 
sank in the river. The Peshw'a was victorious. Twenty- 
tivo Omi'dos with their o^uibavis were defeated uiid taken 
prisoners. The total number of Pathajns and Marathas 
who died in this fight was 30,000. The Kizam, abandon¬ 
ing his cannon where they lay on the other aide, fled to 
Aurangabad. This city was attacked hut it was spared, 
after it was subdued and a tribute exacted from it. Thaii 
the Peshwa returned with this booty to the camp.*“ 


s® Pant PrtttlhaH pp, 22-2,^. 
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A tiompai’ison of this acx'ount with the state 
papers of the Peshwa reveals some intei'esting points. 
This account shows how the Peshwa came to the rescue 
of the almost defeated Haghungth Rao who would 
have perished but for the young and bold Peahwa. 
Vittal Sundar’s death appears to have been dne to an 
accident but his head was, according to the state papers, 
despatched on an elephant to the Nizam with that of 
Vin,ayakdas. The Peshwa's B^tkkiiar even gives an ac¬ 
count of how this young ruler upbraided the trcacheTOUs 
Hoikar who suggested to him at a critical moment to 
leave the field and flv to Poona.®'’ 

The defeat of the Xizam was considered merit .ricus. 
Mahadji Govlnd Kakirde in a letter dated 24-12-1763 in 
congratulating Raghunath Rao says: srdmlhce puntja 
agadh dharmasansthSpaka tenekarunhi pr^ta 

Aofen.®* Great indeed was the gloiy of Raghunath RaO 
and by achieving such a victory he made himself glori¬ 
ous as though by the establishment of the Hindu Dharma, 
It is worth nothing here the way in which Vittal 
Sundar and Vnayakdaa met their death. Grant Duff 
has recorded the statement that the former was acci¬ 
dentally hit by one of his own men before he met his 
death wound fmin a party of Maiathfis under Dsniaji 
Gaekwad. Murad Khan his rival, is atxused of having 
hired the man who wounded him but this accusation 
seems more than questionable, A party of Afghans in 
Holkar’s service with their usual ferocity cut off the 
Dhp&i's head which w'as carried on. the point of a spear.®- 
This account does npL rereive any support from tie State 
papers of the Feshiva wherein it is clearly sbited that the 
heads of Vittal Sundar and Vinayakdas were placed in 

Peshvo't Hakkhar, pp. 85—8T: ilikesaheb caldveh opau 
pit H if Alice Tiififti kiirii. (Bd.) 

■ « Xo. llo. p. 
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paJanquins and sent to the Nizam, but appears to be in 
cxjnfonuity with the Peshwa’s Bftkkkar. 


The Results of the Batth, 

On routing the Nizam, Raghunath Rao ertissed the 
GodaTart and pursued hia foe who had fled to Auranga¬ 
bad. The crossing of rivers was no great feat to the 
Maratbas. It may lie i'ememl>ered that iu a letter dated 
22'11‘1759 Goviud Ballal describes how be crossed the 
Ganges and touted the Rohilla,®’ When Nizam AM saw 
that his own Dhvan was in trouble, in, sheer desperation 
he opened fire from the other bank and became, to nae Grant 
Duffs words, “a spectator of the destruction of his own 
troops without the possibility of succouring them ” Later 
he was obliged to give up the fight as a clear rout and he 
Red to Aurangabad and it is to this flight jwluch the 
Maratha stale^paper3 refer so often. He must have done 
so because he dreaded that the Maratbas would cross the 
river Godavari. This object of course was attoompliahed 
by Raghuuath Rao in a few days with the result tliat he 
pursued the Nizam unto the vei^ gates of that city which 
he closely besiegetl, but inspite of great slaughter they 
could not capture it. Nevertheless, as the Nizam saw 
that he could not dislodge the invader so easily, he had 
the temerity to go in person to Raghunath Rio “and with 
that apparent coiUrition which he could so well affect, laid 
all his errors to the fault of his late Dewan, and so worked 
on the good nature of Raghoba, that he not only forgave 
all that Lad happened, but, in consideration of the aid 
which he had been furnished in his distress, he wished to 
bestow upon Nizam Ally such part of the cssBion of fifty- 
one lacks made by the treaty at Pairgaou as remained at 


Cf. SelfCtiovtj frfyjn the Tfafidr, Tol, 40, 136 

pp. 121-23, 
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disposal, after di-ducting tlie assigmnents of ihirty-two 
lacks promised to Janojee, His minislcra, however, 
dissuaded him from following his inclination to its full 
extent, and he wae induced to confine the gift to ten lacks 
so that nine lacks of the original cession was saved, and 
a new treaty was concluded with Nizam Ally in October 
'fhe Bombay Government Records also repeal that Trini- 
bak Rao, the second son of sivaji Shankar received estates 
from Rsghoba Dadn “in Hindustan to the amount of 
seven and a half lakhs of mpees, which were confirmed 
by the great Mudliav Eao on account of hie distinguished 
gallantry at the battle of Tlakshas Bhuvati.”^'’ 

The Marntha state papers Lhi’ow some fui ther light on, 
the political cttnsequences of this peace. In a letter dated 
21-4-1764 Malhar Babu Rao stated that to the Nizam one 
Pandurang Rao owed 20 lakhs out of which 5 lakh^ were 
remitted to him- Of the balance 74 lakhs were to be paid 
early and the remaining amount conid be paid later on. 
Nizam AH from Bida'r went as far as Adoni where he was 
met by Rgmaeandra Jgdhav with 6000 soldiei's and this 
meeting was considered an act of submission, as he had 
joined the ranks of tht Pesbwa earlier But the Nizam 
was n,ot a person who would forget Jadhav's treachei'y for 
the territoiy assignefl to him by the Pe&hwa was withheld 
by the Nizam about September, 17G4.®^ Another news* 
letter dated 29-4-1764 relates how Mabiidji Sindhia had 
set forth from Srlgonda against Nizam Ali in order to 
avenge the devastation of his property and his iv-sidence. 
Therefore to meet him the Nizam despatched Rama- 
candra Jadhav R 50 , Murad Khan and Maha Rao Nim* 

Grant op, cit^, pp. IT5-'i'6- 
OB Furreat, op, cit., I, pp. 686-87. 

« Cf. No. 5G-57, pp. 4tl44; No. l^S, p. Ill, 

No. 125, p, ()8-99. 
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l)alkar with 5CM)0 soldiers." It is worth noting that in 
oDe of the letters of the Peshwa is a circular order dated 
24-9-1763 attaching vatans and imr/is of Trimbak Rno 
Dabha^Ie for having treacherously joined the Niram and 
entrusting them to Dfimaji GSekwad who was then the 
Sena-K/tas-Kbel- Herein mention is made of 37 adminis¬ 
trative units." Li^wise similar services wm not forgot¬ 
ten. A news-letter issued in 1762-63 reveals how, having 
done excellent service during the previous campaign, 
Maharao Nitnljaltar was granted by the Peshwa a 
.Wtiinjom yielding 18,000 rupees.''"' But as noticed 
already he too allied himself with the Nizam l)efore Feb¬ 
ruary 17(54. Similarly in the previous year (be jahftgir 
atnal of Parguna Lonar and Bid belonging to the Kizam 
were ordered to be attached in 1762-63.''’' 

The manly spirit of the young Peshwa Madhav Kao 
has already been noticed but it again manif^ted itself 
when delivering the deeds by which Janoji Bhosle was 
paid for his treachery. Msdhav Kao is said to have 
openly reproached him for his treachery to both parties ami 
vehemently condemned “the unprincipled and unworthy 
motives by which he had Ijeen drawn in to become a tool 
for the subversion of a government, which had aggrand* 
ised his father’s house and raised the Hindus to the 
power they enjoyed.'’'" The result was that he again 
liecame an ally of the Nizam.'”’ In this connection it is 
worth noting how the Pant Pradh^n Yahci ^akaTO^l throws 
some light on the benefactions made by the Peshwa to 

N’o, J26, p. 100. 

IltijiYt »tHt Pvihicti'f iJinriet, TTT-, (Tt^ \o IflO 

pp. 100-^. 

Xo, (364, p. 35i. 

/tt/rf,, IX, (T), Jffj. 5, p. 5, 
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those who favoured him and helped him in this fight. It 
i^lates bow Mahadji Sitole wa^ granted an elephant call* 
ed Ram Ban and the town of Manjara in the Satari Dis¬ 
trict as w'as promised and also a cash gift of 10,000 rapees. 
In addition he was made a Sarddr of 200 soldiers. Gopal 
Goviiid, who had also betrayed the Peahwa, was reconei Hat¬ 
ed by the restoration of his own Miraj which, as we know, 
was attacked hy Baghnnath Rao who captured it. By now 
the unfortunate Eh^kar R;lo, the son of Kaghuuath Rio 
having died, Bhavani Eao, who too had fraternised with 
the Nizam was gi'anted that post. Vivtal Cintij, who was 
the Pesbwa’s officiating Pha<fnis, was depised and the post 
was offered to Moi'o Bibu REo who bad also become the 
Nizam's partisan. The emblems of office (clothes) were 
despatched to him through Ballji Janardban.'®* This 
restoration i^eveals that the Peshwa’s influence in State 
administration was becoming an establisted fact, for by 
this restoration of old offices to those officers who were 
deprived of their legitimate posts, the Peshwa showed 
that ho was a genuine statesman, who could patch up di¬ 
fferences and restoTe old and trusted servants of the State 
to their positions of trust. Raghunith Hio, who saw this 
reversion of his own policy, must have naturally resented 
this but he must have been wise enough to ob^rve that the 
young Peshwa was not a fool to be trified with. It the 
Peshv'a-s Bakkhar can be trusted it is recorded therein 
that, after this momentous battle, the young Peshwa gave a 
good sermon to his old, valiant yet imprudent uncle for all 
that had happened and was apparently forgiven.But 
onp thing was certain and that was that the Peshwa's 
sagacity had triumphed and it could no more be flouted 
whether liaghunith Rio liked it or not, for it was a well 

Pnii-t Pr^idhan Sfii^VfiUr p- -3^ 

loa- BdklhitT, p, 81 . 
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known fact that the Feahwa was a man of {»we!‘ and his 
authority henceforth could not be ignored- 

We may now point out aome of the economic conse’ 
quences of this great battle. Serveral villages, which were 
devastated, were abandoned by the farmere, arreai-s of re¬ 
venue were not paid and suffering was common. The 
Peshwa took piniupt measures to alleviate this distress. 
A letter of 1763-64 i-eveals that Sama Rao Abaji requested 
permission to remit arrears of revenue due from ryots a.s 
the province had been plundered by the Nizam and the pro- 
vince had sufferred great loss in the preceding year. He 
was informed that he had authority to grant whatever re¬ 
in ission^ he considered necessary, Ijearing in mind the em¬ 
barrassed circumstances of the Government, {thod mod 
karun Isvani korun, . . ^arkarct majkur lumhss 

thd-mika This practice by which remissions 

were made is worth noting in some detail. In 1763*€4 
Bhikaji Visvanath, Hamtdflr of Tarf Khed Cakan, and 
(he Da^mvkh and the of Soirkdr Junnar, re¬ 

presented that the village of pTSnt Junnar had been 
plundered and bumjt by the Moghuls. It was therefore 
ncc't’ssary that the StMeddr should not arrive and that 
the season of sowing was passing away. They requested 
permission to issue kowls to the ryots and the following 
were issued: 

(1) villages which had been totally burnt down 

and robbed of cattle, forage and grain to 
be exempt from assessment for one year. 

(2) villages partially bujnt and partially plunder* 

ed to be subject to half the assessment for 
one year. 

(3) villages which had only Itcen plundered but not 

Rajo'f fiinl I'ednpfi’* fJtnries, VII, (11). Jfo 422 
I'p. 14-15, ■ ’ 
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burnt to be subject to l/3rd assessment for 
one year. 

(4) villages which had saved themselves by paying 

a subsidy to be subject to half the assess¬ 
ment for one year. 

(5) villages which bad received np harm to be 

subjected to full assessmeut. 

(6) the assessmeut for the following year was to 

be fixed afterwards according to the cir* 
cumstauces of each village.^” 

This system, though by no meaas original,^'"® shows 
how the Peshwas took care to introduce a caieful and rea’ 
sonabb system of revenue. The revenue recoverable was 
to be paid by instalments and with an, eye to other condi¬ 
tions of tbe period and place. Such concessions were 
issued to most of the villages which were ravaged so that 
agriculture could again be revived and the payment of land 
revenue, which was one of the most important sources 
of revenue, become once more a constant source of state 
income. 


. »»» rbid., No, 429, P]J. 18-19, 

*** Cf. My pap^r, The Bcffinningf o/ the Harathti lit^eaUc 
Sffttem, J.B.BJtA,S., Vol. 16, 1939, pp, 43—49, 
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HISTOBY OF THE TERM KOTWAL AND HIS 

OFFICE 


BY 

P. Sahas, M.A-, Ph D. 

BfPares Hindu University, 

There are many social and political term.s prevalent 
at the present day which have come down from very 
ancient times often with but slight modiheation atiH I 
alterations both in form and in the functions and obli¬ 
gations associated with the ofiGce they indicate. The 
biography of such terms is highly interesting, and the 
vissicitudes through which the word Kotwal baa passed 
since very early times of our history afford an apt illus¬ 
tration of this class of words. 

Despite the belief of certain Western scholars that 
the Kotivfil is a word of Persian origin, it is established 
Ijeyood question that the word is of Hindi origin.® 

The office which the word Kotwal signified prior to 
the Muslim conquest and with some alterations during 
the ^llusltm rule can he traced back at least to the time of 
Kautilya’s Artha^sstra, Rut at that time, as we find in 
the Artha:£a6tra, the term dtirtjupdla which is an exact 
synonym of Kotwal, was in vogue. The functions and 
duties, however, which appertained to the office of 

* E.if., sir R. Birra, (Ojxioril.) 

- Vfdc K&rim'uULiij'hiit fLflhort% 18G7). Hti p. 2US it lays 

xf IjAJU 5* j- 

^ If V yJ ^ Kitij £ajLsk« 

The Hindi Shcihrl Sagar nffinur^ tin? origin 'ilW 

ot the word, aa other Pprsiaii dictioiianefl rorrohorpte the) 

iame origin, Sir Bam Eetd.) ioflist^ that the word 
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Dui'gapsl were exactly I he same as those of the Kotapfila 
of the subsequent Hindu kingdoms. 

I have not found any such officer in Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions, The only officer who resembles Kotapala in the 
administration of the Great and later Gpptas is 
Piista'pala, whose duty, according to K. D. Banerjee, was 
the valuation of land. Nor does this officer find meii' 
tion in connection with the government of Harsha of 
Kauauj. It may be that the term Kotapala or Dtirga- 
pila had fallen into desuetude for sometime; for we find 
it revived in the 9th century. 

The Bhagalpur grant of Nsrayanapala (A.D. 875— 
600) mentions Kota/paln^ as au officer in charge of forts. 

Then in the Gurjara Pratibara plates we find that 
the term kotapala was used as the designation of a military 
officer in-charge of forts and outposts which were built 
on the boundari^ of kingdoms and provinces, to protect 
them f)‘cm external attacks-^ Under Bhoj I fMihir Bhoj, 
A.D. 840—800) Alla was the kottapala.* * 

Then the word Kotwal is referred to as having been 
current in Ghazni as early as the lltb century A.C. Bu- 
ali-Hasan. Kotwal of Ghazni was sent in 1048 (A.D.) by 
Sultan Mn^ud (grandson of Mahmud) to curb the ag¬ 
gression of the 'Khilj who had been very turbulent 
during the Amir’s absence, and he was ordered to bring 
them to terms, or attack them.’® The use of the term m 
Ghazni so eatly seems enough evidence for us to presume 
that it should have been current during the regime of 
the Hindu Shahi dynasty and was inherited and retain- 
hy the Vaminis, as a convinient and significant term. 
In 1162 a Katwal was appointed in the fort of mirat 

s E.I., Vol. 1, 15G—60. 

* Tide, Dr. li. P. Tripathi's History nf Kanniij, pp. 309- 
340. 

* Elliot, II, p. 146, 
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(Moei'ut) by Kulbuddin Tyleek. (^liot II. iilO), There 
19 also Inference to the kotwal of the fort of Deokot in 
A-sani in 1205, A.C, in the T-N. (See Elliot, IT,, 315). 

That the Kotwal or Kotapaht oontinaed to be an 
officer in chnrge of forts down to the age of the DIhli 
Sultanate is evidenced by the duties which that ofijcer 
had to perform. All the cities during that period used 
to be enclosed 1^ a wall or fortification around them for 
the sake of protection, and the primary duty of the 
Kotwals was to guard the fortifications and the gates 
of which they had the keys. For instance, when Ala- 
uddin-'Khalji, after nnirdeving his uncle, proceeded 
to Dihli (Siri) the officers of the city came out to meet 
him, among whom there were the kotwal a with the keys 
of the forts.’" It seems the author is referring here to 
the kotwals of several towns in the neighbourhood of 
Dihli. That the office of kotwal of the capital town was 
as high and respectable a a that of a minister of the Court 
needs no showing. But there are evidences also to show 
that he exercised oertain magisterial functions. 

Under Akbar, however, the powers and obligations 
of the kotwal were thoroughly defined. He was solely 
incharge of the town administration and his functions 
in connection with the town in his charge were, at least 
in theory, the most comprehensive conceivable, being in 
certain respects even wider than those of the municipal 
bodies of the present day. 

The kotwal was among the high officials of the State. 
His appointment was made by the Imperial Government 
on the recommendation of the Mir. -Atesh (Comniandev of 
Arlilleiy). 

His powers and duties may be summarised under 
the following heads: (T) "Walch and Ward of the Town, 
(2) Control of the Market, (3) Care and legitimate disposal 

«Elliot, III, p. 160, 
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of heirless property^ (4) Care af the people’s conduct and 
prevention of crime, (5) Prevention of social abuses such 
as sati, infanticide, etc., (0) Kegulation of cemetries, 
burials and slaughter houses. In order to enable the 
koLwal to perform these duties efficiently he was allowed 
all the necessaiy facilities and to use his discretion. It 
will be seen that the kotwal of the Mughal Government 
had usurped, as it were, almost all the functions of the 
Muhiasib of the EhiliO-fat governments, 

But in addition to the above mentioned municipal 
and police duties the Kotwal of the Sarkar towns, at any 
rate, also acted as a senior criminal magistrate over the 
shigdar of the parganah, and if his head quarter town 
happened to be a post, he also acted as customs officer and 
port magistrate.^ Cases which were not within the cog- 
nisauce of the coui't of the skigdar, that is to say the par- 
ganab court, went up to the criminal court of the Sarkar 
presided over hy the KotwaL Manrique, a European 
traveller atid merchant (who came and lived in India from 
1G40-1653 A.D.) mcDtions several instances in which the 
Kotwal acted as magistrate in criminal cases.'* * It may 
not, however, Ijc denied that there were qazis also who 
tried criminal cases. 

That the Kotwal acted as a magistrate trying crimi¬ 
nal cases is further borne out by the following foreign 
as well as indigenous testimony, leaving no room for 
doubt, 

(1) In a JarMan of instTiictions for the guidance of 
officials issued by Auraiigzeb, the last clause (No. 33,) 
enjoins iip>ri him to personally investigate the case of 
any one who is brought to his court by the complaiDant, 

* MafiTique (Hpfe) II, [ip. 120—123; 135—3T. 

* TraveU of F, S. Manrique, T, 419. For a full treatment of 
the uffice of the kotwnl during the Mughal ;>etiod see hit ‘Pro- 

PP> 231—238; 339; and 
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or by bis own men or by any official, and to release or 
punish him according as he found him innooent or guilty. 
But if be be accused of any offenc^i against the Shariyat, 
he should be sent to the qazis court and if there be a 
revenue case against him, be ebouid be sent to the i'ufitt' 
dar? 

Now this clause gives us an unmistakable clue as to 
how the classification of cases was made between the 
Kotwal, the Qazi and Bubadar. tt is significant that the 
Ffiujdar is not mentioned in connection with the judici’ 
ary anywhere. Cases of crimes of an ordinary nature, 
e.g., theft, had to Ije tried by the Kotwal and those of a 
religious character, such as fornication, drinking, etc,, 
were tried ly the Qazi, and the revenue cases by the 
Subahdar. 

(2) Tavernier tells us that ‘the office of KoUtaX was 
a sort of barrier where a provost administers justice to 
those of the quarter.* (Tavernier, Tr. by Ball, p- 92.) 

(3) Pelsaert Ix^ais testimony bo the fact that questions 
of divorce, quarrels, fights were in the hands of the 
Kotwal and the Qazi, (Pelsaert, Ti'. by lloi'elaiid.) 

(4) Tbevenot is still more definite and precise r ‘*The 

governor of the tovm judges in civil cases and commonly 
renders speedy justice. He meddles not at all in criminal 
cases. TUh Konml tfike^ of case^. 

TTi« other main duty is to guard the town. Nevertheless 
neither the civil nor criminal judges can put any one to 
death. (Thevenot, part III., pp. 90-91.) 

The Kotwal's kiitcheiy (court) w.Tfl called Chabutra. 
A very independent and highly interesting evidence of 
this comes from a source altogether uti suspected and not 

» Mirtttd.Alnimcli, (Ellitfa Cat. ai Persian Msa. in Oie Indm 
Office Librory, London, Ko. 359T, fol. 165 ^). ^ 

The faujdurs, us I lia^e dielc^ftae^l iii detwil m jny Frov, 
Govt, of the Mughiils’ w*r«* niiUtorj' iiud executive officers of 
^arA’orj, but they never enjoyed uuy mwgislei'ial iniwers. 
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yet utilised Uy hiFtoriaus of the Muslim period. A very 
interesting work of the 15th century A.D., written in fi 
language which is a mixtuic of Sanskrit words and phrases 
with many words and phrases of the Gujarati dialect has 
been edited and published in the Uaikwai Oriental Series. 
The title of the work is Lekkp^tddhati'^ In. 

Appendix I of this book the editor has also included were 
old deeds of the 16th and 17th centuries in which the name 
of the title Kof^apala is repeated several times, e.g,, p. 69 
ve p. 70 P- 71 p, 76 and p- 77 

His kntchery is called Chotra and 

IIIso Mai,idapika. ft shows that in common parlance, in 
certain localities, at any rate, the term kotapdla as an 
alternative of kotwal was still surviving, and that his court 
was called either chahntra or chotrit. It is also interesting 
to note that these documents mention in addition to the 
Kotwal some other high state officers as Hak'iM, 
lififiisj Dlumn and and refers to all of them together 
as constituting a Pancha-kuln, e.g., 

^ 3TN 5^ a 5^ 

vrr?T giRiT iqft vrrdr 

^risFRi ftRprftr I 

nfirniU^^ MlriHU?! ^ sfl" sfr ^ ew- 

# gjRRU’s^ ifrrrs^ ^ »Tlf^ 

Vr %ft ^ I sf? qRT?! 

dhiT* sfr 3fR ?w ^ I ^ 


rublbLt>e] in (j»»kwiid’s Oriental lierieB, Vol. XIX. The 
Kilitnr Lad ai^ij^uo*] tlua work to die lalli ttiiitnry lpii I be basia wf 
the last ieltha on p. 67 which IM <laU-H V.S. iD?{3 A-D. 1477. In 
die ApiienHiceB the book altki coutaini diHumerts of the tibie« of 
Sbuh .labiin and .^umngfiseb, wbi»ie names are quoted in the 
respective fliwinments doted V.R. iTSSk-lGol. A.D.; V, S 1716 
1(&8; V.S. 172^i-A.D. 1667. A.D. Vide pp, 72-77, I am in- 
ilclited for the reference to Lekhtimddhati to my friend Hr. V. S. 
Agi'uwala, CSirater, T.ticknow ilnseuin. 
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grfeR rNt' ^ *fr 

*fNr ^ <51*1^ %T *0t 

^ is I 

It shows that in the Vikrama year 1724, in the 
reign of Aurangzeb (whose imperial titles are repeated) 
the governor ^=17 nrfVi of Gujarat waa Maliabat Khan 
and the Diwani was in the hands of one Haji Md. Shafi. 
The local administration of Khambayat at that time was 
entrusted to five officers, viz., a Qazi, WaqanawJs, 

Diwan who was usually a Hindu, and a Kotwal who held 
his office on the chotri. 












INDIA’S EPOCHS IN WORLD-CULTURE; 


B? 

Dr. Benoy Kumah Sarkar 
CiiUiire-Crmthn us Dominutian 

There are acadejiiiciaiiSj phiWophera and pub- 
Licista, lx>th in East ami West, wbci 04iTinot feel happy 
unless they make a tiistinction lietween culture and 
civilizaition. The present writer is not one of them. In 
his vocabulary’ culture and civilization are identical 
terms. The distinction, is generally made in Germany 
where kultjir is taken to be more profound, more creative 
and more substantial than civilization. In France, as a 
rule, scientists and les hotfimes des lettre» fight shy of the 
Tvord ‘cnltnre’. To them the sweetest word is la civUisa^ 
tion Italians are like the Fi’encb, in this 

respect. Italy does not care for la coltura so much aa for 
la eiviiizza^ons. In English thought the custom conti¬ 
nues to be more or less Frimoh although tb'i German term 
and ideology were introduced by Matthew Arnold among 
others. American mtellectuals have not gone in definitje* 
ly for one way or the other. They use culture and civi¬ 
lization indifferently. Those contemporary Eur-Ameiicaji 
sociologists or philosophers who want to exhibit their up- 
to-dateness in German vocabulary, especially the ideologies 
propagated by Spenglcr, have to refer to the distinctions 
observed in Germany by way of preliminaiy observations. 
But they virtually ignore them as they proceed unless 
they happen to be exponents of the Spenglerian or some 
allied thesis- 

To the present author culture or civilization is no¬ 
thing but the Sanskrit or virtually alMndian 
Sufiiskriti or Sabhya^a. It ia a synonym for the crea¬ 
tions of man whatever they are, good, had or different. 
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No moral significance ia to be attached to the word. 
Culture or civilization is entirely unmoral, carrying no 
appraisal of values, high or low. ,Wo have just a term 
describing the results of human creativity. Tt is desirable 
to l)e clear about it at the verv cmtaet. 

V 

Any creation of man l^eing culture, the most impor¬ 
tant item in it is the force Ixjhind culture, the cultiire 
making agency, the factor that produces or manufactures 
cnltui'e. The analysis of culture or civilization i?! nofhintr 
but the analysis of man’s creative urges, energies or forces 
It is the will that creates. 'It is the intelligence that 
creates, and perhaps likewise it is the emotion that creates. 
The first thing that counts in the human personality, in 
tht individual or gi'oup is the desire to create. 

And the second fhing certainly is the power to create. 
In culture or world-cidture we are interested in this 
desire of man and this power of man to create. 

Tt is the nature of human creativity to be endowed 
with interhuman impacts, good or had. Social influence is 
to be postulated of creation as such. Every creation es- 
erts automatically an influence upon the neighbour hcod. 
The influence may be beneficial or harmful. The crea* 
tion is perhaps only the production of a food-plant 
a cave-dwelling, an earthen pot. a song, or a story. 
But the creator influences the neighbour as a matter of 
course. His work evokes the sympathy or antipathy of 
the men and women at Land or far ofl. It thus dominatei 
liie village, the country and the world, be the manner rr 
effect of domination evil or good. Creation is essentially 
domination. To create is to conquer, to dominate. No 
domination, no creativity. 

The desire and the power to dominate is, then, the 
fundamental feature in every creative activity, in every 
expression of culture. In every culture we encounter the 
desire to dominate and the power to dominate. The qua- 
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lity, quantity and variety of men and women who have 
the desire and the power to dominate set the limits of the 
culture-making force In a particular region or race. In 
order to be able to make a culture or possess an epoch in 
world-culture a region or race must have a large number 
of varied men and women effectively endow©.! with this 
desire and power to dominate. 

The term 'world* in world-culture is not to be taken 
too literally so as to encompass all the four quarters of 
the universe and all the two billions of human beings. 
The smallest environment of an individual is his world. 
As soon as he has created something his culture has in¬ 
fluenced the neighbour. It may then be said already to 
have conquered the world and made or started an epoch. 
It is clear that the words, conquest and domination, are 
not being used in any terroristic, terrifying or tyrannical 
sense. Theie is nothing sinister in these words, nothing 
more sinister at any rate than in the word, influence or con¬ 
version. 

Once in a while, or very often, it may so happen that 
while A's creation or culture is influencing, converting, 
conquering or dominating hia neighbour B, B*a creation 
or culture is likewise at the same time influencing, convert¬ 
ing, oonquering and dominatiag A. This sort of mutual 
influence, mutual conversion, reciprocal conquest or reci¬ 
procal domination is a frequent, nay, an invariable pheno¬ 
menon in inter-human contacts. Hardly any religious 
conversion of a large group in the world’s history has 
been one-sided. It has as a rule led to a give-and-take 
between two systems of cult. AccuUura'k-n or the accep¬ 
tance and assimilation of one culture by a region or race of 
another culture furnishes innumerable instances of this 
mutuality in domination or reciprocity in conquest. But 
that the essential item in culture is influence, conversion, 
conquest or domination is however never to be lost sight of. 

F, 27 
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Ihe positioil is, ilit'ii, very ai tuple, Wbeiieyer this 
man over here or that mtm over there, be in a position to 
influence another man. his neighbour, it is to te admitted 
that the other man has been converted or conquered by 
this man. Whenever we find that one group of human 
beings has made an invention or a discoveiy and when that 
invention or that discovery has been atscepted bv another 
group as an invention or a diaoovery that is likely to be 
useful to itselfj we understand that the first group has 
marie an epoch in world-i'ulture. 

This position may be described in tlie words of some 
of the forefathers, the fathers’ fathers, and greatgrand¬ 
fathers of our Iddian races. It go happens that this 
attitude in regard to culture, world-culture and the 
making of world-culture ia the mentality of young India 
during the \edic period. One of the Jtisi-Si one of the 
nearly thousand poets of \edio India, has a passage, a 
verse like the following, ilan {Fiuusa) h describing hin>- 
self to the Earth {DJifftitri) in the following manner: 
AhdTfifismi s/i/i/iJitaJia 
Uttarf> nama bimmyatn 
AbJiU'cidasmi 

visdsaJtt. 

This is what a poet of the A Veda says about man’s 

place in the world, "mghy ani I/' gnys Man to the 
Earth, Superior (httam) by name, conquering am I, all- 

t-onqneiing completely conquering everv 

region." ' n . 

This is the present writer’s conception of culture,—the 
the force, the spirit behind world-culture—the 
agency that has brought .about epochs in worldnmUure, 
This conception appears to have been prominent in the 
mmd of one of the oldest poets of the Indo-Arvan world. 

This inception of the making of epochs was also 
shared by no less a world-figure than ^akyaifimha the 
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liuddha. The Pali Sutta-nipsta has a Sela-Sutta, Here 
we find Puddha declaring himself as follows: “A king 
am I, the king supreme of righteousness. The K)yal 
chariot*wheel (Chal'ra) in righteousness do I set rollmg 
on, that wheel that no one can turn lack again-’’ Buddha 
was hut employing the vocabulary of his con emporaries, 
the statesmen who were attempting to become Raja- 
C f>itkrt{'ca?'ti7tit or Sst cQ’bh-O'unnif! (world-rnlers) in the 
political domain. His creative imagination or will, in* 
telligence and feeling was harnessed to di^vijaya (the con¬ 
quest of all directions), He was self-conscious enough to 
undei'stand that his creation, the wheel, havd encompassed 
the world. Buridha is thus seen continuing the tradition 
of the Vedic Ri.Hs in legard to the making of culture. 

Our poet Kalidasa can also be quoted as an illustra¬ 
tion of the point of view that is maintained by the present 
writer as regards cultui-e and the making of chlturea. 
Let us look at the wonderful heroes of Kalidasa's Rfifflm- 
nam.iit, l\Tiat were Ragliu, his ancestors and successors 
in Kalidasa’s imagination ? They weie 

Asam udmk^J t 
AvdkurfJthamrt mawim . 

Kalidasa’s creations were nothing short of 

“ Lords of the lithosphere from sea to sea 
Commanding the skies by chariots of air.” 

They- weie, in one word, world-conquerors, rulers ot 
rulers, lent on and capable of establishing Pas: Sarvabhau- 
mica (peace of the Sai'vahft^unut or woidd-monarcii) correa- 
ponding to the Pa.T Romano, of those days in the West. 

The Vedio Ri^\ Buddha and Kalidasa, all thought 
alike. Their mentalities are being exhibited here simply 
as illustrations or specimens from old India of the present 
writer's idea of culture as n function of the desire and 
power of man to dominate the world, 
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Military-Political Imperialism 

In this vocabulaiy domination or conquest, be it 
repeated, is not a dangerous category. It is akin to con¬ 
version or influence. Let us then proceed with the ana¬ 
lysis of domination as a social fact, as an historic pheno- 
menon in the relations between individuals or groups. If 
we begin to classify the dominations or conquests known in 
the history of the world, it appears that they can be 
grouped in two different orders. The first is the physical 
domination^ of one race by another. To it belongs the 
military conquest of one country by another, the poli¬ 
tical snbjngation of one people by another. The govern- 
rnent of one country by another country is one Hnd of 
domination. This is generally known as imperialism, im¬ 
perialism of the political-militaristiG order . 

Now there is another kind of domination, imperialiam 
or empi re-building. And this consists in the conversion 
of a people that has a particular system of ideas to an¬ 
other system of beliefs, ideas, etc. It is a conversion, a 
subjugation of one set of ideas and ideals by another. It 
consists in a transformatior^ of the morals, manners, sen¬ 
timents, laws, etc., of one people, race or region by the 
moralities, spiritualities, arts and sciences, etc., of an¬ 
other people, race or region. This is also an imperialism 
or domination. 

Tlius there are two kinds, orders or systems of im- 
pei'ialism. One is the political-militaristic, the other is 
the ideological wo rid-domination. The making of epochs 
in culture can belong either to the one or to the olber 
^stem of imperialism. Illustrations of both these types 
of imperialism are to be found among the experiences of 
the Indian people.s, as among those of certain other peoples 
in the world. 
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In regard to the military-political imperialism we 
shall take up the We&tem world first. We have been 
taught to believe, in schools and colleges and tiu'ough the 
journalistic world by political leaders, that the Western 
races do not make slaves among themselves and that thev 
but conquer the East. The militarist-political domina¬ 
tion of one people by anothei' is not alleged to be in the 
European traditions. Europeans and Americans are sup¬ 
posed to he peoples who have nevei' known the subjugation 
of one race by another, the miHitarist-political domination 
of one country l>y another and so forth. This is the 
exact opposite of historic reality. 

We shall give only one illustration. Let us, for in* 
stance, take England. The people of England was con* 
quered by foreign (leoples oftener than onts;. England 
waa a foreign-dominated country for himdi'eds of years. 
England is in Europe, and the peoples that conquered 
England were the peoples of Europe. The history of 
England for nearly^ a thousand years was off and on the 
story of the government of one people by another. Eng¬ 
land belonged to the race of subject nation-s, to the group of 
slaves who conld be governed by foreigners as a “cattle 
farm,” to use an expression from the British philosopher, 
John Stnart Mill. For a quite a long time, as everybody 
will recall, England was a slave of Romans. This Roman 
[Tile in Britain was an illustration of imperialism of the 
militaristic-political type- To be precise, the Romans rul¬ 
ed Britain for nearly three hundred and fifty years. The 
“Barbarian'’ oi‘ Teutonic conquests also were foreign con¬ 
quests, and followed hard upon the Roman domination. 
The Danish rule ivas likewise a foreign role. During the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, again, it was the French 
people who ruled England. This island was the colony of 
western France from the Somme to the Pyrenees. The 
Noun an and Angevin Dukes or zemindars of western 
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Fraijce who wei e thi? "vasaals'* of the Kings of eastern 
France were the rulers of Engl and. 

Hundreds of siniihir instances mn he quoted. From 
the earliest Greek and Homan limes until today Europe 
has ever been a continent of races or |:>eople 3 governed liy 
foreign races or peoples. Militaristie-political domination 
has been an eternal feature in the destiny of Europe, 

Europeans have not always been U’ed to respecting the 
liberties of other Europeans. The tug of war hetween 
European peoples for the iiiLlitaiy-poHtical domination of 
Enropean territories is one of the permanent items in the 
history of world-eultnre. The peoples of Europe have 
also known for quite long centuries tlie militaristic^poli' 
tical subjugation hy non-European, eg., Asian races, 
peoples or nations. The domination of southern and 
eastern Europe by the Arabs, Mongols autl Turks is too 
patent a fact in the annals of civilization. 

Let us now come to the East. In regard to Asia also 
we have been taught to believe that imperialism of the 
militaristic-political type was unknown in her tradition. 
Our foi'efathers on the 1 tanks of the Ganges and the 
Godavari, the Indus, the Tigris, the Euphrates and the 
Nile, the Hwangho and the Yangtsze are alleged to have 
been non-militaristic in their outlook and view of life. 
Many of us have been seriously believing that the Orient 
has never known the subjugation of one people by another 
people. Such beliefs are so palpably untrue to facts that 
they should be treated with contempt na hut hallucinations. 
The present wi iter’s mentality is the furthest removed 
from such l^liefs. The historic reality is that Asians 
were as adept and happy in establishing militaristic' 
political doitiination as Europeans. There was no differ¬ 
ence between them on this score. 

Well, what about our own wuntry, India? It is said 
that we here in India are used only to ahim^s. Thia 
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notion is being preached from house-tops by certain sec¬ 
tions of Indian philosophers, Indian statesmen and Indian 
historians. If some one were to declare that for five 
thous;ind years from the epochs of Mohenjodaro and the 
Riff Veda down bo Tipu Snltan, Baji Ero and Eanjit 
Singh, our fathers^ grand fathers and grcai-grand-fathers 
were only counting beads and cultivating ahim^d, the ten¬ 
dency among a large l>jdy of intellectuals in India to call 
him a philosopher of the first rank would l^e very obvious. 
Not to fight, to l»e worthless in secular maitera, to fail 
in worldly wisdom wen? the characteristics of ancient and 
medieval Indians according to these philosophers of the 
first rank. This is the mentality also of a very large 
number of European and American scholars known as 
Orientalists, who try to din into the cars of their victiin-s 
at Oxford, Cambridge, New York, Berlin and Paris that 
Indians were wonderful metaphysicians exclusively inter¬ 
ested in “the other world” and utterly incompetent to 
manage the things of here below. One is at liberty to 
cultivate this mentality. But let ns have a litde bit of 
our factual history. 

We shall draw attention only to one or two periods of 
Indian life from Mohenjodaro down to 1850, to see whether 
any generation w'as unseeolar, nnmilitaristic and unpoli¬ 
tical. The wars of the Vedic period are too well-known. 
If the Rish of ancient India unrlerstood any thing they 
understood killing, burning ^nd destroying. They were 
the last persons to cultivate tiMmss. Let us come down to 
the Maurya Empire (313—105 B. C.), This was establi* 
abed 160 years after Sahyasimha (Buddha) who is known 
to have preached the cult of a/iimsd^ This empire was, as 
is w^ell-know'u, larger than the British Empire of India to¬ 
day. But do we once in a while rcalixe—those of us who 
are philosophers ;ind metaphysicians—‘that this ein|)ire was 
tlie domination of one race over many races ? Do we ever 
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tiy to understand that this empire was nothing but the 
subjugaion of different peoples and different regions bj 
one particular people and one particular region ? Yes, 
it was a domination, a foreign dontinatinn, from top to 
bottom as long as it lasted. We know quite well that the 
Maury a Empire is older than the Boman Empire. Thus 
it is clear that it is our forefathers, the Hindu-s, who, 
inspite of IGO years of Buddha’s teachings, preceded the 
Bomans and all subsequent Europeans in the matter of 
establishing domination over foreign peoples and countries. 
Imperialism of the militaristic-political type l>elongs to 
the irreducible minimum of ancient Indian culture. 

Let Its, then, take one particular sovereign of this 
Maury a Empire, our great, beloved and enlightened 
monarch Asoka. We are told that Asoka was a paternal 
ruler. In one of his ediicts he calls the people his children. 
Paternalism is a good virtue and is to be respected as such. 
Now, about hia conquest of Orissa. Tremendous blood- 
shed, we are told, was the price of this conquest. We are 
told also that Asoka shed hitter tears over this calamity. 
We can take it for granted that he shed tears at this blood¬ 
shed, For, after all, we are human beings. And it is 
human nature as a rule to sympathize with people in their 
miseries. In modem wars also kings and presidents of 
republics shed tears over the casualties occurring even 
among the enemies. It is, further, the custom to offer 
prayers apd garlands at the tombs of Is soldat incovm (the 
unknown soldier) in all countries. Asoka’s tender senti¬ 
ments must have been touched on the occasion of the 
Orissan horrors. Here, however, as students of history 
we should be careful enough to note that in ancient time® 
warfares were nob very serious affains in regard to blood¬ 
shed. Actual killings could hardly be numerous. Most 
of the casualties were in the nature of maimed bodies. 
The ankles, we may believe, might be sprained, the jaws 
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half broken, the moscles f5wollen, the noses bleeding, and 
so on. Those ■wars were very akin to physical exercises 
and aports. All the same, x4soka*s tears are not to be 
overlooked. 

But did Asoka make Orissa free ? Did he grant 
Orissa any “dominion status” or some sort of sjraraj and 
self-rule? No. Instead of doing anything like this he 
swallowed Orissa and annexed it to the Maurya Empire. 
This gives another proof of the fact that Indians are as 
capable of political domination or militaristic imperial* 
ism as Europeans. There is hardly any difference as 
human beings between East and West. 

Indians were not more moral and more spiritual than 
Europeans, and Auropeans were not more militaristic, 
more materialistic, more power-loving and domination* 
loving than Indians. And therefore the philosophy that 
is today very popular in India, the metaphysics by dis¬ 
cussing which we can get recognized overnight as brilliant 
philosophers, the iSm which says that there is a funda¬ 
mental difference between East and West in regard to 
outlook on life, life's viewpoints and w'orld-conceptvons 
are entirely fallacious, 

Wl^a^ is AAims^ 1 

Now let us analyse the word akimsd. That word has 
Ijecome very common nowadays. Unless we nse the word 
in season and out of season we cannot digest our food. 
But what could this Sanskrit word have meant! We are 
taught by philosophers, historians and politicians also to 
believe that ithimsa is the special gift of mother India, 
the characteristic and exclusive oontTibution of India 
to world-culture. 1 should, therefore, like to know 
exactly in which period our mother India coined that 
word. Exactly what did mother India mean by this 
categojy, in that period 1 We should ask every* 
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body to institute reaeartJies into the dootrine of ahimsa. 
We must ransack three orders of texts, the Buddhiet 
Pali texts, the Jaina Prakrit texts, and finaliy, the 
Sanskrit Buddhist and Hindu texts. We shall have to 
ascertain, first, how many times that word has been used 
by our forefathers, and, secondly, bow many times it was 
employed to mean the kind of ahimsH that is being propa^ 
gated nowadays by our Indian, scholars, leaders and philo¬ 
sophers as the special cult of India. 

The present writer’s reseaI'c-hes into this subject— 
and without mock modesty it may be said that they are 
not very extensive—lead to the coacluaion, a very simple 
proposition, that every child understands. In ancient 
apd medieval India the word ahimss signifies—**T)o not 
be jealous, do not be envious, do not be malicious, etc-” 
To a plain blunt man, ahimna means simply absence of 
jealousy, envy, malice or hatred. This is not a very dan¬ 
gerous proposition after all. This is a copy-book maxim 
of morality discoveretl by every race and in every region. 
If this is to be paraded as the specific contribution of 
our mother India, we shall be challenged by the repre¬ 
sentatives of all races because this can be proven to be 
their contribution also. And if our mother India can¬ 
not make anj'" better show we should have to feel sorry for 
the poverty of her creativities. In any case, it is clear 
that by eraphaaizing this notion our leaders are serving 
to make India the laughing stock of ail nations. 

Another interpretation which can he discovered, not 
acwiding to imagination but from the texts, is as follows: 
//iOTSd = killing. A Aim sd^=iion-killing, don't kill. In¬ 
dians were taught not to kill. Yes. But not to kill 
what ? This lamp post over here or the tree over there ? 
The interpjetation that is most common in Buddhistic 
literature and Jaina Prakrit literature is—“Do not kill 
animals." But orthodox Hindus know that many of us 
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are used to anima] aacrifioea. Not every Bengali knows 
what Mother Kali does in the non-Bengali parts of India. 
Put our Bengali Kali KalMtUtjffali eats goats. To a Ben¬ 
gali Hindu, therefore, animal Bacrificie is perfeetlv legi¬ 
timate. But we can take it that “do not kill an animal*’ 
was and continues to be a moral precept among Buddhists, 
Jainas and to a certain ei^tent also among sections of 
Hindus, e.g., Vaisnavas, Animal sacrifice is likely to 
appear cruel in certain eyes. And, therefore, it is easy 
to believe that non-killing of animals is treated as an 
injunction of piety and mercy by some classes. All the 
same, we must not make too much of it as a doctrine or 
a philosophy. It is just a commonplace dictum of 
kindness. On this basis one can e.^tablish a Society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, Non killing of animals 
is a very simple proposition, not an unreasonable proper 
sition, and can be readily understood. 

Wliat did the lienevolent and merciful Asoka do in 
this regard? Asoka issued a firman to forbid the kill¬ 
ing of animals. So far so goml. Wlicther that firman 
was an act of ‘‘positive” law we should like to ask our 
learned friends, the lawvers, to establish. We are not 
yet perfectly clear about that. To what extent were the 
edicts of Asoka regarded as the civil and criminal codes 
of India? We shoukl like this topic to be taken up by 
students of historical jurisprudence. For the present, 
we believe that to a certain extent .Asoka’s Hit&padeSa 
was a sort of morality, perhaps [Eisitive morality, but 
whether it was positive law is not always beyond doubt, 
indeed, very often questionable. 

Me this as it may, what did our Asoka say? He said 
something like the following: “Do not kill animals, and 
I am happy that in my regime during the last so many 
years as a result of my propaganda people have been ob¬ 
serving ahimata " But in the edicts he says likewise as 
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follows : “If you my children do not follow my advice 
I have a sanction.” And what is that sanction ) Capi¬ 
tal punishment. That is, men were to be killed by 
Asoka if they were to kill an animal. This is the inter¬ 
pretation of ahiTusa in Indian history by the very cham¬ 
pion and amt dr of akimsd. 

These, then, are the two interpretations of ahimsd. 
Today ahimsd is being made to mean, a third thing. It 
is being treated as eqnivalent to non-war, the abandon¬ 
ment of violence or killing in organized human groups, 
One group of human beings is not to kill another group 
of human beings, and there is to l>e no state of war. This 
is a new pi'oposition altogether different from non-malice 
an,d non-killing of animals. The question is this : Does 
Asoka or does any Buddhist preacher or does even the 
Buddha himself ever bauiab war, i.e., organized violence 
as an instrument for the decision of affairs between any 
two groups of human beings? Has war, i.e., killing of 
human bein^ in organized groups been declared immoral 
and illegal in any of the Inrlian legal and moral codes? 
We ask if akimsd in our Indian literature of the earliest 
times and of medieval times and later times has ever 
meant the renunciation or annihilation of war, i.e,. the 
abandonment of mutual killings between hum^ groups. 
It Would be necessary to know on how manv occasions 
and by whom war was ever declared unjustifiable, im¬ 
moral, and illegal in Indian history. 

Indeed, it is very difficult to quote satisfying instances 
from Tndiaii texts. In the present writer's judgmeiit the 
con^^pt of war as something illegal, immoral, unjuati- 
hahle is not an Indian doclrine. Ancient and medieval 
Indian thought. Hindu or Moslim, can lay no claim to 
this concept. It is a contribution of the Western world 
to t e problem of relations between ^oiips. It ia a dcK> 
trine of modern times aiid modern civilization. This 
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doctrine is the creation of E-uropeaDs and AiDoricans in 
the nineteenth century. Perhaps we can trace it back 
historically to the eighteenth century and even earlier. 
For the time being, we need not carry on antiquari^m 
researches. So, for the present, ohimss, tneaning thereby 
pacifism in intergroup or international relations, is to be 
taken as an entirely modern category unknown in Tndiaii 
piolitical tradition, Indian philosophy, and Indian meta¬ 
physical literature. 

The present writer is not a politician or a party man, 
We are masters of our conseienee and have right to be 
pacifists in international morality if we care to. But 
while preaching or practising pacifism we have no right 
to believe or to propagate that we are observing ahim^d 
as known in ancient and medieval India. We may even 
give a new meaning to the old term /ihitfifa if we so desire. 
Bnt we must not father our own view on old India, As 
pacifists we are following the modem Western thinkers, 
perhaps the Quakers, perhaps the socialists. May be, 
Jean Jaurhs, the French socialist, is oar jyttrtt. But we 
cannot prebend to follow the Jaina Tirlhankaras or the 
Buddhist preachers who were utterly innocent of the li¬ 
mitation or abandonment of wars. Neither MabavTra 
nor Buddha nor Asoka understood ahiirtsa in the sense of 
international pacifism or socialist non-violence which we 
raay be preaching today. We should have extensive re¬ 
searches carried on into this interesting problem. In 
case Mahfivira, Buddhoi or Asoka can be demonstratetl to 
have forbidden warfare, i.e., organized killing between 
groups as inhuman, unpolitical, illegal, and abominable, 
vre should be very happy as Indians to claim for our 
fatherland some of the originators of the cult, albeit 
purely spe<rulative and theoretical, with which the names 
of St. Pierre, Immannel Kant and others in the 
Western world are associated, 
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But situated as indole^ today is, we hare to admit 
that in the matter of militarist cieminaLion Indians are 
as good or as bad as Europeans. If we take all the de¬ 
cades of Indian history and compare them with all the 
decades of Euro-loan histoi^, we shall have nothing to 
choose between the two on the score of ahimsa. The 
Chola Empire of Southern India was not based on ahimss. 
It was the result of blood and iron. Neither Alawddin 
nor Akbir encfjuntered ah imss or practised it among the 
peoples of India, south, east or west. Tjet as lake the 
Moghul Empire- T^Tiat was it but a militarist-^xilitica] 
domination? What was the Maratha Empire? Did it 
not embody the domination of one people over other 
peoples? The G.P., the U.P., and Gujarat need not be 
reminded of this fact. We cannot likewise ignore the 
fact that the Marathas as a people were the greatest 
world-conquerors of Indian history in the military- 
political helds. In the present writer’s appraisal 
Shivaji was and continues to be the greatest.Hindu of all 
ages. His exploits it was that rendered possible the 
establishment of a militai^-political empire Ijecame 
the greatest world power on the Indian stage in the 
eighteenth century. In (he interest of metaphysical 
neurosis or some psychological aberrations the world can¬ 
not he compelled to ignore and forget this history of the 
la.st two hundred years. 

No historian dealing with objective facts can deny or 
suppress the militaristic-polideal qualities of the dozens 
of Shivajis and hundreds of little Sarmbkaumas (world- 
rulers) that mother India produced from Vedic Sudas to 
Tipu, Baji, and Ranjit. The Hindus and Mussulmans 
of old India were not feeble-minded fools in any age of 
culture-history, whatever they may happen to be today. 
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I deolog ical I mj}erUilis m 

Up tjlJ now we have been talking of the militaristic- 
political dominatioD, This is one kind of empire-build¬ 
ing and imperialism. Now there is another kind of im¬ 
perialism or domination. There one set of ideas is in- 
finenced, modified or conquered by another set, one sys¬ 
tem of morality is compelled to acknowledge tlie suzer¬ 
ainty or sovereignty of another system. The authority of 
another set of ideas, ideals and institutions replaces that 
of a traditional set. The arts and sciences, philo-sophies, 
religions, mores^ manners and customs, and gods and 
goddesses of one people are replaced l^' those of another 
people. This domination or imperialism is ideological. 
Tt is impersonal, having hardly anything to do with any 
indiyidual of flesh and blood. 

Man is a brute by all means and tries to influence or 
conquer others physically and militarily. But it is also 
true that man is something of a non-brute, i.e., man lias 
tried to listen to reason, and to accept reason. It is very 
interesting to note that throughout the periods of mili¬ 
taristic-political dominatiGin, the domination of the othci‘ 
type, the ideological domination, ideological imperialism 
also has been going on, almost symehronous with the 
other imperialism. Very often the militaristic-political 
empire has had nothing to do with the ideological empire. 
Once in a while, the ideoli^caL empires have been estalv 
lished or influenced or promoteil by military-political 
empires. But, as a rule, the +wo imperialisms have gone 
on indepedently of each other. 

Let us take Islam, or Christianity which is older 
than Islam. As a system of ideas and ideals Christianity 
has conquered and dominated the world by influencing, 
modifying, moderating and subjugating the local rite-s, 
ceremonies, institutions, moral ideas, and gods and god¬ 
desses, Christianity as a system of conversions is one 
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of the greatest ideological iinperialisniB the world has 
known. In aocial science it is the cusbotn to use the term 
acculturation for this conversion. When one country or 
people is adopting the religion, customs, and manners of 
another, the first is being acculturated to the second, and 
the second likewise to the first. Christianization is an 
instance of wo rid-domination an adopted religion. 

It is imperialism on the ideological plane. The Christian 
empire is not confined to any particular continent. It 
has succeeded in encompassing the entire world with more 
or less doses of su{;cess. The Islamization of mankind 
has been relatively Jess extensive by the Christian stand* 
aid. 

We shall now mention another ideological imperial¬ 
ism. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, it is 
possible to say, democracy has established an empire 
among all mankind. The French Re volution, the ideas 
of 17S9, started the world on this path. Today there is 
hardly anybody anywhere on earth that is not subject to 
the ideals of democracy, whatever that may mean. The 
undeniable fact is that democratic ideology is one of the 
most inspiring forces and vital urges among all races. 
The doniination of the human spirit by democratic ideal¬ 
ism is a remarkable imperialism of modern times. 

Similarly one of the greatest world-empires is being 
enjoyed by scienoel. Is there any human being today, in 
East or \I('est, anywhere in the world, who ia not subject 
fo the rule of science, to the sovereignty or empire of 
science ? 

A fourth ideological empire is that of technocracy 
and industrialism and, along with them, capitalism. 
Since the beginning of the nineteenth century capitalisui 
has been enjoing an empire among all peoples. This is 
an impersonal empire like Christianity or Islam, demo¬ 
cracy and science. 
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Generally antithetic to eapitaliam is ilarxism, the 
doctrine of hlarx, Marxism or stxiialism in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries has been enjoying a world- 
empire. 'Its domination has reached even Asia inclod- 
ing India. It is impossible for anybody to deny that 
socialism is directly or indirectly infineneing the thoughts 
and activities of individuals here and there and every¬ 
where- Socialism, therefore, is as great an ideological 
imperialism as Christianity or Islam, democracy, science, 
and capitalism. 

So far we have mentioned the ideological imperial¬ 
isms which are mainly non-Indian in origin. Does 
India afford illnstrations of this second kind of imperial¬ 
ism ? She does, India has given rise to ideas, ideals, 
vidfas and kctls^, arts and sciences, manners and 
customs, philosophies, politics, moralities, religions, gods 
and goddesses, and sacred texts such as have conquered 
the world. Ideolc^cal imperialism is one of the greatest 
contributions of India to world-culture, India as a 
maker of chapters in world-history is thus to be placed 
in two different helds, first, as a contributor to militaris¬ 
tic-political domination, and secondly, as a contributor to 
ideological imperialism. Empire-building of two differ¬ 
ent kinds is to be ciedited to the culture or creativitv of 

V 

the Indian people. 

Let us try to understand our Hinduism, In the first 
place, Hinduism is a cult or a religion. It lias its gods 
and goddesses, rituals and ceremonies. In the second 
place, Hinduism is a gj'stem of culture, institutions, 
social philosophies. It is a system of arts and sciences, 
manners, beliefs and custome. Now, who established 
Hinduism? It was established by a small number of 
people, perhaps somewhere in Sindh or the Punjab, i.e., on 
the banks of the Indus, the Kabul, the Ravi, or the Bia.a. 
The creative persons were perhaps a little colony of half 
F. 29 
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a dozen or several dozen individuals. We call them Risis, 
What they called themselves ive do not know. But they 
were creators, epoch-makers. These Rhig established 
what later bec’anie Hinduism. In the beginning their 
creation or caltnre was nothing more than the burning of 
wood. It was fire applied to a few pieces of wood in 
which gfrne wag to be hnrnt. Considered objectively, 
Yafna, and sacrifice is the pragmatic form of 

Hinduism as a religion. 

The Rms who inventedi it were strong men, stnrdy 
gymnasts, intellectnal gymnasts and moral gymnasts, who 
along with the fire propagated a powerful cult of Pancha 
Ma^ayapm (five great sacrifices or social duties). It 
was not some meaningless hocus-pocus that they started. 
They started a tremendous social dynamics embracing the 
muttifarous interests of life in its entirety. And their 
motto was charaivetif march on, niarch on, march on. 
That Aggressiveness, that desire to proselytize, to influ¬ 
ence, to convert, to go on conquering and to conquer is 
the kern of Hinduism as a religion, '‘We have lit this 
little fire,” they said, “but it is not to remain oonfined to 
•this little colony, to tMs our village. It has to be spread 
farther and farther. We are not to stay at home. 
There Is that river, the cuJl has to spread to it, that 
river over there has to he crossed. And from village to 
village, from forest to forest, and from river to river, 
and on and on, it has to march, conquer, missiouize until 
the whole world comes ander its doinination.’* 

The Rms taught Youn,g India to say, “Akamasmi 
Sakam^/i^ etc. Mighty am I, superior by name upon 
the earth, conquering am I, all-conquering, completely 
conquering every region.” This is the inspiration of 
Hinduism, the rail of charaheti (march on), the culture 
of di^vijaya (world-conquest), the philosophy of world- 
conversion. 
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This was not the mere enthusiasm of half a dozen 
nervous, rickety, malaria-stricken people, but the declara¬ 
tion of faith of those who aiCtually,marched on from one 
river to another and crossed one hill-top after another. 
The whole of India has come nnder their domination, 
finally, an ideological empire has been established by 
what in our ignorance or absence of a better term, we 
describe as Hinduism. Hinduism is a world-c-onqnering 
cult and culture, determined to organize miasions in order 
to civilize or dominate the world. Hinduization is bc- 
cnlturation of diverse races, peoples and regions to 
Hindu norms and mores. We said that Christianity (or 
Islam), democracy, science, capitalism and socialism are 
ideological imperialisms or impersonal dominations and 
that these five isms or systems enjoy a world-position. 
Now as students, as mere intellectuals we cannot hut 
objectively recognize Hinduism, understood whether as a 
system of cult or of culture, as another specimen of 
ideological world-imperialism of race-lesa, cosmopolitan 
and impersonal character. 

The term ‘world-empire’ is being used in connection 
with Hinduism as a religion and as a culture. This is-' 
not a hyperbole. In the first place, the present writer's 
conception of the world is to be recalled as consisting in 
the very neighbourhood of the creative individual. Thus 
considered, the smallest territorial area conceivable can 
be aptly described as the conqueror's world. In the 
second place, India is a huge sub-continent^ a world by 
itself. And last but not least, let us ask the question i 
“Is Hindui.sm confined to India ?” And the answer is: 
“No.” 

The spirit of India has not rested content 'within the 
boundaries of the Indian sub-continent. Afghanistan 
and Central Asia were conquered by our Hindu religion 
and Hindu culture. Likewise was China conquei'ed and 
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it is La that conquest that we have to see the deeper sig- 
nificaace of the Chineae Goodwill Missions of today, 
Burma and Siam were also similarly Hinduized. In 
Siam (or Thailand) we find that the names of rulers are 
derived from Rama, Vikrama, Varman, Jaya, Indra, 
Anaada, etc. Likewise in Indo-China do we entflunter 
Hindu culture in daily life. lu Sumatra, Java and the 
other Insuliadian islands as well as in far-off Japan Hindu- 
ization is similarly manifest in temples, gods and goddes¬ 
ses, rituals and ceremonies- Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Siberia, Turkestan, — all these regions of Asia are to be 
recognized to a certain extent as the irolonies of HInilu 
cult and Hindu culture. In one word, the whole of 
northern, stmthern and eastern Asia bears traces of Hindu 
ideological imperial ism. This represents the domination 
of Hindu ideology over others, their acculturation to 
Hindu ideas and ideals, 

Is Western Asia to be treated as outside the sphere 
of influence of Hindu imperialism * No. Tlinriu arts 
and sciences, algebi'a, arithmetic, therapeu¬ 

tics, metailurgjf, fables, stories, philosophies crossed the 
Himalaya moimtains and the Khjher Pass. Hindu 
ideas were assimilated by the Iranian. Hellenic, Hellenis¬ 
tic and Romanized peoples. They weie, later, accepted 
as the arts and sciences of the Muslims, the Saracens of 
Baghdad. Prom the latter they passed on to the Euro- 
{leans who accepted them as some of the foundations of 
their mathematics, chemistry, medieme, etc. Thus our 
Hindu ideals, manners and sentiments which began at 
Mohenjodaro in Sindh and In the Punjab liave spread 
everywliere in Asia and to a certain extent in Eutope, 
Hinduism is then by all means a world-imperialism. 

These Hindu shores of influence were so many 
“Greater Indias” in Asia. The expansion of India 
consisted in the establishment of the ideological imperial- 
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Ism of Hindu cult and culture throughout the length and 
breadth of the Asian continent. These ooloniziug, mis¬ 
sion izing or proselytizing enterprises of Indians outside 
the Indian frontiers may be said to have commenced in 
the third century B.C. The active period of digmjaya 
(world-oonquest) or charaiv^ti (march on) of Hindu reli¬ 
gion, arts and sciences continued until the thirteenth or 
fourteenth t^ntury, During these sixteen or seventeen 
hundretl years India vritnessed military-political vicissi¬ 
tudes of all sorts almost identical with those in contem- 
poraiy Europe. The ideological dominations of the 
Hindus as established in the different region^ of Asia 
were not necessarily the functions of their military and 
political activities at home or abroad. This is an impor' 
tant item in connection with the ideological imperialism 
of the Hindus' in ancient and medieval times which must 
never be lost sight of. 

We have said before tliat the ideological empires of 
the world, viz., Christianity, socialism, etc., have no 
necessary (xninetition with militaiy-political imperialisiu. 
The two imperialisms are mainly independent of each 
other. If there is any contact between the two, Lhat’i 
contact is often an accident. But scientifically speak¬ 
ing, it is impossible to demonstrate that political im¬ 
perialism has been the cause and the only cause of ideo¬ 
logical imperialism. The same is to be oijserved about 
Hindu ideological imperialism ^vis-a-vis Hindu political 
activities. The Hindu conquests in Asia from one end 
bo the other were in the main non-political, non-mOitary. 
Our ancient Indian culture went to Japan and was ac¬ 
cepted by Japan but the Japanese knew hardly any¬ 
thing of Indian political aud military achievements. 
If we take the case of Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo and 
other islands where Hindu culture still persists, we 
shall find that they were not, if at all, under the political 
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domination of tile Soutl) Indian Cholas for any long 
period. Political impemltsm was hardly ever the basis 
of the ideological imperialism established by the Hindus. 
Indeed, mnitariatiopolitical domination may be removed 
almost entirely from the picture. No matter how many 
large, medium or small states were being esLablished on 
Indian soil during this millennium and a half, n;) matter 
bow many times we were fighting among ourselves, th* 
conquests made by Hinduism as a religion and as a cul¬ 
ture were going on from one country to another. The 
authors of the MaMhharata and the R'lmayam, Manu, 
Buddha, Ponini, Charaka, Patanjafi, Pfagaxjuna, and 
Kalidasa were all the time conquering the world, very 
often supretiifly indlffei'ent to the militaristic-political 
foitunes of their compatriots. 

The story of all these ideological imperialisms or 
dominations, Indian as well as non-Indian, proves 
beyond question that almost invariably their progress is 
inde|>endent of political imperialisms or dominations. 
In order to Iw established as a dominant world-force an 
ideology does not Lave always to l)e backed up by a power¬ 
ful political people or party. Indeed, the opposite 
picture is prominent on several occasioriij when "captive 
Greece captured Rome.” Even a political slave can 
ideologically conquer the master. 

IndiQ.*s Address in the Modem iVortd 

Attention may now be invited to the ideological 
empiro of the tv%'entieth century which we Indians^—^Hindus 
and Mussalmans—^have commenced establishing,—al¬ 
though for the time being on rather modest basis,—in 
Asia, Europe, Africa and. last but not least, Amciica. 
This new empire is the second ideoiogital contribution of 
India to world-culture. It is at present only in its 
rough, crude and humble beginnings. But one ought to 
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be perfectly clear about the fact that eTen without poli¬ 
tical dominatiou, nayi political freedoni, it is possible to 
influence, convert, capture and conquer the world in 
ideas, ideals, arts and sciences, 

In the twentieth century we Indians aie living under 
conditions of military-political subjection. Is it nnt 
ridiculous to think that a people that militarily and poli¬ 
tically belongs to an alien empire should itself be credit¬ 
ed with has'ing established an ideological empire in I he 
world 1 The answer to this and allied questions has 
already Ijeen furnished by the experiences of ideological 
world-imperalism discussed above. We have historical 
evidences to the effect that the ideological influence, con¬ 
quest or domination is not necessarily a correlate of poli¬ 
tical activities. 

We need not appeal always to th? history of fither 
epochs or other peoples in regard to hiunan progress. 
Let us tahe the objective facts of India in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. There is no doubt, l;e it repeat^ 
ed, that Intlia is a subject country. And yet who, en¬ 
dowed with the objective sense, can doubt that the Indian 
people has been making progress in the same sense and' 
along the same lines—always not perhaps to the same 
extent'—as all the other peoples including the politically 
and militarily most dominant? The progress can lie 
demonstrated by indices of all sorts. It should be neces¬ 
sary at the outset to bid adieu to sentimentaliiing.^ alK>ut 
the alleged golden age in old India's epochs of miiitaiy- 
political freedom. In regard to tiie economic situation 
we have no answer questions like the following: Did 
the Ma rath as enjoy greater prosperity under Shivaji and 
Baji liao than to-day? Did the Bengalis enjoy greater 
prosperity in the days of AH Vardi Khan or Vijayasena f 
Did the Punjabis enjoy greater prosperity under the 
Khalsas or AnandapaJa? Did the people of Madras 
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enjoy greater prosperity under Tipu Sultan or Kajendra 
Chola? Statistically, it is impoBSible to prove tlmt 
India iti the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has been 
becoming poorer and poorer. By all objective tests, — 
in the matter of transport, export and import, agricub 
tural output, manufactures and semi-manufactures, 
housing, all sorts of articles for consumption, even in the 
matter of the dhoti which every Indian wears—^hy every 
economic index, it is possible to demonstrate that even 
in spite of foreign rule India has been progressing in 
the economic domain. 

It (loes not belong to the present writer’s science to 
furnish arguments in justification of political-military 
subjection. Nor is it necessary to wax eloquent over the 
blessings of sovereignty in external ami internal affairs. 
The glories of political freedom are by all means to be 
accepted as first poatolates. Politics is indeed a force 
in human affairs and a powerful force. Freedom is a 
necessity for all mankind. But politics is not the only 
force. There are other forces not less powerful than 
freedom, A free country is not necessarily rich, nor is 
a subject country necessarily poor. However creative, 
inspiring and |)owerful political freedom may be as a 
spiritual and material force, it cannot, pragmatically con¬ 
sidered, be taken to be the exclusive determinant in 
human civilization, A “political interpretation of his¬ 
tory” in an adcaita or monistic manner is as untenable 
as a “monistic economic interpretation" or a monistic 
Freiulian (sexological) determinism. 

We have today the beginniuge of a new Indian 
Empire, — a new Indian nucleus of world-influences— 
which bids fair to be a worthy continuation of the ideo¬ 
logical empire of the ancient and medieval Indians, 
True it is that in the nineteenth century there was a 
great break in Indian creativity and culture-making 
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(It^fre and power. After the overthmw of Tipu SuUati 
and Baji Bao and later of Ran jit Singh the entire Indian 
mentality became undoubtedly and almost entirely pea- 
simistic. From one end of the countr)' to the other, 
people lost all hopes. Was there anything to be done? 
Kuropean scholars, those “friends of India”, came to us 
as teachers and we went to their country as pupils, as 
learners, and we were taught that our forefatiers down 
to 1757, 181S Of 1857 were quite worthless people: and 
we were asked to believe that East was fundamentally 
different from West, and that there was nothing in 
common between the two, "You, Orientals,” they said, 
“you do not understand life, human l>eings, the earth, 
this world of ours. You do not understand secular in¬ 
terests, forts and fortifications, health and sanitation, 
construction of roads, village organization, family life, 
law and polity. These are much too material things 
for your mentality. The spiritual gcnins of India has 
always considered them to be beneath notice.” May lie, 
why, almost certainly the Indians of that generation 
were flattered by such remarks coming from the Western 
“friends of India,” from men like Max Muller, for 
example. 

What, aecording to these Westerners, were the Orien¬ 
tals fit for ? They conferred on Asia and especially on 
India the gloiy' of extra-mundans achievements, the 
credit of understfjriding in an extraordinary degree the 
affaire of the other-world, the spirit, the soul, commu¬ 
nion with the divine, and what not. “Don’t you see,” 
said they in a seemingly appreciative manner, "how 
wonderful Indian intuition is1 How exquisite and fine 
is the work of Indian imagination! Your forte lies in 
the life after death. You are past masters in that life. 
Your brain is used to the super-sensual, the esoteric, the 
refined and delicate concerns of the transcendental world. 

F. 30 
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Stick to thiiL as your spleDdid patrimony. Don’t soil 
your hands hy touching the mulerialisdc and dirty things 
of the life below.” That is the philosophy that EurojK 
and America administered, not in homoeopathic doses, 
but in big allopathic doses, to the intellectuals of India, 
those who later became the guardians of our morals and 
dominating personalities in our midst. 

Naturally, as a consequence the East, India, was 
regarded as just a continent of molly-coddles and slaves 
to be dominated by Europeans and Americans. In 
foreign countries a man from the East meant a coolie, an 
Indian was equivalent to a slave. In Europe and 
America an Indian at best meant only a student, just a 
learner going there for an academic degree and cotnhig 
back with a certificate written Ijy a white hand, to be 
cashed in the cultural stock exchanges of India,—Govern¬ 
ment offices and such other establishments,—for a job of 
Rs, 250 to Rfi, 1250 per month. 

All the same, Indians—both Hindus and Mussalmans 
—^were not unhappy to be thus entrusted by Eur-Ameri¬ 
cans with the glorious responsibility of managing the 
affairs of the Divine Communion. This was the position 
of India down to a particular time. But even India, 
often gullible as she is, could not b? fooled all the lime. 
The situatinn had to change. How could the transform¬ 
ation be accomplished ? How did Enr*Americans as well 
as Indians get debambooRled into the realities of the 
world-situation? How did Eur-Americans as well as 
Indians themselves come to realize that Indians were 
human beings of flesh and blood and not some messengers 
of God ? 

The opportunity came when in 1893 a mammoth 
clearing-house of coltnree was convoked on the shores of 
the lake of kliehigan at Chicago in the U.S.A. It was 
the meeting-place of about 5,006 men. and women. There 
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were theologians and religious preachers, social scieDtisbs, 
anthropologists, philosophers, and natural scientists of 
the two hemispheres present. Most of them were white 
Imt a few were yellow and irrown like oiirselTes. That 
cultural exchange also counted among its membsirg mil¬ 
lionaires and mil liar daires, big husiuessmen, transporta¬ 
tion experts, engineers, chemists and mill-owneia* It 
was the assembly of 5,000 Americana, Europeans and 
Asians that received for the first lime a rude shook of a 
peculiar character. The rude shock was due to a bomb¬ 
shell thrown in the midst of that huge pantlemonium de¬ 
claring the equality between East and West* For the 
first time in the history of modern civilixation and after 
the overthrow of Baji Rao and Ranjit Singh was heard 
the voice of Young India in and through that bomb-shell. 
It was the voice of a human being, not an esoteric crea¬ 
ture dealing in the spiritual goods of the other-world. 

What he talked was perhaps not clear to many. But 
how he talked—the manner of his talk—was perceptible 
to all. It was challenging, it was a call to anus. The 
voice was that of modern India, an India Ijent upon a 
moral and intellectual tug of war with the world today. 
The audience had come to a Parliament of Religions. Ihe 
impact of that fcomb-shell was religious, no doubt, but 
more than religious too. It covered the interests of 
entire human life, emlmacing as it did the whole problem 
of inter-racial contacts. The boiub-ahell may be said to 
have announced to the woi'Id-pandemoniuni as follows: — 
'Tfou, Eur-Americaus, from now on h? ready to consider 
youT.selveg to be the pupils of Asia anti, of course, of 
India also us the creator of modern values,—just as we 
are not ashamed to declare ourselves as the pupils of 
Eur-America. Reciprocal disci plcship or reciprocal 
mastership is to he the relation from now on,. No one¬ 
sided superiority or inferiority complex is to rule the 
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interDatioiifll pattern to-niorrow and day after to- 
monw." That was, m to say, the Moni'oe Doctrine i’ur 
Asia in the spiritual realm. 

It went on, so to say, in the following strain: “You 
Europeans and Americans must nob think that yon are 
born to dominate Asia for all the tieiiluries. Just note 
that you are not goitig to have a greater domination on 
our Asian soil than Asians can have on Eur^American 
soil. We ai'e going to dominate you ideologically to the 
same extent and in the same sense as you dominate us in 
the same field, although in military-political matters you 
happen to be our masters for the time being. If you 
want that nur ideologies should be off Euff.pe and 
America, fj-om now on your ideologies should also have 
to be oii Asia.” This is the ideological Monroe Doctrine 
from the Asian side. The doctrine,—implying as it 
does “Hands off Asia” on the cultural plane,—was enu¬ 
merated for the first time in the history of modern civi¬ 
lization hy a young man born on the banks of the southern 
Ganges, and he was at onoe recognized as a re-creatoi' of 
values, as a remaker of mankind, as a world conquemr. 
We refer to Swami Vivekananda. 

The RamaJerishna Empire 

The desire and the power of the Indian people to 
create and to dominate in the world of modern values have 
been in evidence unintermptedly since that event of 
1893. The “ideas of 1906” constitute an important land¬ 
mark as embodying in a concrete form on the Indian 
soil the spirit of world-conquest manifested by Viveka¬ 
nanda in the U.S.A. 

The progress that we have been able to accomplish 
dui-ing the last fifty years, especially since the glorious 
revolution of 1005,—the Swadeshi movement, the Swaraj 
revolution of Young India,—the progress that has been 
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achieved in industrialization, banking, insurance, com' 
merce, etc*, as well as in scientific researches, in activi¬ 
ties on the international plfioe is something of which any 
people in the world can be proud. The political, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural antivitjes of Indians—lioth Hindus 
and Muslims,—since 1905 are being watched by the en¬ 
tire world. What we are doing at Eombay, Calcutta, 
Lahore or Madras is attracting notice among ail nations. 
It is Iwing studied in New York, Tokyo, Berlin, Paris, 
Moscow, Pome and, last but not least, in London, It 
will not do to be blind to the reality that onr thoughts, our 
aims and our movements are already world-oommotlities. 
This little trade union movement over here and that little 
political activity over tbei'e are all being commented upon 
in the newspapers of the world, India has succeeded in 
establishing world-oontacts, Indians today are thus not 
tiny little bugs to be crushed out of existence according to 
the whims of a particular group of individuals living in 
a certain comer of the earth. India is a power, — of 
course, a junior power — among the powers of the world. 
She is influencing mankind in many directions although, 
no doutk., as yet not in a powerful manner. But men 
with eyes in East and West can see that Young India is 
already a creative force and has been establishing an 
address among the Vishwo'&hakti (world-forces) ill the 
realm of ideas, ideals and creativities of the ideological 
type. 

Today there is hardly any journal of raatheiiiatics, 
physics, chemistry, geology, botany, zoology, medicine or 
the other natural sciences conducted by Europeans and 
Americans which is not publishing something by an Indian 
scholar or which does not review the work done by Indian 
scholars. Our Indian antiquarians and historians as 
well as researchers in the other human and social sciences 
have also come of age and have been recognized by European 
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and American savants as their peers. This is a thing 
which was hardly known even down to 1905. In all these 
arts and aeiences Indians today are not mere learners 
but have grown—although not in very large numheis yet 
— into teachers also. It is an aspect of world’domination 
in the sense of equality and (^instructive co-operation be- 
tween East and West which has to be visnalized in con- 
nectlon with the new Indian Empire of the twentieth 
century. Vivekananda was the founder of this new 
Indian Empire because, in the present writer’s opinion, 
previous to him hardly any Indian had ever been reoog- 
nized in Europe and America as a world conqnering 
force. 

This new Indian Empire is not identical and is not 
to lx? confounded with the influences of ancient Indian 
culture on the Ear-American (uilture of the last oentuiy 
and a half as noticeable in the romantic movement, “new 
thought" cults, theosophy, vogetarianism and so forth. 
The modern West’s interest in the old East, in the 
A.sian. literature, art, philosophy, etc., of bygone days, 
and in Orientalism as a branch of archaeological and 
antiquarian investigations is certainly an important fea¬ 
ture in the contemporary contacts between India and 
Eur-America. But Vivekananda’s pioneering goes much 
beyond this. It ushers in a new era of modern India’s 
creations in the arts and sciences and co-operation with 
the modern West in the new problems and achievements 
of mankind. 

Vivekananda is the first man to establish that em- 
piit?, and it is Itmky Uiat with Vivekananda that empire 
did not cease to exist. He succeeded in leaving behind 
him a tradition of self-sacrifice, of the glorious vow of 
poverty, of spirituality coitibitied with organizing pow^er, 
and that tradition is embodied today in one of his crea¬ 
tions, the Ramakrishna Mission. The activities of this 
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Mii^ston havi* reached in a somewliat stable allieit modesL 
form several countries of £tiTO{)e ioeluding England. 
I'bf! Mission is represented in Sooth A.TUerii^ also» In 
the United States of America it bag centres in nearly a 
dozen cities. As is well known, the Mission has of 
course a network of institutions throughout India and 
Ceylon as well as Burma and the Federated Malaya 
States. Outside of Indian and Asian frontiers these in¬ 
stitutions have served,—although not yet in very consi¬ 
derable proportions,—to bring Eur-Ajnerieati intellect 
tuala, publicists, and culture-leaders into regular inter¬ 
course with the organizers of the Ramnkrishna Order as 
well as otIUT Indian scholars, businefsmen and travellers- 
Contacts between East and West are thereby lieing main¬ 
tained in Western centres of learning, commerce and 
politics on terms of equality and mutual good-will. An 
inLcrnationa) co-operation of this type hid never been 
attempted in modern times previous to the establishment 
of this new Greater India. This is why the present 
writer has often descrilied the Sw’amis of the Ramakriehna 
Mission as constituting the International Spiritual Ser¬ 
vice and the International Social Service of India. This 
l>ody of cultural and ideological workers is not less pro¬ 
foundly constructive and significant for India and the 
world than the Indian Civil Service (l.C.S,), the Indian 
Medical Service {I.M.S.), the Indian Educational Ser¬ 
vice (I.E.S), tht Indian Police Service (T.P.S.) and so 
forth of the Government of India, or the several services 
that used to be mnintained by the niw defunct I^eagne of 
Nations. 

The Ramakrishna Empire is not exclusively the work 
of the Ramakrishna Mission. It is the work of indus¬ 
trialists, of scientists, of antiquarians, of poets, of 
painters, of religious missionaries, of business magnates, 
of trade unions, and of political leaders of all denomtna' 
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tions. By political leaders,—although the present write!* 
does not belong to any political party,—we mean not onJy 
people above forty hut even young men and women be¬ 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-five who are doing 
idealistic or constructive work. These young men and 
women are demonstrating to the world, along with the 
adults in letters, science and industry, trade union organ¬ 
izers, businessmen and the Ramakrishna ifission that 
India is out conquering and to conquer. All those men 
and women, who are trying to crush to pieces the Hima ¬ 
layan obstacles that hamper the progress of India and to 
promote modem spirituality and society among the Indian 
people are establisdiing m their own personalities and in 
their daily activities that fundamental doctrine of equal¬ 
ity I)etween East and West and international cooperation 
on terms of mutuality. 

The Ramakrisbna Empire is still in its nonage. It 
has just commeneed its career and is hardly yet adequately 
known. But among its architects is to be mentioned the 
legion of men and women who are working at home ami 
abroad in the most diverse fields of thought and action 
and in the most heterogeneous ways. Whatei*er is being 
done by Indians in industry, commerce, science, educa¬ 
tion, literature, fine arts, politics, labour organization, 
religion and social wrvice is a contribution to the slreng- 
ihening of India's claims to recognition as a colleague of 
the other creative countries of the modem, "world. Not 
every builder of the Ramakrishna Empire is a religious 
preacher. Nor la every builder of this new Indian Empire 
a Hindu. The Mussalmans as well n.s the Christians of 
India have also been contributing to the Greater India 
as embodied in this Empire. It is not to be supposed 
that the Ramakrlshna Empire is being constructed exclu¬ 
sively by the intellectuals and other high-browa. The 
industrial workingmen in the factories of India are no 
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less valuable builders of this organization than the Tatas 
and other big industrialists. Nay, Indian emigrants in 
the different overseas lands of the two hemispheres are 
also powerfully helping forward the evolution of this new 
'Indian Empire in so far as they are exhibiting their 
creativities in a manner which can be recognized bv their 
non-Indian colleagues as of at least equal worth with their 
own work in the same lines. Every Indian man and every 
Indian woman, who embody in their daily thoughts and ac¬ 
tions the tlesire and the power to inffuence, to convert and 
to dominate are to be listed in the ever-growing schedule 
of the pillars of the Ramakrishna Kmpire. 

Wby do we call this "Greater India” of today, this 
new Indian Empire of the twentieth eentnir, the Rama¬ 
krishna Empire ? Our logic is very elementary. Viveka- 
nanda used to descril)e all bis own activities as the acti¬ 
vities of his Master, Ramakrishna, The empire that was 
brought into being by his personality is therefore aptly 
to be described, in our estimation, as the Ramakrishna 
Empire. And this is what has been done on Eieveral occa¬ 
sions, at Rangoon, Karachi, Calcutta, Delhi, Patna, 
Bombay and elsewhere (193fi40). 

Por this logic we have some historical Ijasts also. 
It is desirable once more to recall the first ideologi^^al 
empire of ancient and medieval India, That Greater 
India was the ctmmlattve result of all sorts of Indian 
thoughts and enterprises carried oti for over a millennium 
and a half. The workers were in many instances Rrab- 
minic Hindu in the narrow sectarian sen,se. Not every¬ 
body among the Indian colonizers, missionaries and ideo- 
logi(‘al empirehuilders of those days was thus strictly 
speaking a Buddhist. But it is very interesting that 
most of the Indian activities of that long period of his¬ 
tory have come to be known in the world rightly or 
wrongly as Buddhist activities. The Greater Indias of 
F. 31 
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those days have iome to be tieacrihed as so many bite of 
Buddhist liidia outside the Indian frontiers. That re* 
markable personality, Buddha, has furnished the name 
of tile vast ideological empire of Indians throughout the 
Asian Continent. 

Asia was conquered by the spirit of India as a whole, 
not by Buddhists as a sect or by Shaivas as a isect or by 
Vfiishnavas as a sect. It is the stories of the Runmyam 
and the MahabJuirata that conquered for India the 
painters, sculptures, poets and preac'hers of Asia. It is 
the laws of Mann by which social, economic and political 
norms of Asia were acculturated to Indian conditions. 
It is the Ayurvedic system of therapeutics that captured 
the medical experts of Asia. The digvijaya of decimal 
^'stem of notation brought Asia within the Indian sphere 
of iiiftoence. Buddha was not the only Indian world- 
conqueror in Asia. And yet India is known in Asia as 
the liirtd not so much of Rama, Shiva, Manu, Panini, 
Charaka and others as of Buddha, It is an accident of 
history perhaps. But it is a reality of international 
cnlturt-contact. 

Nothing is more curious than the fact that since the 
days of Yuan-Chwang^ the Chinese scholar-organizer- 
educationist of the seventh century, even the dorjiton, the 
twig that ia need as kioth-stick, has been known in China 
as something Buddhist. And why? Because in the 
mule-loads of things Indian carried to China by Tuan- 
Chwang from the land of Buddha were to be found hun¬ 
dreds of articles not excluding the danio^n. It is as if we 
in Asia were to describe the steam-engine a’ii Christian 
because in sooth it was imported into Asia along with 
many other things from Europe who.se inhabitants happen 
to be Christian by faith. 

The ideological empire of the Indian people that has 
been slowly but steadily evolving since 1893 ig but an 
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embodiment of the creative urges of all the self-conscious 
men and women of India in their entirety. But we are 
following the precedent fui'Uished by history in order to 
describe i.t after Ramakri slma because he was the inspirer 
of Vivekananda, who, as the repi‘esentative of Young 
India, succeeded in laying the first foundation-stone. 
The Hamakrishna Empire, then, as the successor of the 
Buddhist Empire, is growing into the second specimen of 
Indian ideological imperialism, constituting thereby 
another epoch of India in world'Culture. 
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ONE HUNDEED AND FIFTY-FIVE DATES IN THE 
’ HISTOM OF RAJASTHiAN ’ 


BY 

K, Madhava Krishna Sakma, M.QX.j 
Curatort Amup Sanskrit Library and Director of Orienial 
Publieation^, Bikaner. 

The Anup Sanskrit Library^ Bikaner, has one of 
the best fjollections of Bardic MSS. which has been cata^* 
logned by L.P. Tcasitori. A MS. of great historical 
importance in this, namely Rsjavamr! Janamapattriyain, 
No. 10 in Tessitori’s Ca^ogne Section 1, Part II, re¬ 
cently attracted niy notice. Tessitori describes it as 
follows; 

“A small gutako, in size, cloth bound, con¬ 

sisting of 70 leaves. Incomplete, many leaves being lost 
both at the beginning and at the end. Each page tion- 
tains from 2 to 4 lines of writing of abont 25 Ak^aras, 
followed by two Kundalls, or horosoopical diagrams, 
arranged on the same line. Pp. 33a—40b, which are 
inserted in the middle of the MS., are of different paper 
and in different writing, The MB, was apparently 
written about 200—250 years ago, probably in the second 
or third decade of the Samvat-century 1700. 

The MS. contains a collection of JanmapattrTs, i.e., 
horoscopes of the birth of the mlers of Bikaner, Jodhpur, 
and other Rajput states, and also smallei^ chiefs, as well 
as Imperial princes. Each page contains one horosoope, 
whitJi consists of two parts, to wit: (a) two to four lines 
of text, giving the date, hour, and asterism of birth as 
well as the name of the father, etc,, of the new-born one, 
and (b) two Kundalls, or zodiacal dii^rams, the one 
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being the Lagnakund&li with the ttamea of the aigna, and 
the other the Bhavakim^all, without these naniea. 

* ^ ■ » > 

* * * 'm 

The horoscopes are given in a very irreguar order. Moat 
of them refer to the Sam vat century 1600, but since the 
latest of all bears the date Sariivat 1719 (p. 36a), it 
would appear that the collection was made shortly after 
this year . . . 

When I examined the MS. T found that the contents 
vix. the dates were of veiy great importance to the 
history of Rajasthan, Tessitori does not give a list of 
these. Two LmpoJ'tant works are now available to us on 
the history of Rajasthan, Tod’s Annals and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan and Dr. Ojha’s History of Rajputana, the 
latter in Hindi. Heither seems to have made use of the 
Gutahd under notice. The latter has made use of the 
Khyata by Dayal but the Gutakd is earlier than this 
and the evidence contained in it compels attention espe- 
daily when, it differs in oert-ain cases. Tor instance, 
according to Tod (Ed. 1920. Vol. 11, p. 1131) Bikaji 
founded Bikaner in Sahivat 1545 (A.D. 1489). Tod refers 
to the opinion of Erakine {Ibid., p. 1123. footnote) ac¬ 
cording to whom Bikaji was born in A.D. 1439, left 
Jodhpur in 1465 and founded Bikaner in 1489. Accord¬ 
ing to Ojba (History of Bikaner, Vol. I, p. 90) Bikiji 
was liorn m Saiiivat 1495, i.e., A.D. 1438 and founded 
Bikaner in Samvat 1545, i.e,, A.D. 14Sfl (Ibid., p, 96). 
The Glitako, however, gives these dates as Samvat 1497, 
i-e., A.D. 1440 and Samvat 1520, i.e,^ A.D. 1463 I'eapehCt- 
ively. Ojha (Ibid., p. 112) gives Samvat 1526, le,, 
A.D. 14/0 as the date of Lun Karanji's birth; but atioord- 
ing to the Gutako it is Samvat 1517. Again, according 
to Ojha (Ibid., p. ISS) Jaith Singhji was bom in Samvat 
1540, i.e., A.D,, 1486. In the Gutakd, however, this 
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date is given as Samvat 154!^. Tod (p, 947) assigns the 
l;irtli of Jodhaji to Samvat 1484 and the foundation of 
Jodhpur to Samvat 1513. According to Ojha {Ibid., p. 
02) Jodhpur was founded in Siunvat 1516. Thj Gutako 
gives Samvat 1472 for his birth and 1408 for the foun¬ 
dation of Jodhpur. 

The Gutakd contains some names and liates which 
are found neither in Tod’s nor Ojha’s work. This part 
of it supplements those works. The rest may lie taken as 
eorrohorative. The information contained in this can¬ 
not, therefore, in any way be considered stale, 

I give here only the textoal portion of the Gii^ako, 
namely the dates, leaving out the horoacopical diagrams. 
The publication of this has a value to the history of 
Sanskrit literature also. Some of the rulers of Rajasthan 
like Anup Singhji were not only goorl Sanskrit scholars 
themselves, hut also patronised many Sanskrit authors. 
The chronology of these rulers will undoubtedly thraw 
important light on the chronology of contemporary Sans¬ 
krit authors. Tor the benefit of English-reading histo¬ 
rians I give first a list of names and dates, names losing 
transliterated from Sanskrit as it were with spellings as 
they are found in the Gutakd. 


1 . Mrgavatf 

2. Amarasirhha 
!1. Balucasi 

4. Sujanasiiitha 

5. Sultana A jama 

6. Bikaji 

7. Kamajr 

8. Jayatasiihha 

9. K&lyanamalla 

10. Dalapali 

11 . Satarasala 

12. Jodhaji 


Samvat 


it 


1666 

1G94 

1647 

1651 

1710 

1497 

1517 

1542 

1673 

1621 

1660 

1472 
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13* 

fiavA Gaugl Saihyat 

1540 

14. 

RaTA Jaji 

tJ 

1496 

15. 

SuratanasilhbA 

1 T 

1705 

10 * 

Stradarasimha 


1708 

17, 

SastakUana 


1662 

18. 

MahasiiiiliA 

i| 

1624 

10 , 

Sivaji 

1 i 

1686 

20 . 

Sahaji 

tl 

1655 

21 . 

Japbarkha 

It 

1666 

22 * 

Harajasa 

SI 

1681 

23. 

Gandspradyamna 

tl 

1670 

24. 

Raniasimbaputra 

1 * 

1711 

25. 

Kirtisimbapatra 

1 w 

1713 

26, 

Eajaaimha 

1 1 

1676 

27. 

Pfthvisiibha 

IT 

1709 

28. 

Eupasiiiiliapat.rA 

S t 

1713 

29, 

Prtliviraja CabaTlna 

I r 

1115 

,30. 

Udcsiibba 

tl 

1600 

31. 

MaDasinilia 

II 

1599 

32. 

Viramade 

IS 

1544 

33. 

SsTaladaSji 

tt 

1615 

34. 

Sadula 

II 

1625 

35. 

Rava Vagba 

Pi 

1514 

36. 

TJdesimba 

11 

1594 

37. 

Suryasimlia 

tl 

1627 

38. 

Tsyarasimba 

1 i 

1698 

39. 

Krspasiijiha 

i r 

1639 

40. 

Sabalasiihha 

Pf 

1664 

41. 

Rava Bgma 

II 

1586 

42. 

Gandasma 

tl 

1598 

43. 

RatnasI 

It 

1589 

44. 

Bhojaraja 

f 1 

1590 

45. 

Rava Jaganiiatha Kalyaramalota 




(son of Jagamiatba KalyS:^ama]) 

11 

1653 

46. 

Ramasiihba 

ft 

1663 
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47. 

Karaoiasena 

SaiiiYab 1632 

48. 

Asakam^a 

1627 

49. 

Madhosrmiia 

.. 1665 

50. 

Amaraaimha Bagbela 

1660 

51. 

DhlrabaJa 

1622 

62. 

Dudaji 

» 1497 

53. 

Jamala 

1564 

54. 

Bangs ji 

1638 

56. 

BSQa Udesimha 

„ 1578 

56. 

Kani Pratspa 

„ 1597 

57. 

Rsna^i Amarasimba 

„ 1616 

58. 

Rsns Sagara 

1613 

59. 

Lu^a Karnaji 

„ 1542 

60. 

Pirala Mslade 

„ 1568 

61. 

Hava Harirgja 

1598 

62. 

Havala Bblmajl 

„ 1618 

63. 

B aval a Hararaja 

1651 

64. 

Hanasimhaj i 

1007 

65. 

BaYasimhajT 

„ 1598 

66. 

Sujyasmihaj! 

„ 1651 

67. 

KarnasiihliaiL 

„ 1673 

68. 

Kesarisiiiiba 

„ 1697 

6ft. 

DugarasI Pradyamnaj! 

t. 1702 

70. 

Moha^asimbaj! 

,, 1706 

71. 

HaghunstliES} mhaj! 

„ 1719 

72. 

Vanamslidasa 

„ 1699 

73. 

V ikramadu rgapratham a 



Sutrapata • 

.. ifrts 

74. 

V i kramadurgaklista 

„ 1645 

75. 

V ikramaduTgas tianyaaa 

1645 

76. 

Vikramadur gasampurti 

„ 1650 

77. 

AnandakuwarajI 

„ 1690 

78. 

Madfaosinibaji 

», 1610 

79. 

Bhivasimha 

„ 1633 

80. 

Jagannatbajl 

„ 1609 
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61. 

Karamacaadajr 

Samvat 

1633 

82. 

Kanaj-Qpa 

f 1 

1643 

83. 

Abhaikarpaji 

rf 

1654 

64. 

SJupaainiba 

1 1 

1662 

85. 

Clndasiiiiha 

it 

1633 

86. 

Pratapa-siiiiha 

tj 

1626 

87. 

SakataBimha 

i* 

1620 

88. 

Salabadiji 

11 

1617 

80. 

Sadulaji 

ti 

1614 

90. 

JuAjarasimhaji 

ii 

1647 

Ot. 

VikraiDaditya 

it 

1666 

02. 

Kujasimha 

$$ 

1070 

03. 

R^adasa 

ti 

1640 

94. 

Rayamallaji 

ft 

1694 

95. 

Dvarikadasaji 

fi 

1056 

96. 

Salabadiji 

1 1 

1664 

97, 

ROpasimhaj i 

i r 

1685 

08, 

Ramadasaji 

ti 

1607 

99, 

Mahaoanda 

i t 

1607 

100. 

Mahaiianda 

t* 

165S 

101. 

Gopalasiiiilia 

j i 

1671 

102. 

Narsiuanaji 

It 

1642 

103. 

Viranarayana 

1 T 

1666 

104. 

Giridharadasa 

i r 

1661 

105. 

Vithaladisaji 

»j 

1655 

106. 

Vikramaditya 

ti 

1639 

107. 

Muraradasagau rjia 

I* 

1657 

108. 

Dalapati 

i t 

1630 

109. 

Krsnadasa 

i 9 

1607 

no. 

Anlraya 

1 r 

1640 

in. 

Ajuirayapntra 

It 

1668 

112, 

Anlrayaputra 


1670 

113. 

Aauruddha Gauija 

i> 

1071 

114. 

Aj'jjaiw 

It 

1672 

115. 

Sivarima 

It 

■ 1675 
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lie. 

Danas ah a Sam vat 

1629 

117* 

Klmsani Sar&tajoa 

11 

1644 

118. 

Salia Miirada 

] I 

1627 

lie. 

KbaJiajamS 

1 f 

1655 

125- 

Mirja MuDulaba Mahavatikhana- 




putra 

n 

1671 

I2I. 

Dalela Mimhati MahavatlkMnaputra 

11 

1670 

122. 

Mi raj a Bahirama 

11 

1667 

123. 

KhanakhaBaputTa Elaca 

11 

1643 

124. 

Daraba 

If 

1614 

125. 

Jakada 

11 

1C62 

126. 

SaJiariyara 

1 f 

1662 

127. 

StiUaiia Paravejaputra 

11 

lt‘64 

128. 

D^asahaputra 

] t 

1659 

120. 

Husanga 

If 

1661 

130, 

Sultana Parivejaputra 

• 1 

1671 

131. 

Khaua Ajima 

If 

1668 

132. 

Khsna A jama Kanyaputra 

If 

1669 

133. 

SabijadT Kbakhani Mai 

t* 

1626 

134. 

Sultana Nisara Begam 

11 

1643 

135. 

Sultana Kbuaaru Patnt 

i 1 

1644 

136. 

Ajamaka nyaputri 

f 1 

1662 

137. 

Bai Manavati 

f 1 

1629 

138. 

Jagatsiitiha 

1 1 

1517 

139. 

Prthvisimha 

1* 

1709 

140. 

I^varasimhapntra 

1 f 

1715 

141, 

Basa 

li 

1690 

142. 

Amarasiiulia 

1 ■■ 

1670 

143, 

Mababatakhaua 

f T 

1671 

144. 

Rtjasiiuha 

n 

1652 

145, 

Hajasiughavisanadasota (son of 




Riajasinghn) 

ii 

1645 

146. 

Gopaladasa, Sandaradasota 

n 

1643 

147. 

Campavata 

11 

1655 

148. 

Jajharaaitnha 

1 1 

1645 
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149. 

150, 

151. 

152. 
133. 

154. 

155. 


Vikramaditya 

Sam vat 1686 

Maladeva 

1, 1588 

J asavantasi mha 

„ 1683 

Bhagavsnailasa 

„ 16X4 

Naraharidasa 

>. 1614 

Bakatasimha 

1624 

Dalapati 

» 1625 


1 #aRT \%\\ 'Kirrf'fi a ^ TO WTO 

?Im<4hhvt I rnr ^ 

mn ^ utMi 

2 WTO t\vi ^ TOfwT ^rfV 11 tv 

HmW I WT^tTOW WhflF^niTOI W5TO! 

TOTWT V TTO to m ^llt WTO I 

TRW totT^ wwr t 

3 ^ ^ tWR ^ t wYJr WTOTO \C 

TTTO tft 5^^Mf t WfiWT 'irjft TT5 I 

4 WTO TO ThTF-^ tl WTOT^ aitl TOT 

rtHHt4 TITO Wt WTTOW ^ WII 

6 TOq; tato smiTf 5fw l\ ifft wroi^ to a to 
t*\ WTO fWfWTOWTO ^IrTOIfWl 5TOITO g-TOTW 

WTTO [ ^fTITOTTOq I 

6 WTO (V^a TO TOTOf^Rr t\ TOTO[ TO Wit Vo TO 

Ho w'rwtto“ 4 I TR «jt WiTOWl <1 WTO TO?t 
tH^“ WlTOTT TOR'r I 

7 TOe[ tHt'S ^WTO gfr to TO ^^TOT^ TOTOl itT WTO 

I^WITOTO I TTW WW ^“1 jfr W^ t 

8 TO^ tHV^ TO WriTO! gft- i TOTOT To TOt VH Too 

WWT rW|WTOTOq I ^ TOWfw? WTO I 

9 !HaH wi? WTO ^ ^ groiri TO wwl TO TO 
t WWW IWTOTOTOTOT I TR ’PTOTWiFW sfr WTOI 

10 TOc^ t^^it TO 'PfFTO wFW a fW WTOT^t WST TOHH 

<«WFW 3fl WTO I iTTWTOWTOI 

^ ^ WR wfw H '€\ ^Wcftrorr 

tH WTOTOWTOI fWT TOTWTO WTOI TTOTO* 
Wi4 I 
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1V\3‘^ FFTT ^ V ^ I Wo flpreiF 

JRnW % TR 5ft FRI F^ t^%£ 5^^ 
Ffe It ^FPftl 

FFrT t^^Vo ft TFTT \ t F^FTT W FFt IH ^ 
?IJR ^FFRFW ^ FTT FRI 
FFq; f^%\ FF FTFFT nk % FFt Y'V ftl^ 
FFFFJ Wo ^FFKTF^ TTF — 

3l?*n 

FFF ?V>ot\ FF FfF t 5nft FFFI^J W Fat H W 
W but ftm^snrtTEF I xtft i 

FRt 

FF^ t^od qf FIFF ^ 3FFR[ F* V» w 

FFF ^W«nPFI TIFT TRfF?^. J’nRn 
fFTTTTt^l 

Fat ^vi^i <jiiFtt+T aaTTcTFat w H^ 

-tlfFTfl FfF 1 FTFIFsIM FR I 

FF?[ FTftFF F5 ^ FTFIF F^ Wo FFJ 

JrWfiTFETl FSFTfTI FT^F? WT I 

FF?[ (First written and then correo 

ted) FFTFipTFiF ^ ^TTfrw F^f | W ? FFF 

fF^FRF^ fWTsft fr 5FT I 

FF^ ^ ^ ^ ^Y ijft TtIf FF FSt W 

Ya FFF F>rF«fFST I tn^Ft TTF WI t 
FF^ ^flf^FT^ 3 ^ KVI FTTIFPlt I" fIfF 

FTFT^ Fat Wo tIFF FFFRFtF I FTCT 
«t 3FF I 

FTFl? ^ ^ I 

qftF '^Vtt fFkFfF^WRWt fWtf FST» 
FFF FF FfF ^ »fft UR'S FTFIFt Ul^H 

ylo ^FFRI FH F^r '?Ro ^riMFWI fIt- 
FF«r FR I 

FF^H t'st? F^ dFin>H> FRFF f®»t ^ 5r*ft tK FTFIFT 

iFl7 FFFT^t F^r % W ^o ^5IWRF5F1 

ttfIfi 3ft t;! jwri 
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25 tan ^ ^ n ^ ^- 

wTTFfrir ^ tnr i 

iFt%f^T?’T| 55T3FTT I 

26 ^ arrl?^ ^ n ^ 

I I »fTra1%^ 7 ?jt i 

27 ^ arnn^ ^ H Tra i^r q^r y 

lTW7T?r*TBW I t 

28 ^ tp" 1 v^i^ ^TT 

tHJ t ^ n 'T?r H 

riHHfcii J *^r ( 

29 ^ fwqi5r#i fFrfefmi 

*1T 'mT ^i’if I ^ T*^rTF? ■^^'ii'‘i jf^q' f ti’5fr'>‘’f 

I 

30 noe wqk =!75 a ifft: tq^FTsnr v^tv^ 

*pf q^r Tifq m qit t^in ?nT^5(T 

I ^ sfr rj^qf l^t^rsfr w^ i 

31 qq qnTffc qf? <; vO^ qfr 

35qTrr qw \i>\ irRfqf 

^1 

32 ^ n>fv ^ i t ri q i nqR n ^ Tnpqt 

fR:q% tf jpimr i 

33 *rq?r qf n^Hi*f twi'w q^rRrr n fwqV ^ q^Frr 

Trfq I ^rsrr *Tt *T(4'rf<?r ^fr ^ ^ i 

34 ^ 1%^*^ qq iwJT q^rnr gfr tt ir^ ^ %r ira ^7 

crPr ^ t—i ilq f^q" 

IV ’O STrim^ I 

35 t^tv qf fng qkqs'f j^v w ^ ^rq qr^ 

=Fq t 

36 ffo iw^ *nf t? ^ -a^qi^ qw 

I TTq qm^ i ttstt ar^q i 

37 q* n^'-s qq q?iTq qfq^ss^rqrj q^r qifr qw 

iMr 'Ji'q I 

qq Hrftq ijt7 q€r ^oin 

HHlt<: W ^ n w qqq qfTTM 

3^1'. I 'q^q i 


38 





























39 

10 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

4fi 

47 

48 

40 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 
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*fj ^ ^(o iflCT TTSfr 

^ I SpiT I 

R- ^ 5fTT5^ ^ ^ iltT ^ ^Vl^lS 

'jFRf Ijpi I 

t ^ TITT ’E[^ £ 

+«f-4HHt'7 TR JI^TTI 

W ^ ^ TT^ STT tR 

RP?% m 'T^l 

^HTET \\c\ w 3rw <; Trt 
7TW HT«^ ^T -jf'fl t 

^Wo ^ RIRTT ^ ^ ifril ^ qrT 

»TTR rnr fr ^ ^ i 

Rii m t^TR S Rift R^lf ? tpy ^ o TTR ^t^M I H 

^^HPJ H«ltf t 

^ ^fV ^ ^pfferFT Irf W^. . 
iTE^ TTRT ?ft r^TiRR RF ij| 5R 3nr tirTr^ I 
^ Tl? ^ ^ IR 

^Vto iftipTRiTW I ^TraiR^ n ^TTRt^l 

W STTRR ^ ? TJift TH W3> 'i&\>!% 

- YTR ^?g? r R< T ^ 5T ^ t 

Jl%%\ Wif 3^5 ^ ^ ipl 5-^4 1 rt W R^'f 
> sfl T^Rlft nl I ^ iRrtRf RUT 1 
IT44 ffft' TTwt 5TT Rlfr,. . , 

RIR TRTT RRTfir? 4T^ ^ Ul?'3 
^ iTPrfRT R Ifft R^RTFT *FT 
TTRT fT RnRf! ^ I 

?y^\ 3 4if Rnn? ^ ^^Z7n% ir r^t ^ w ?? 
HH4 TR 'iChtl ^ |[4T Rt RTR li«rll*ll I 

^ ? t fRYiR Rt 5tT I RW 

^nRiWr ^^^1 

RIR I TPIT isft' RFTT rI ^ Rhft? H fRlftUT I 

^ RRRT ^lYT R^RT^ ^’kRRI W ^it 

qRT TrRT )srrn i ytrt ^ i 
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56 ^ ai’ilTg TT^ V\S ^ 
<|Ulll|d|H TSWI 

57 ?f» 

*fr aniTffll SFJTI 

58 Ro w iHRT ^ ^ ^ v\s w ^nn 

mx 35*Ti 

59 ?fo l\!t^ ^ g^f 3o ^ tio 333 TT33 Wt 

33^?rTI ani^ oft wm 

60 3o ^ W ssrrfw ira 33t ^\9 q^ra tt 3^ iritpr 

3F»n 3l3tl 3?T??%TI 

01 3o 33 4 T ra>3 gfV ^ 333TT 33 ^TT ? 35J 

T13 ?fTTT3' 3"^ I 

62 30 33 U ^ ^ ^ ^ 

333 xrx^ 3if3 3^31 

63 3o 33 33 33t ^ ^ 5ff ^[iff^^IrT 33 3jt ^ 3^ 

?H 333 T13H ^ I 

64 30 Koy 33 3T1 33t n ^ 3=531^ 33 3fr Y£i<: 33 

3^m3 T ^ HHRi^ ^ 3^ I I 

65 Wo 3lf 3^ 33W 3T3 5^33 3T% f^iw 

3T^W n g33ra^ 3^t ^Y 3tT5TOr3 3^^- 
3T% 3^31 3t ^ 3^ra3T <ivr<±? 3t 3^1 

66 Wo l^'^? 33 3^ t'<^^33W'il3 3f3 5T35fr fNt... 

3TT ^313 3ST3 3^ WrH 3^T^r3f g®3f3^ ^ 3^1 

67 33^; l%'^\ 3^ W% ’Tn 3^nTt3?333 Wr33 

g?T3^ ^ f33T3t 3o £i'\\ wrfr 3ST I 

^<W*i«3 « ft3T3B3 rwfc3>3 Tlfw ^ 3St o 
Vt\ ^ wT \ 3?nT3T ^ SFW 1 

68 Wo 33 33W 313 gl3 1 35Y 1 

W? fcf33t ^ l3*ft...3T33 W^TK^I'^Y 33'CT3Y3 
33 iJlVo qTWWeq 3^ 33 ^ ^3? q 3 l3 33 3^ 

333 ?ff Y %3Tlf3^ jF3I 

69 Wo 33 ?!%■ 333 33T3 gft" i 1w^ ^331^ 

3R^-3W3 3WF ^ 3T3 tfl3 
33 33131 '^^1 gwfeWT^ 3W 3^ ^333 wnV 

33 3*3 3T3 WWTWT Wt V 3 3i3ffl^ WT 3F3 1 
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7Q ^ ^ t'nist ^ ^ifrrwit ^r« 

wnTST^nn^ vt ^!iH'a 

*TIH ijpfferTrT W wfr ‘51^ 

‘it 5ft 5??*r I 

71 iH^vjnr^sTo #T ^ V ^ft5pn^ tojo 

'mtrJW fw ^it ^ ?^FT^T ^ HIH iftr t? 
w^'Tw} fTT TprrsTT 5fr w ^ ^oiH 

^ (A^Hi'ify^ 3fr 5r?in ^fr 'w^sTfirf ^ i 

72 ^ Wf^ ^ ^TfTt 

HT®fr JT^TT aT’ifo tRT ^ »I^Rn,..>5ft 

_'T^_«*T^7'’i*i&!i I «i»i*n'»iqifl 5F1II 

73 Wf'SPPI ^ 

anwqpRTT an^mmw ^^^^'|^ 

sTtrq I sfi wr I 

74 jfo ^ 

;t5t# Ui^ ‘rrr ’^r 

5*T I 

75 H" IW ’P’TrgTT n ^7 

IdV^ 5S!HiOT ^fhriTqjfliif ^o|a 

iiE^ sf/f^^3T^ fir^i'^rw I 

76 ^ *1% irnr 5fir ^ ij;^ ^ 

Hole v^io mnisnwftif 

fwr^ ftfflf i 

77 if^ ^lo 

^[Mfj T r<Tift ^ v^is ^ wsfr 
q^yv^HR#! qii Kr>R ^ jtfJTi 

78 wq^ i^to qr H TrarH^^- 

4141 <1^ fT ^ ^1 

76 4N?r qif 3TT^ ^ ^FtJf 3^0 ^’r ^rsHunq- 

qrswT^i 

80 *n^ qr'ftq ^ ^ ^ 

^ sr^q qfs^Tfr i 

81 Hqq: \%\\ ^ ('rf ^ ii9 H® qfr ^ q?! ! 

TPn ^r^irq^q ^ 


F. 33 
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82 ^ ^ ^ "tf" 'T?? ic f^np 

t Tm i i 

83 w IMNr 3 iT^ wt \ ?nft rrPf ffc 

TMT 5^ 5r4^ sfr ^ i 

84 w uTt r O R q-R d <rct U Tifr w 

^Tsfr 30 1^ ^ I 

85 ^ ^ ^ 51 Trf^ 

TTo TPfT «0 ^r ijl 

8 j ?r^ ^srri^ wf? w^'f ^ t^'-o 

TTSTT T?WRT?I^ I TTc ^TWT'TfflK I 

87 ^ ^ ‘J^ Trl ^ ^ U 

fflf ( 

88 ^ *fT? ^ra: ^ T^ 

TfBnj^ Ci^^a Tm 

^ ( 

89 ?NtT Kl'ii' ^ w \ JTrT ^r ^^1^0 

TT^TT TTm^^ TT^ ( TRT mfvl 30 I 

90 ?^v\5 ^ -snswr ^ ^ ^ mr ^ H'^ 

1^0 ^TPT <;f*fF ^r gr ^stkr- 

10? 30 3F?iT* 

91 \%\% ^ arfm gf? n 

3ewt 1%|?[| gr spir i 

92 ?fo \%:3C ^ sn^ni ?h ^ m ^ vhi^® 

TRT ^HIH+<y|*l^ TT3n TTSltOflFR’ I 

93 ^ an^ft^r fff 131^* TRT TTJTfOf’ 

gr TFRnr 1^1 g *\\is 51 \i\s 

91 0" ^ WT'T ^ ^ 5j^5TiTrT ^rf^ 

^^lo +TAHrfMH‘4 I tpht^t ^r ^1 

95 ^9 ^ ^rfTiT ^fir ^ %ft sfr fifkiTF^ 

:4^(o jj'n^JHHK^ filT^T^FT ^F g!T JtItW^ 

3ff 3f7q I 

96 ffo 3(TEn? f'sr (i Twl Trf^w ^t tf^ 

OTT^T^WT^ gT3RT ft 3ft I 
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Ro ^ »FT ^ 1^1 TTYT 

Tfrm ^ t 

^ ^ ^0 irtir Tlt^ ^ ITifT 

THRIH ^1 g 

He ^^e^^ *nH ^ 5S Hfl HtH" H5H<? 

^ H5HI 

Ho t\\£ ^ WSSl^ ^ SS ?ft% HcT 

Ho wHiHl^riCr^ fl|# hct 

HH ^ TlfH*RI ^ 'Sl^o HHH 

Ttm THRIH Hf «j| 5^ HHTRW 3ft 3FH I 
ITHH Hqf WHT £ 5nft 

f%fs«THs^ Ht^Tnrm 3ft 

opHi 

HEH trthrhrtpt^ 5t Tiarr ^ft Ptth^sth ^ 

apHi 

HHHRTRH THTT sff RUNIrll I ITHT ^ ’Tjow- 
^ra" ^ 3i5iri 

Ho ^ h!^ £ H^ft HW nil if's 1H 

TTHr iHWftfcH H^l 

He Hf iPlfHT^fT ^ ^PT o|e TRT 

ifftn^iTRPj^ 5^3 fh I hIii 

Ho ^ W Hff \\\ q^PTpI 

H^[HT 3FHI ^ VJl£t^e 

He >1^ 'Et^ TifT "M ^^J...^" 

jwRTHTnft 3F*T I 

He H*f STRUT Y HHI I^PT W fti^wi- 

ifEH I ^ iR'ftTFT I ^ *1^ I 
HO feftn HTHT? iET3 ^ TITt RH 

t^l^o %H?5KrPH ^ H'J'^n0*E 5H I 
He f ^Me HH H*E ^ 5I?ft TTOT W 
SpHI ^o ?Te £ltl'*f ^ 
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113 Sffo IR 5r^ TTft W TCF o|^t ifhT 

I ^i&n"5ttl*t^ 5Rr I *ftl 

114 ?f® ^ aifm? ^ 19 5[4 "otr w ^ ^ ks 

TT3IT <r3««W »l| 'J^4’-H I 3F4*r rHUj^HUll ^*4 

115 »fo tff llfT qia? 

TRT ftlWrmW ^SFiri »ftT| 

116 TTo 

^1 ^ \i\ 

117 «o ^ ?n^ 5?T ^ ^^iirr w ^ 

•nr^ qwpr stti 

118 ^To ^ SinTf ^ |Y ^ TTf? *Rr 0 '??5 ^ 

?nw i m% ^TTT 5F*ri 

119 ^ ?v ?fl% tpT 53 H? g?*n^ ?Hiv» 

*I?#T<TR 5 TI !IR ^ 5t5in 

120 #q?r wf #9iTO ^ <: <f!l w ^T#f 

pri 

121 W?^ tStto ^ 0 R« 

I ftfl^ K^^frfU r ^ I 

122 t\%'A im \ ^ ^3g?nt|»FT ^ tH w ? i 

'TR ff PTrm 4^niT» 

123 gf ^ gfg ? ¥tir 3g^n<i *Rr wii 

SjnrrsJl qWTHT 5T 7 ^1 
W4T HIK 

124 ^ 4 ?^ in Him grr x ^ \[\\ «rpRRT 

gx i gRR ^ sgftrr ist^o 

125 ffic^ g^i (j sprfuTf^ *iw *r1 «!?'» 

%«IH 1 *-T ^^4141 I '?itfRT jffRT’ I 

126 i%\^ *riri%T 15Pfl rtfn »iw ^rat 

Mirti^rg. ^ifnfiT *[| biTrr 

3FIT I 

127 ^ fpft IRT ^ t^lo 

55rfIR I 

128 ?rar|; 4f TTf^ igr g^jntT jitT litt g;5iT 

gnrtn^^ 
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129 Ho ^ 5 I? ^ ?i?isfiHT5r 

^THeri? ^ |H»T 

130 Ho ^ Vjo 

'jM? ^ 4-H'i^l I 

131 ^ ^ tr Tft^ HT 

^HfTR Hf ^ I qrr ( 

132 \\\\ ^ ^ ^ <>j\a g?r^ ^ 

IMH ^1 JlrfT f 

133 ^ HPT flj? n ^ I ^ 55 ^- 

HTf|3nfF iTTf*riHi TiOr m nir \\\t\ 

134 TriN" w ^1^0 (TTpnn? 

^ J^r^l fTHK^J WK 

spTr I 

135 HO qf #HTH ^ ^ ^ri TraHHt 

t^it'v w HTTtitnrl ^JHTT ^r ijhh 

'ic^'Vc 

13G Ho WH iTn%T wTt H 'Hfw (ill's ^ HR 

HHHR TOH ^ HTTH TfHT ST^ j1-H I 

137 Ho »^^'% 3 H 55 ^ imNTr |oR\ Tnrr Ht 

Hr ^ HPrf ^iHt «fr +sr^[^i 5 #^MT mf 

HFR^I 

138 Ho ^ ^ I ftffeHIH 'RHTt 

HHfiHfHT 'StrH I TMT I 

139 Ho HiHif ^ IR^ ^ H ^teh 

^ 5T tJEHirnfl 

140 Ho ^ HW ^ tl Hl^ ^pff^ w ?tsr ^'A 

xn ST »t| 5T3PHI 

141 HEI^ l\\» W H% V\\'\ HTf^ ^ ^ ^t^r II w 

|o sm oR'a ^ ^ ^^ 

WTfX »3?m^r \ 'TH HHH I HHTfHf 

^ 5 TI THrraRfl 

H^ H'S« ^ "flH ^ V^llo HTHt 

if5F ^Y ffrfe^ HtH H^r HH 

•RTTHT H ? HHH | 

TTH stHTTe^ sttMi 
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143 ^ ^ ^ ^ gfe t ^ 

5^ ^TT 'H'J*f t "iiKtit I ST<T I <T1T 

^ MKe 

144 ^ 51% ^ ^ l-d 

Wpl®5T :t?TT 3T ^ ^pff^TTf^ TH t <R? '■* 

ITItI rfHHwj I ^I^n arrq ( 

«r» ITT KiA 

145 ?rs ^ ^ l\'^ THW Tr3r1*iw 

ftrnr eirTt^r^nri i^rl^i 

146 Tf* ^ ^ irttf di;ijid 'ildMdid 

147 5a ^ irnr^ wfr i wtiT »t?t^ 

3F1TI ^NTcRT J 

148 Tt^ ^ 3TTr?15 ^ ^ tftiT t® 5^ ^ ^«5T 

qWir ^t\ Yi^t ^MTT iTcTT^T X\ 5?iTT^ 
‘T'flHtli 'T'T ^ a ffiPT I 

1^1 sifro JTlWJri 

149 3Tfe5 ^ ^ fcrw XTf% 

'Jlo THT^ 515 5(4 *K«nrtT!rp*Tf^5T- 

PTi^T 3PTI 

150 ^ 5T(Rn5 51% fmrrw MfdH^ 

\ ^TTTtf <^,,,«ft5 d^qiq, 

>I55fr \o\Vf ^ S(55^ I TT q5 ! <')5<'ip< T I 

151 555 5^ 5% q>q qf% y Tftrr ^55Ti!^ 555^1 

55 55% i|53»55«5l tTSTT 555!ri5^ 3^5 

I 

162 55![ 5% amfnrifr (y %!% 5'teT ttsit^ 55515- 

Tnn?5 3P51 

153 5* ut'*’ ?T(% 5f5 ^ 5^ 5teT 5I5T 3ff jy 5C^r« i tf?T 

164 5o 55(^15^5 I'lf 5%T 5r5T ^f5^ 55ffilf5i;F5 
3t?5l 

5o 55 55 5f5 ^ 7%! TT5T 5^1%5 ^ 5 Wt1% 

5*51 
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A NEW SOURCE OF INDIAN HISTORY; 
THE VIJNAPTIPATRAS 


BT 

pT. Hirakanda Sastsi, M.A., DXitt. 

The tDain sources of Indian history are generally 
loiown. The history of ancient India could not haw 
been written but for the inscriptions, the coins, the 
accounts by foreigners and the legends or traditions pre¬ 
served in the epics or similar works. These important 
sources have been, and are still being studied and compiled 
with a view to prepare a connected account of India’s past. 
The patient and laborious researches of Indologists 
have resulted in the production of some very learned books 
giving 113 a systematic account of history of such a vast 
country as India. The students of Indian history know 
them and there is no need of dilating on or mentioning 
them here. My zeal for collecting illustrated manuscripts 
has enabled me to find another and hitherto untapped 
source. Though I have dealt with it in a memoir* which 
has already been published- and placed before scholars 
yet a brief review of that interesting theme may well be 
presented to our learned historian in whose honour this 
volume is being published. , 

This new source is the old letters of solicitation and 
invitation which were sent by the Jain as to their gurus 
especially on their new years’ day. The religious year of 
the Jainas commences with the sfimvaisarika or the 
annual day, which is the concluding day of the Paryit- 
sltauH festival. Parynshana is the most important of the 

• dflWcnt I ijnaptipatritt, by Dr, H. Sustri, BaToda dtatfl, 

m2, pp. 1—80, plate;; I—XVIH. 
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Jaina festivals, falling in the month of Bhadrapada 
(Angust-Septjetnber) and lasting for eight days tjeginiiiiig 
from the twelfth day of the dark half of that month. 
On this his moat nuspieious day, every Jaina has to think 
of his past deeds, the sins of oommission and omiBaion, 
and take a vow to perform virtuous deeds in the coming 
year. He seeks pardon for Hs sins directly or through 
letters if the person whose pardon is sought is staying at 
a distance. These letters are termed ks/iamSpaTtd or 
VtjnaptipatraB. They may be addressed by individuals 
to friends or relations and others, or by one Jaina^saiLgha 
or community to another. The latter, with which we 
are mainly concerned, are meant to lie an imitation to the 
preceptor or iichSrya requesting him to spend the next 
chauTfi^sa or the rainy season with the inviting commu¬ 
nity. It seems to have been the custom of the ^vet&mbara 
Jains to send such communications. While making the 
request and recounting the good deeds done and descrih- 
ing the excellences of the preceptor, mention is usually 
made of the ruler of the ooimtry, of his capital and chief 
exploits and of the locality in which the Gch^Tyn resides. 
These descriptions are given along with illustrations 
showing the bazars, the streets, the mansions and the well 
known places of the capital or the place of invitation, 
evidently with a view to attract the invitee. These illus¬ 
trations also show the costumes of the persons represented 
in them and give am idea of the life of the people of the 
locality. In giving such descriptions and pictures, these 
letters allude to historical events as well as matters of 
ethnographical, religious and social interests and it is on 
this account that they are of value. These letters have 
never before been studied from this point of view and that 
is the reason why they form a new source of Indian history. 

These letters were either written by a saA^kfi 
(Jain community) to a monk, or by one Jaina 
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monk to another or by the guru to the pupil ami vice 
verm. They were invariably written in I he form of a 
scroll. First of all an auspicious pitcher was draivn ; 
then came the eight sacred objects, via., Biahtnai?, cow, 
fire, gold, clarified butter, sun, water and king, or Hon 
hull, elephant, water jar, fan, flag, drum and lamp. 
Below this group are represented the fourteen dreams 
which the mother of a Jmnn Tirthai'ikera dreams. These 
dreams are of the (t) white elciihant, (2) white bull, 
{3) white lion, (4) goddess of wealth. (5) garland of 
sweet-scented mandura flowers, (6) white moon, (7) radiant 
led sun, (8) celestial banner, (9) golden pitcher, (10) lotus 
lake, (11) milky ocean, (12) celestial abode, (13) vase of 
jewels, and (14) clear fire. After these are drawn other 
scenes and representations of the palaces of the ruler of 
the country and the locality from which the letter is des¬ 
patched. These representations contain the pictures of 
some important buildings, bazaars, streota, religious 
structures, wells, tanks, streams, scenes of festiTity and 
of the Jaina processions or gathering or congregations 
to which the Jaina monk sermonizes. After these pic¬ 
tures the text of the letter is written either in Sanskrit 
or in Prakrit, i.e,, the local dialect or in both, partly in 
prose and partly in verse. The test baa a traditional 
commencement, It begins with the salutations to a Jiva 
or divas, the liberations of the world, after which a 
eulogistic description of the residence of the preceptoi' 
is given. It is followed by the praise of the people with 
whom the invited teadier lives as well as of the people 
around him and of the inviting community. After this 
came the solicitations for forgiveness for the short- 
coniings of the invitees and then the invitation—the main 
object of the epistle. This is usually followed by the 
signatures, or the names of the signatories or the prin¬ 
cipal persons sending the invitation. 

F. 34 
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Im.'pQrtaMe of tke E'pistles. 

The importance of these epistles lies in the fact that 
while describing the localities concerned and mentioning 
the local chiefs, they pi-ovide us with interesting details 
regarding arts and crafts, and material for the study of 
social and religious customs as well as a study of the 
growth of dialects and ethnography. These points are 
well illustrated in the several epistles on scrolls which 
have been noticed by the writer of this paper. The epistle 
giving the Fitmlin of Jehangir is a very important docu* 
ment and may be briefly noticed here by way of illustra¬ 
tion. This scroll is unique iu that it gives the contem¬ 
porary portraits of Jehangir and his successor Shah 
Jehan by Saliva ban a, the celebrated painter of the 
courts of Akbar and Jehangir. It is dated in the Vikramn 
year 1G67 (i-e., A,D,) and records the proclamation by 
the locating of driuns which the Mughal Emperor Jehangir 
issued prohibiting animal slaughter during the Paryit-- 
siumfi week throughout the empire. 

As will be seen from this brief notice the VijRafti- 
'[if!fras are a fruitful source of Indian history, particular¬ 
ly of western India where the Jaina community is mainly 
CKjngregated and where they probably originated. I have 
examined, in detail twenty-six such epistles or scrolls in 
my memoir alluded to above. No doubt many more 
are lying unexamined in hhandaras and private collections. 
The present article is jntende<l to arouse interest in such 
documents so that further light may be shed on the 
history of India. 


THi: MARATHA MARITIME POWER—A REVIEW 


BY 

S. N, Sen. M.A,, Ph.D.j B. Lnr, (Oxon), 

Director of Imperial Records, New Delhi. 

Id a letter dated the 16tb August, 1659, the Governor 
of Goa warned his royal master of a new menace to the 
Portuguese powei‘ in the Indian waters a son of Shahaji 
had launched a fighting fleet in the neighbourhood of 
Basaein. This is the first recorded notice of the Maratha 
navy so far available to us. In 1756 Clive and Watson 
stormed Gheria, and in the conflagration caused by the 
oanoouade perished the mighty fleet that had so long 
challenged the combined sea powers of the western coast. 
The history of the Maratha maritime power thus barely 
covers a brief century. These hundred years again may 
be divided into four distinct periods. The first two 
decades (1659-1680) witnessed the beginning of the 
Llaratha navy. Tt was obviously a period of experiments. 
The next twenty years form a blank. The future of the 
Maratha state was hanging in the balance, and the navy 
was in a state of suspended animation while the army 
was engaged in a life and death struggle. But it may be 
safely presumed that the Ma rath as still held their own 
against their Muslim adversaries on the sea, but contem¬ 
porary records are so meagre that we are constrained to 
leave these fateful decades out of consideration. Then 
followed the most glorious age m the annals of the 
Maratha navy. Kanhoji AUgria and his son Sekboji 
held the supreme command of the fleet for thirty eventful 
years (1703-1733), and the Marathas in their newly 
realised strength scoured the sea with such confidence and 
purposeful energy that before long a powerful Anglo- 
Portuguese alliance was concluded over which the Maratha 
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diplomacy and valoiu- aooi‘ed a notable victory. The last 
twetitytluee years witnesseti the dediiie and fall of the 
Maratha maritime power. Sanibbaji mid Tulaji had 
many brilliant achievements to their credit but the House 
of Augria, divided and dieimited, was no match foj' the 
combiued might of the Feshwa and the English East 
India Company. The Angrias of Colaha did indeed coJi- 
tinue the old traditions of the family after the fall of 
iiheria and the Ranger incident proved that the Pcshwa’.s 
ambition was by no means limited to the mainland, but 
the palmy days of the Maratha navy were long over, and 
with the destruction of Tulaji's fleet at Gheria vanished 
for ever the Maratha bold on the Arabian sea. 

It may be pertinently asked whether the Maratha 
fleet played its rightful part in making the history of the 
Maratha people and shaping the destiny of the Maratha 
state. It will be futile to essay a simple answer to this 
apparently simple question. We do not know what definite 
objects Sbivaji had in view when he launched his fighting 
fleet, la the absence of authentic (x^ntemporary docu¬ 
ments we can only try to estimate the success and failure 
of his policy in the light of actual achievements, but in¬ 
ferences, however logical, cannot have the force of precise 
know’ledge. That the elimination of the Muslim naval 
state of Janjira was one of the principal aims of Maratha 
maritime fwlicy can be more or less definitely assumed, 
Ihis objective had been consistently pursued by every 
head of the Maratha state from Shivaji to Eaji Eao II, 
but the ill success of their efforts was not due to the 
prowess of the Sid is but to the English preference for a 
weak neighbour. The Sidi found a never-failing friend 
in the rulers of Bombay whenever his island was scrii>u 3 - 
ly threatened by the IMarathas, Shivaji probably exj>ect- 
ed his fleet to maintain the supply of much needed ftx)d 
gratua nnimpeded when the land communication w*itb 
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their sotii'ces was cut off. Such a. oontiugency actually 
arose fifteen years after his naval policy had been formu¬ 
lated when Bahadur Khan tried to starve his people by 
forbidding all export of provisions from Gujarat. It is 
also liltely that inspired by the example of the Portuguese 
and the Engliahj Shivaji turned his fleet into an additional 
Eonrce of revenue by enforcing his sovereignty over the sea 
in the usual way and by participating in the lucrative 
trade with the lands overseas. Of the three probable 
objectives, therefore, the Maratha ileet attained two, 
lljough the conquest of Jaujira remained a cherished but 
unrealised dream. 

A military leader of Sbivaji's genius must have per¬ 
ceived the advantages of combined naval and military 
operations in an area running for hundreds of miles along 
the sea. But only once was his navy seriously called upon 
to coopei'ate with the army. In 16<>4 the Dutch heard a 
rumour that Shivaji’s fleet was sailing north to join his 
mobile land forces in the first sack of Surat, but the report 
ultimately proved unfounded. Next year, however, Shivaji 
made an effective use of his fighting fleet in the Barcelore 
cxpa.iition when he embarked on the first and probably 
the only sea voyage of his life. The success of that under¬ 
taking probably induced Shivaji to try the exjieriment 
once again five years later, and Dariya Sarang set out 
for at) unknown destination with 160 sails. The magni¬ 
tude of the expedition caused no little anxiety at Bombay 
and Surat, but it ended in a fiasco and the squadron 
received a rude hammering from a numerically inferior 
Portuguese fleet on its return journey, The ill-success of 
1670 pi'obal>ly put a premature stop to this iraportant 
expei'iment which might have yielded great results, and 
radically influenced the future military sti'ategy of the 
Marathart Shivaji survived only ten years more, but 
l^forehe died he had the satisfaction of seeing his naval 
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policy fully viudicattKl. Tlie Sidi of Janjira was to him 
an msu£lt*rable nuisaiice. His boats and meu raided 
Shivaji's coast with, impunity, and carried off prisoners 
of all ages and sexes to lie sold as slaves whenever they 
could. Worse still they often treated the neutral island 
of Bombay as their base of operation. Unwilling as the 
English merchants were to alienate Shivaji on whose 
lands they depended for the supply of their fuel, they 
could not bring any effective pressure to bear ujx>n the 
Sidi. The ruler of Janjira professed to serve the Moghul 
emperor, and could always count on the supjrart of the 
Governor of Surat whose ill-will the East India Company’s 
servants dare not incur so long as they had their principal 
factory and headquarters in that city. The Sidi turned 
a deaf ear to the expostulations aud remonstrances of the 
English, and merrily went on with his predatory practices 
in complete disregard of the feelings of his helpless hosts. 
When his protests at Bombay proved unavailing, Shivaji 
decided to secure a convenient station whence his seamen 
could keep a vigilant eye on the harbour of Bombay and 
its visitors. The sea is dotted with tiny islets off the 
Bombay harbour, and one day in September 167ff Mai 
Xaik, Shivaji's admiral, seized Kenery or Khanderi and 
held it against all the force that the English and the Sidi 
could bring. This was the last achievement of the 
Maratha fleet during the life time of its founder, but it 
demonstrated the utility and the future possibility of th e 
navy for purposes offensive and defensive. 

The naval achievements of the Angrias are now fair¬ 
ly well-know'n, and need not be retold here. Suffice it to 
say that for half a century Kanhoji and his sons held 
their own against the sea-faring nations of Europe, and 
the country powers of their own coast. After the rise 
of Kanhoji, the Admiral of the Fleet was for all practical 
purposes a semi-indepen dent chief of the Maratha empire 
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and although he ordinarily ecKJperated with the military 
units of the empire, he cared more for his personal in¬ 
terests than for the general welfare of the state as a 
whole. Consequently the Maratha na^y did not play a vital 
part in the history of the nation, and the empire survived 
the lighting fleet for six decades without suffering atiy 
appreciable lo.ss of prestige and. power, .Strange though 
it may appear at first sight, the failure of the navy to 
Iniluem'e to any perceptible extent the normal coui^e of 
the national life is not altogether inexplicable. 

Unlike the Maratha army, the navy was not a national 
institution. The Maratha peasant felt quite at home on 
the saddle, but he did not take kindly to the sea. The Desk 
or the Maratha country proper was cut off from the sea 
by the lofty Western Ghat ranges, and only the Koli and 
Bhandai'i fisherman turned seawards for their living 
while those who preferred a more promising career in the 
army or the civil administration turned eastward to the 
court, Shivaji had, therefore, to recruit his naval officers 
from the sea-faring castes and communities of the Kon- 
kan, and Muslim ndvcntuitjrs found ready employment in 
his fleet from which even Portuguese captains were not 
excluded. Within two decades of Shivaji*s death, com¬ 
petent Maratha admirals were found to command the 
fleet, but even during the palmy days of the Angrias, 
foreigners of doubtful ability and unknown antecedents 
were waimly w^elcomed in the Maratha naval servitie. 
When Shivaji rose to power there was no room for fore¬ 
igners or even Purvia mercenaries in the army. It was 
in the days of the Peshwas that the national character 
of the army was lost. But the navy was from the begin¬ 
ning manned by recruits of non-Maratha origin, for the 
fisher folk of the Konkan must have formed an infinite¬ 
simal fraction of the population in those days, and the 
community could not provide the necessary quota of 
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sailors and gunners CTen in normal times. In every 
country the mercantile fleet forms the real school for sea¬ 
manship, and* in time of war* sailors from merchantmen 
are drafted to mea-of-war. The principle was not un¬ 
known to the Maratha rulers, but the navy was an exotic 
plant and did not tJirive in the uncongenial environments 
of the Mai'atha country. If the experiments of 1665 and 
1676 had been repeated, and if the advantages of com¬ 
bining naval and military strategy had been fully oom- 
prehended, the state might have taken due care to 
provide for a strong navy and its improvement. As it 
was, the utility of the navy was not properly appreciated, 
and it was permitted to have an isolated existence of its 
own, until the insubordination of the hereditaiy admirals 
drew upon it the PeshTva'a wrath and led to its annihila¬ 
tion, The veiy hills that contributed to the martial 
(jualities of the Maratha made him an indifTerent and nn- 
wtlling sailor* and a perverted policy, in its attempt to 
Ijpnd, bi-oke a potential prop gone out of its proper place. 

The political isolation of the navy also augured ill 
for its future. Instead of remaining a branch of the 
fighting forces of the state, the navy became under the 
Angrias an independent state within the state with ir¬ 
removable hereditary commanders, who wieldefi sovereign 
authority while paying nominal homage to a de jure 
potentate, A very able exponent of Japanese imperial¬ 
ism has recently drawn pointed attention to the impor¬ 
tance of diplomatic preliminaries to a successful campaign. 
No state can afford to let its amied forces be caught un¬ 
awares by a superior enemy or combination of enemies. 
The diplomats must set the stage and fix the hour before 
the army or the navy can strike, and military and diplo¬ 
matic efforts must be co-ordinated to ensure the success 
of a projected campaign. It is the business of the 
diplomat to secure suitable allies for his state* if neces- 
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sary, and effect the complete isolation of the enemy if 
possible. An able admiral may sometimes be an astute 
diplomat, but such a combination of military and political 
genius is rare in every country, in eveiy age. Fortunate¬ 
ly for the Maratha navy it found such a rare genius in 
Shivaji to control its policy and operations in the critical 
days of its infancy. Despite the provocations offered by 
the Sidi, Shivaji steadily refused to break his friendly 
relations with Bombay, and the Khanderi expedition was 
so limed as to guarantee its success even if the English 
had elected to cast their lot with the other beiligerent. 
Kanhoji Angria could hold his own against any of his 
neighbours in a naval engagement or diplomatic intrigue. 
In 1712 be found himself simultaneously at war with 
four different powers, the Portuguese of Gk)a, the Sidi of 
Janjira, the English of Bombay and the dominant faction 
in the Maratlia empire. Althoi^h he haii suffered no 
reverse, he quickly settled his differences with the English 
without any reference to bis nominal suzerain and came 
to terms with Shahu, It is to be noted that in his agree- 
ment with Shahu, he wisely relinqnishcd his inland ctm- 
quests for islands and harbours which could be easily 
held by his He made a correct estimate of the 

declining Portuguese power, and an understanding with 
the Sidi was ftkr the time lieing out of the question. The 
peace w'ith the English did not, for reasons which we 
need not examine here, last long, but Kanhoji obtained 
welcome support from Satara against the Ang ln- 
Portuguese alliance of 1721. Maratha diplomacy isolat¬ 
ed the English l}efore long and the Portuguese concluded a 
separate treaty with the Cldiatrapati. With character¬ 
istic moderation Kanlioji kept himself in the background, 
and it was su^ested that as a subject and servant of 
Shahu he had no independent status. Kanboji*s son and 
immediate successor Sekhoji took equal care in cultivat- 
F. 35 
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iug the friendship of the Peshwa, and everything went 
well so long as he lived, His brothers Samhhaji aiid 
Tiilaji were intrepid sailors but indifferent diplomats, 
Sambhaji readily co-operated with the Peshwa in his 
war with the Portuguese, but he often allowed himself to 
be diverted by easy prizes when a knock'out blow at the 
Portuguese fleet would render the enemy h&rs de combat. 
He had indeed opened friendly negotiations with the 
English but his terms were sucih as no self-respecting 
power would accept, though the avowed hostility of the 
Peshw'a and the rehellion of his brother Manaji called 
for an immediate truce, if not permanent peat-e, with 
Bomhay, Wliile hie father and elder brother studiously 
avoided all unequal combats, Sambhaji threw his gauntlet 
right and left ready to fight any power that might accept 
his challenge. With a disloyal brother intriguing w'lth 
an unfriendly^ Peshwa and the English in his rear, he 
I'ecklessly went on making fresh complications and new 
enemies. It is true that he did not deviate from the 
traditional practices of the coast, but it was certainly a 
criminal foll_y on the part of a man in his position to 
stick to his rights to the point of driving all the western 
powers of the coast to the opposite camp. He was a 
veritable Ishmael of tile sea, his arms against everybody 
else and everyliody’s arms against him. When Tulaji 
succeeded his brother in the chief command cjf the Maratha 
fleet the political isolation was complete, but he did not 
do anything to repair his position. Futile negotiations 
were from time to Lime opened with some of his neighbours 
hut none hut the Portuguese were in a mood to treat 
with him, and they were not in a position to see him out 
of the wood. The Peshwa sliould have taken a more far¬ 
sighted view of things, but in his blind jealou^, he did 
noL hesitate to make a common cause with the English 
against the only unit of the empire which could harass 
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the western power in its native element, Eeoent apolo* 
gists have argued that the Peshwa was highly incensed 
with Tulaji for his rut bless persecution of the Brahmajis, 
but it cannot be ignored that the Peshwa liad ooneluded 
a pact with the Portuguese as early as 1740 with a view 
to extei jninate the Aiigria. Common dislike formed the 
only bond between tile Peshwa and the English, and tile 
latter saw that the ruin of an enemy did not lend to the 
naval aggrandisement of a potential rival. If the 
Angriaa had not asserted their virtual independence, the 
fleet might have remained an integral part of the fighting 
forojs of the Maratlia stale, and played a more impor¬ 
tant part in the history of the Maratha nation. Divid¬ 
ed from its parent state, deprived of the protection of its 
natural guardian, isolated from its probalde allies, the 
ilaratha fleet failed to hold its rightful place in the 
Maratha empire, and fell an easy prey to an unnatural 
Anglo-Maratlia alliance. 

Within its own imutsi the Angrion fleet had attained 
a fairly high standard of efficiency. It formed by com¬ 
mon consent an excellent school for sailors. Appaji 
Gopal, who commanded Gaik wad's fleet, and Ismail Khan 
who eurned the sobiiquet of ‘Valoroso’ or valiant in the 
Portuguese service had served their apprenticeship in the 
Angria fleet. But it is to lie regretted that the Maratha 
captains made no attempt to improve the technique and 
tactics they had inherited nor did they show any predilec¬ 
tion for scientific investigations. Although the Angrias 
strove their best to enlist their Euiopean captives in their 
service, no serious effort was ever made to study the 
westCT-n art and stdenoe of navigation or to explore the 
seas beyond their limited range of cruise. Jn addition 
to this intellectual apathy should be added a j'emarkable 
lack of idealism, which contributed not a little to the 
final downfall of the Maratha sea power. The army 
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was to a certain extent imbued with ShiTaji’s ideals 
which often enabled the Maratha chieftains to onite in 
the face of a common danger and national disaster, but 
the last two Angriaa gave no evidence of patriotism or u 
sense of racial solidarity. A fighting force must have a 
dynamic prc^ranome of progress to maintain its vigour 
and vitality. It must either rise from strength to strength 
or yield to a more enterprising power. The IVIaratha 
navy failed to keep pace with the progressive west, and 
its fall was a question of time. But for the suicidal 
feud of the Angria brothers and the blind jealonsy of tho 
Peshwa, the Anglia's fleet might have surviTed for a few 
j^ars longer, but there could not be any doubt about its 
final collapse. Daring sailors alone cannot make a great 
navy, well-equipped ships alone cannot make a strong 
fighting fleet; sea-power must have its foundation in the 
national will, it must draw its inspiration from national 
^pi rations, it must derive its sustenance from patriotic 
ideals. Unfortunately for the Maratha navy it lacked 
that inspiring idealism and national support which alone 
might have sustained it against superior forces and crush¬ 
ing disasters. 


ATTENTION AND AfYSTICAL DISCIPLINE : 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPKOACH 


BY 

Dr. N, N. Sen Gtjpta, M.A., Pn^D.* 
Introductory 

A long process of concsentration on the object of 
spiritual quest is deemed essential for spiritual adjust^ 
meut in mauy pattei-ns of religious culture. The prac¬ 
tice of concentration ha s also been regarded as an impor¬ 
tant phase of mystic discipline that often overreaches the 
schemes of social religion. In fact, the mind whioh can¬ 
not concentrate is sometimes said to be totally unfit to 
attain the higher reaches of spiritual life. The fii^t 
of Buddtism, for instance, is described as a state 
in which "attention is applied and sustainet^ which is 
born of solitude and filled with zest and pleasurable 
feeling. And this is the avenue of further progress on 
the way of wisdom. In the Yoga scheme, again, the 
capacity for ooucentration is the indispensable condition 

of mystical ecstasy.^ The mind must be one-pointed in 
order to penetrate into the life of the spirit. 

The phenomenon of attentional adjustment seems to l)e 
both a test and a technic, A mind that cannot coacen* 
trate would also be found wanting in certain es.sential 
qualities necessary for progress on the mystic way. Con¬ 
centration is a technic; for it is cultivated by a in n g 
course of psycho-physiological disci pi iae that aims at 
achieving quiescence of turbulent desires and proliferation 


* The edi|nr!i reiy murli rpfrret tiiut Prof. If. N. Sen Gupta 
Tfho Yolnm& ffom the heg’inninj^^ bus 

now away^ 

^ Ifliys Davids, ^€yrhohff)j, p, 97. yo0/i^s^tra, i, |. 

alflo the Bhoghya, Gita, ii 661 Date the eoneept of BAei^awd, 
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of faTOurable emotions and attitudes. A mind practised 
in concentration can use ail its innate and acquired tenden* 
cies as urges to spiritual advance. 

Coucentration as a phase of mystic discipUne is 
always undertaken in the setting of a particular religious 
ideology and myth. The Buddhist attempts to sulxlue the 
carnal desiiea by a contemplation of the fouhaesa of the 
body. Hence, he seeks to direct liis attention upon the 
loathsome aspect of the body and its organs. "Just as 
a clever butcher*', says the test, . . . ^* when he has 
slain an os, displays the carcase piecemeal at the cross 
ways as ho sits, even so does a monk reflect upon this 
very body/’ There are other practices of concentration 
which bring about many transformations of conscious* 
ness in consonance with the Budtlhistic outlook and 
ideology. Hence the author concludes: 

'Therefore the wise should not be negligent 
In constant application to this mode 
Of concentration-culture, which has such 
Advantages, and purges passion-tainta/'* 

The Vaishnava, on the other hand, prescribes other 
objects that fit in with its special aim, method and out¬ 
look. The devotee is asked to concentrate, for instance, 
upon the episodes presented in the Kpishua-mythology. 
A Vaishnava text, suggests the following among others 
as a fit topic for concentration; "Concentrate on 
Krishna, whose body is aglow with the rays of millions 
of suns which are, at the same time, soothing as the beams 
of as many moons. Think of the divine form as pervading 
the whole universe and recite the mystic syllables." The 
devotee is again asked to concentrate on the st^ne depict¬ 
ed in the Gita where Krishna is discoursing to Arjuua 

iThe Fath a/ FuniU, II, Ck xi, pp. 403 and 431. fP-T-S. 
Trsuifi* S^eriefl). 
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on the Tital tmlhs of the life of the spirit. Eacsfa task of 
contentratioQ is intended to plaoe the mind in a well- 
defined context of theories, images, myths and emotions. 

In the beginning, the mind moves from the one plane 
to the other: from the plane of normal life to that built 
up by religious concentration. These, hoivever, slowly 
blend into each other in the course of religious life, A 
new field comprising all the diverse orders of facts that 
mind takes account of, takes shape sometimes gradually, 
and .sometimes with dramatic suddenness. This new scheme 
of things eventually secures control over both boiiy and 
mind determining the direction of sentiments and interests 
and the course of Ixdiaviour. An integral personality emer¬ 
ges in this manner as the fruition of the discipline of con¬ 
centration. 

I.— !n the Vfanishndlc Traitition : 

{i) The concept of is well-known as a tec;hni- 

que of spiritual orientation in the early Aryan tradition. 
"Dhyajia", says Sankara in his commentary to an Upa- 
nishad text, “is the one-pointedness of mind directed to 
god.% etc., as described in the traditional texts or Sasirns. 
The process of Dh^iinu maintains its object in an unchang¬ 
ing condition and gives rise to a continuous success ion of 
mental states possessing a specified common character and 
determined by a well-defined net:' Attainment of every 
kind of wealth, position, or learning, represents at least 
partial success in concentration. Quarrelsome jteople, 
scandal-mongers, and people who are ever t-eady to point 
out other peoples' faults to them, are fur from the path 
of concentration and remain small men.® The way to 
life of the spirit, then, lies through concentration. 

Another TJpanishad text defines the rolo of concen¬ 
tration after the analogy of striking fire by friction. 


* Coniri- to i'hhUntfoffl/a, \ TT. vi. 1. 
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“One’s own body is the piece of wood to be lighted. 
PTanava is the piece to be rubbed against it. Concentra¬ 
tion is the process of friction. It is in this way that the 
latent spiritual reality can he discerned." The task of 
loiicentration, then, must have a two-fold support in the 
mystic formula, the Pranma^ and in the psycho-physical 
changes that it induces, in the course of recital of the 
Pranam, 

The same text proceeds to describe the technic. 

May the Sun", says the text, “direct and hxate my 
mind to the Brahman; may it fill my body and its senses 
with heavenly illumination that makes all truth and re¬ 
ality manifest," The concept of the Sun is veiy import¬ 
ant in this context. It seems, as the Upanishad proceeds 
to describe in the same chapter, that various sensory eoi' 
periojice arise in the course of the Yoga practice. One 
of tliese is called the ‘Sun’. If we understand the prayer 
cited above in this context, it means that the mind is 
focussed OD the reality through the meditation of the 
e^rpenejice called Sun . It appears that there are facts in 
Christian mysticism that conform to this interpretation. 
Jacob Boehme, for itmtance, speaks of waiting for and 
attending the sruperTiaiural and divine light as the 
superior light appointed to govern the rising in the 
true east lekieh is paradise. This “light’' is said to break 
forth “as out of the darkness within thee through a pillar 
of thunder-clouds". Even the technic In the two cases has 
some resemblance. Cease from thine own activity”, 
sajs Bwhme, steadfastly fixing thine eye upon one point, 
and with a strong purpose relying upon the pramised 
grace of God in Christ. Such orientation of the mind 
and of the entire personality to God will, as the practice 
TOmsummates itself, reveal a new order of experience. 
“So shall thy light break forth as the morning; and after 
the redness thereof is passed, the Sun himself, which 
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thou vaitest forj shall arise unto thee.” This new light 
should prevail over the ‘light of nature’: the human reason 
and the senses. It Is only thus that man’s mind ap- 
proat'hes God.^ 

(ji) Contemplate the Self as the Hamsa, the Swan, 
the symbol of identity of the ego and the reality, suggests 
a text. It should he thought of as resting on a lotus 
with eight petals; particular parts of its body should be 
imagined to represent the Fire, Moon, Kudra and Rudrani, 
and to the aglow with the rays of millions of suns. 
Various mental tdianges aeem to arise in the course of 
such concentration on the petals of the lotus. In one 
case, it is an inclination to gcx)d deeds; in another, it is a 
dtspoaition to sloth and sleep; in a third, we have the 
growth of mental crookedness; and in a fourth, there deve¬ 
lops a tendency towards sin. A condition of intellectual 
lucidity, a desire to play games and to move about, an 
inclination to amorousness and to acquisition of things 
also arise. There also develops an attitude of disinclina¬ 
tion to all material things and enjoyments, a life of con¬ 
scious harmony and intellectual lucidity. And finally 
the supreme state of non-relational consciousness, free from 
all material images, slowly grows entirely dissolving the 
mind in the sound and the symbolic meaning of Oni? 
The account reads like one of the oscillation of two planes 
C(f experience ultimately reaching its consummation in 
integration, 

{Hi) The five types of 'vital ofr' were also used as 
objects of fixation of attention. It is supposed that there 
are five kinds of %ii' circulating in the body, each kind 
bt’dng defined by the tnanner and direction of its circula¬ 
tion, Man concentrates on each of these processes of 
circulation in order to attain a state of bliss, huch, 

* Boebme, The SuprritcnmaJ Life (Alltnson), pp. 40—43. 

fi Haiiisa-Upaiiittiflt. 

F. 36 
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ibktitioi], uonsidsfsdi qs r p&ycho'pliysica] pi'ocesa, involves 
tension in certain mechanisms of adjustment and relation 
in others, It is likely that there would be a state of 
relaxation of the psycho-physical system with respect to 
wrtain organic sets representijig- desires and emotional 
fixations. This is likely to ensui'e a sense of relief and 
even of joy. The field of attention comprising, as it 
would, of mere breathing processes or sometimes iKunts of 
fccatioii on imaginaiy processes, resembles the contracted 
cd of attention in hypnosis, Tw'o consequences ensue 
from this; (a) partial relaxation and relief from organic 
tension give rise to a sense of pleasure: (b) it !,ecomes 
po^ihle, in the absence of rival contents in the field, to 
induce an ideology of the scheme of religions life more 


(raj The Upanishad texts often speak of three differ¬ 
ent phases in the process of ‘holding^ of the mind^f 
arresti^. Its tendency to oscillate. These are placidity 
of mind ,„an.cbility „f attention 

and conttntralmn {XUesta, 

to bd ,Dter.dependent and represent tha nuances nf 
atu^tonal pp«ess. Cnocentration i, the prncess of 
xation 01 mmd t.. a proem, object or part of the body. 
I .a a pbenonrenon m which the range of oscillation of 
cental operatjoiB ts restricted within ..arrow limits. "As 
a tortoise w.thdrawa its limbs within its shell, witlnlraw 

nAZ^l the region 

!pid« 1 f . ^ limitation finally 

dililn fa if t ‘te a.lnd; and this eon 

tor this troe of™ 

lor tins type of practice are many. 

Another teat suggests the folfawing; Withdraw the 

to" sTulrf;'■>" >'■= toat 

n. unison of roneciousness perrading all partis of 
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the body. Fixate upon this as pure consciDusness, This is 
DiiHrmiH, When tie awareness of the atteutional process 
itself no longer figures in the field of conciousness there 
is a state of mitiTe aJt>soi^tion of the mind, the state of 
Sam&dhi. The end of these operations seems to be to in¬ 
duce a condition in which there is conaciousness but no 
mental activity or perception of change. It is an object¬ 
less pui'e consciousness and someEiUnea described as the 
re-absorption (iflya) of the mind in its base or the noii- 
niental consummation of mind (Amambhava),'* 

The technic of attention considered in this section 
aims at two types of transformation which commence 
when the mind is disoriented from its normal setting. 
The meital operations break away from their objects; 
their changes are oontrolled within narrow limits; a 
condition of relative tranquility develops. Two lines of 
progress are suggested from this point, (i) The mind may 
orient Itself to a new ideology which builds up a new 
field of attention. It competes with the normal contents 
of consciousness, interpenetrates with them and thus 
brings about a new personality-synthesis, A new range of 
ideas and feelings, a new scheme of values and conduct 
and finally, a new outlook gradually emerges, (ii) Or, 
the quiescent mind finally loses itself in an undifferen¬ 
tiated expanse of pure consciousness. It is an objectless 
awareness interwoven with subtle strands of joy and peace. 
Nothing but this exists for the mind, and it becomes the 
sole reality. Both of these courses of discipline have 
their adherents in the later histoiy of Indian thought. 

II .—In Buddhism i 

We find in Buddhism an elaborate consideration of 
attention under two main heads. On the one side, we 

^ 3. IV. 3—9, Marulala- 

hriih7nit}t£i~Upiiniihat, 1 . 
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find an analysis of forms and functions of ooncontration 
in the context of spiritual life. On the other side, we 
find descriptions of the different objects to which atten¬ 
tion could profitably be directed for spiritual purposes. 
We shall discuss these two topics separately. 


A General AnfUysis of Attention, in Early Buddhism : 

(i) Vanons Types of ,4 ttenthnal Phenomena: 

Several different terms are employed in Buddhism to 
indicate the different phases of the attentional process, 
Manakkaraf Manasikdra, Ekagyatd, Yitakka and Vic ham 
are some of the important concepts. The first of these 
indicates a process of conscious selection that arises with 
G specified object-reference. This signifies that the pro¬ 
cess in a question is a specific attentional act rather than 
the attentiojial set. As the text says: 'Tt does not go 
an 3 Tvhere and everywhere.”^ The term Manasikdra 
seems to connote the general attentional attitude in enter¬ 
taining any thought. The state of one-pointedness con¬ 
centration or Ekaggata seems to signify a condition of 
fixation. This is evidetit from the theoi'y that ^concen¬ 
tration lasts as long as a desire lasts.' Vitakka is defin- 
ed as adaptation of attention and VidiATa its persistence.^ 
All of these operations are essential for the adjustments 
demanded in the course of spiritual discipline. 

(ii) ijOntemplation Or Jhdna as Application of Attention^ 

Concetitratioa is defined in the context of spiritual 
discipline as “eollectedness of moral thought," It is 
defined in the Vlbh(t4iga as “Indifferenc'e, mindfulness, 


'' Abkidkainrnavatam (P.T.S,), Ch, yiii, Verses blO-n. 

“ Jbid., p. 25, fiLys Davids, Buddhist Ptycholoim, p, 89, 
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awareness, ease, as well as collectedness of mind,” The 
stage of supreme esaltation, EkodibMva,^ whiiJi arises in 
the txuirse of contemplation is said to be a “synonvin for 
concentration.” It seems to possess, as a psychological 
process, two principa features, (a) The mental states 
should be “well-placed" or mutually adjusted in reference 
to an object-situation in sucb a manner that they can 
remain in this specific configuration for the desired 
length of time. This phase is called RamUdMim. 
(b) Secondly, there should be no change in the character 
of the configuration itself; nor should there be any 'waver¬ 
ing' from fixation. This is called Aukhke-pa. 

Concentration may be viewed! as of two kinds : Access 
concentration and Ecstasy conc^tration. The former 
prepares for the higher reaches of spiritual life and the 
latter sustain a the ecstasy-esperience that finally emerges. 
The prepaiation for the first Jhoiut itself brings in its 
wake the subsequent adjustments needed for its practice. 
Tinally, the way is made easy for the rise and maintenanee 
of ecstasy. The first state is Access-conoentratiim and 
the second, the Ecsliisy-concentTation^, The Buddhist 
writers have employed several other principles of classi¬ 
fication. These are: (i) presence or absence of ‘rapture' 
in eoacentration, (ii) ease or indifference associated with 
the process, (iii) direction of concentration to spiritual or 
to material objects. The practice of Jkana^ then, is the 
cultui*e of various patterns of concentration. It is, as 
the test says, "applied thinking, sustained thinking, rap¬ 
ture, bliss, and colectedness of mind,"® The varieties of 
contemplative life are defined proliably with greater clear¬ 
ness mainly in terms of attention in another manual. It is 
said that tieie are five types of Jhana, the first of which is 
associated with (i) vitnd(k(l^ (ii^ rf^Mra, (iii) piti (friendli- 


1* i>iith Purttst, n, pp. 170 ff. 
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ness , (iv) ^ukha (joy), and (v) eka^aatd (one-pointed- 
ness).*® 

(iii) The Effect of Cmcentmtion. ; 

Success in concentration appeal's to possess in this 
context several esoteric properties such as causing rebirth 
in a better world. It possesses several other properties as 
well. Ji is said that concentration is the avenue through 
which reality can be known in its true nature. “Monks, 
practise concentration. A monk who practises concentra¬ 
tion knows a thing as it really is.” The practice of 
concentration is said to favour “the attainment of cessa¬ 
tion from perception.” Since the end of the mystic quest 
is often the denial of the world, the peroeplual processes 
must cease in order that the final consummation may lie 
reached.“ 

B. Special AppUmtions of Auenti&n^t 

Attention must be sustained on objects. The charac¬ 
ter of object on which mind ooncentratea would naturally 
determine the course of transformation that takes place 
in tile mind. Fixation of attention on specified topics 
and thinp brings in its wake particular sets of attitudes 
and feelings. The process of concentration, therefore, 
induces in the mind a specific object-situation and a parti¬ 
cular order of feelings and attitudes; it also inhibits all 
other processes that do not fit in with this pattern. A 
new wnliguration of states and functions instals itself 
in this way as the dominant principle of mental life 

(i) The Phenomenon of "Intent Vontemplatioii*' 

(tf) One of the objects of intent contemplation is the 
human body itself. The seeker after realisation is cn- 

Ahhulharnm^vutri^^ -SIV, 91(}^ 1394 

0f t'nrits, II, pp. 430-31. 
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joined on gating on the body as a collection of limbs. 
The body is, again, viewed as "sprung from parents' 
blood and seed, in nature tmpaie, putrid and iH amel ling, 
disturbed by passion, hatred, delusion , . . full of a 
hundred thousand diseases." The body is also thought 
of as inipermanent and changing. It grows and decays 
>y re^ilar stages, according to laws which no one can alter. 

“The Bodhisatva must regard the body as running 
fnun nine apertures. He must regard the UhIv as a 
dwelling place for eighty-thousand broods of worms , . . 
The Bodhisatva must regard the body as the food for 
others, of wolves and jackals; as an excellent machine, 
a uullection of tools fastened together by bones and sinews." 

Finally, the b(Hly is thought of as mere matter; and 
matter tends to be viewed as extension. “This body is 
like space." Thus he contemplates the body like space. 
That is all space’, he thinks. For the full understand¬ 
ing of the body his intellect does not direct itself to any¬ 
thing else, does not divert itself thither or fix itself 
there." 

( 6 ) A similar analyaia is carried through with respect 
to feelings. "Whatever feeling he (the seeker) has, he 
understands that it is impermanent . . , What is pleas- 
ant is impermanent, what is painful is unpleasant, and 
what is indifferent is unsubstamial.” Hut the pnxsedure is 
not intended to annihilate feeling. The aim of the 
technique seems to be to develop an affective Anime as 
ihe context of all orders of feeling. “For himself' savs 
the text, “he does not aim at the destruction of feeling 

^Vhatever feeling he has. it is permeated with great com¬ 
passion.” 

(c) The sensory phenomenon is another object to- 
w^ds which attention is directed, "Sensation has been 
defined as experience. Hut by whom is that sensation felt ? 
There is no experience other than Syisation," Memory 
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and intelligence and other functions are to be retranslat¬ 
ed into the sensation and realised as such, so that there 
lemains nothing in the operations of mind O'Lhsr than a 
flux of sensations. “As Wisdom” says the text, ‘’so this 
Sensation is calm, pure and bright." 

There are two important points in this procedure of 
concentration. (*) It has been experimentally verified 
that attention directed to complex mental operations 
leads to their disintegration. Each phase of a mental 
function appears as a sensory-experience without any 
background of meaning. It is, thus, possible to under¬ 
stand how consciousness becomes merely a plane of sensery- 
experience through the operation of attention.*® (m) A 
sensory plane of mental life, which leaves no residue of 
tneanings and settings in the nnconscious, would naturally 
be ‘pure bright and calm.’ Empiricism and sensational¬ 
ism acquire, in this manner, a new meaning in the context 
of the Buddhist discipline. 

(d) A similar introspective and attentional operation 
is directed to thought processes. Phenomenally des- 
crilied, thought is "formless”, unseen, not solid, unknow¬ 
able, unstable, homeless." In regard to its location in the 
world of experience, thought is not mternal, “not outside 
him {the observer), nor in the conformations, nor in the ele¬ 
ments, nor ill the organs of sense.” Yet, the object of 
thought and the thought itself are the same. It is finally 
concluded that thought cannot observe itself. “As the 
same fiw*ord blade cannot cut the same sword blade, as 
the same finger tip cannot touch the same finger tip, so 
the same thought cannot see the same thought.” Bud¬ 
dhism does not accept James’ view that the pajssing 
thought is the thinker. 

TVnshlvnni aacl Serei-auce, Am. Jf, |!)fW, pp. ]82— 

Ren finpta. Sir Ashvtifiih Stiver Jitbiicr, Vol, (kScitfuc^j, pp, 11*6— 

Ifil. '• 
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What is the significaDoe of the life of thought? 
Thought is ever restless, “like a monkey or like the 
wind.” It is “lightly turning, sensual, moving amid the 
six objects of sense, one thing after another.*' Thought 
can, however, be utilised when it is intent, immobile and 
concentrated. The real nature of thought is “like illu¬ 
sion.” It arises and passes away, like a flash of light’ 
ning. Yet, we can speak of a process of “edification** of 
thought in which it is directed towards renunciation for 
the purpose of inculcating in the personality the prin¬ 
ciples of spiritual life. 

(e) Attention, again, is directed in the course of 
Buddhist discipliue, to the nature and constitution of the 
universe. All things dissolve into elements. But these 
are mere abstractions. “In them there is no substance, 
there is no being, or living being, or creature of human 
being.” They are the products of conceptual construc¬ 
tion. ‘Tf they are brought about, they arise ; if they ai'e 
not brought about, they do not arise,” 

The elements build up things and events when they 
form aggregates. The phenomenon of aggregation de¬ 
pends upon primary and secondary causes. These causes, 
according to Buddhism, link themselves into a chain, the 
chain of twelve causes, the which is 

the one fixed point of reference in the Buddhistic universe. 
The process of concentration, then, transforms things and 
events into aggregations. Further attentional practice dis¬ 
sembles these into elements. These in their turn are 
seen as work of the mind. Mental life, as we have seen 
in the previous section, sheds its certainty and sense of 
reality under the scrutiny of attention. The universe 
thus dissolves into a series of names. But “Name is a 
matter of habit.*' Everywhere reigns “emptin^ r no¬ 
where are gods, Nagas or Rakshaaas. Men or no men, all 

are known as that." When the world to which the 
F. S 7 
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desires are fastened becomes & mere cipher of experience, 
man’s spirit achieves true freedom and purity. It is 
under such conditions can the true meaning and vaiiiea of 
spiritual life infuse themselves upon the mind. This 
seems to be the end of the Buddhist technic of attention.^* 


(ii) The Ko-si^s, Ihg PrucHce of Vo%ceniTQ.ti07i with 

Material A ide ; 


Buddhism prescribes several types of contemplative 
devices as aids to the process of transformation that spiri¬ 
tual diwipline aims at. There is a definite method of 
employing material aids for ensuring concentration and 
itiducing a spedfic order of psychic change. These aids 
are called Kadi^s and are ten in number. They are 
earth, water, heat, air, blue-green, yellow, red white 
light, and the separated spaces. Each of these is fixated 
through a particular type of mental operation. The 
earth-devite. of all of these, is considered in one of the 
authoritative texts in great detail. The rest repeat the 
same technic. We shall, therefore, follow mainly the 
procedure of the earth-device, the Paihavi-hanna, in 
our exposition of the method. 

The earth-device is intended to secure a durable and 


I>rogressive_ cxiDcentration of attention as a preparation 
for the JMnm or contemplative life. These arise from 
“s^tained thinking, raptin-e, bibs, collectedneaa of 
mind." It is necessary to alienate the mental operations 
from their normal objects in order that the desired con¬ 
summation may be reached. The are the 

^hnics that serve to detach the mind and also to develop 
sustained thinking ” ^ 


SikihviiaintichcJtaffa, Ch. xiu. 
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(tt) The (Jenf^m CondiUons of Kmii^ ■, 

involve several preliminary steps. 
L j needs a specific attitude or mental get 

w 1 C u es the aim of the practice and engenders con- 
tence in its snceess. Thus, it ia enjoined that the 
moni should incTiIcate the foUowing idea: “By means 

^ from old age and death.’* 

(2) The culture of a favourable emotional disposition is 
reg^ded as an essential for the process. The apiri- 
tual aspir^L thug adopts a "reverential attitude of 
mmd and in a loving mood binds his heart to the obiect,” 
hat IS to say, to the object of attention. {3) The body 

TL % 1 ^^^^ operate as impediments. 

h '^u should be cropped short, nails, etc., 

should ^ cut and, in general, the body must be secui'ed 
from all irritating stimulation. (4) The mind of the 

^ ^ tile petty worries of 

y lite. He should repair his robes and his lagging 
and clean h,s furniture and his room, bete Ue 
^ his practice of concentration. (5) The place 
^ ly, m which the practice is to begin, should be^care- 
y selected. Such a place should be a dwelling which 
m neither too far nor too near, is easy of access, not 
crowded by day. with little sound or noise at night 
scarcely eKposeJ to wind, beat and crawling creatures.”’ 

{t>). The Material Dence of Kad ^; 

The maten^ upon which the monk is required to mn- 
centrate in the Earth-deviee is a quantity of earth of a 
particnlar quality. The object of concentration becomes 
imsuitable for the purpose if wrong colours are mixed, 
ence, the clay of the Ganges stream is recommended, 
he device should not be set up in the middle of the 
Dumastery where distraciiong are many. It should be 
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witliin the iioniuies of the moiiiisiery and tii a covered 
place. 

There aie two kinds of device, movable and stationary. 
In the former case, a eloth or a piece of leather is tied to 
four sticks. On the cloth is spread finely ground earth 
from which all foreign matter has been eliminated. In 
the case of Rtationaiy device the sticks should be driven 
into the ground and creepers should be planted round the 
device. The size should be “that of tray or of pot-lid.” 
The earth on its receptacle should be ^smooth like the 
surface of a drum/’ 

(r). Posture and Menial Adjustmenti 

The monk, after he has performed his ablutions, 
should sit at a distance of about forty-five inches from the 
device. Too close a position would give a view of details 
of the fault of the device, engrossing the attention. The 
position and the posture must both be comfortable so that 
they do not impede attention. 

Even the manner of looking at the device is specifical¬ 
ly prescribed. “By opening too wide, the eye gets tired 
and the circle becomes too clear on which account the sign 
does not manifest itself to him. When the eye opens too 
narrowly, the circle does not become clear, the mind 
slackens; thus, again, the sign is not manifested. There¬ 
fore like a man who sees the reflection of his face on the 
surface of a mirror, he should open the eye with an even 
gaze.” The monk should begin by reminding himself that 
the device would prove efficacious as it has Ijeen to the 
various Bnddha-personalities through the ages. He 
should also have faith in the ultimate success of his spiri¬ 
tual undertaking, 

(iii) What Kasii^ Aims at\ 

The act of concentration seems to consist of three 
phases. In the first phase, the monk tries to abolish the 
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sense of separation from his particular devico and the 
earth as an extended reality. “He (the monk) should let 
the device and the physical basis assume one and the same 
colour,” Secondly, the monk directs his attention to the 
concept earth, helping the mind in its task by a recital 
of one of the synonyms of the term “earth”. The third 
phase is called the grasping of the sign. So far as I am 
able to understand, it consists in the comprehension of the 
full connotation of the term “earth” together with a 
generalised image. 

A note on this last point may define the nature of the 
experience that ^ma to be aimed at here. An image of 
an object when it appears in consciousness may undergo 
four types of change, (a). It fluctuates and gradually 
passes out of the field of attention, to reappear in dreams 
and day-dreams and also suddenly in moments of lelaxa- 
tion, (b). It may acquire a meaning and a verbal 
symbol which obscure the image-experience. In this way 
it becomes a concept, {cj. It stimulates associated 
images and builds up with them an entire configuration. 
(<j). Lastly^ it becomes a generalised image of the type 
that mediaeval realism spoke. The image “table” comes 
to possess a character of such wide generality that it can 
lepresent any particQlai- kind of table. So far as I have 
been able to gather from the description, the fourth type 
of esperience seems to aimed at in the practice of 

It is (hus enjoined in the case of f^athari-kasi^ that 
once the sign, has been grasped, the devotee should not sit 
at the place of the Aosina-stmiulus. “He should enter 
his aboile; there he should sit and develop.” He must 
take all care not to make any delay in the continuance of 
the practice, “Then, if the tender concentration peri¬ 
shes for any reason of inappropriateness, the monk should 
go to the place where the Kasina object is, “take the sign, 
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c?ome back, and sitting in comfort, develop it; he ahouJd 
repeatedly lay it to heart, consider it with applied and 
sustained thinking,” 

The dial motion between this type of image of the 
Kasina object and that wbieh arises at the first moment 
when the monk fixates, is that "in the former the fault of 
the device appears; the latter is like the disc of a mirror 
taken out of a bag, or a welkbumishcd conch-vessel. It 
possesses neither colour, nor form”. The absence of im¬ 
purity seems to exclude after-image and eidetic image. 
The absence of colour and form seems to exclude the memory 
image, “To the winner of concentration”, says the text, 
“it is just a mode of appearance, and is born of fierception." 
This suggests the exclusion of the concept. Hence, I 
suggest that the aims at developing a ^snsi'cdisffd 

image which i$ ‘psychologically midway between the con¬ 
ceptual processes, on the one hoMd, and the percept'ual 
processes on the other. 

The purpose of developing a generalised image of this 
type seems to he three-fold; 

(j) Since the senses are normally oriented to exter¬ 
nal objects, an image of this order would do 
less violence to human nature than fixation 
upon a conceptual object. It would be a 
better device than fixation upon memory 
images inasmuch as the latter are more 
fluctuating. Thus, a generalised image 
oilers a better opportunity for steady appli- 
cation of attention. A concept trails away 
into new mcaniogB. The memory image 
brings ever new associationa in their wake. 
The generalised imago remains relatively 
constant and is thns a better object of 
fixation. 
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(w) Secondly, such generalised images seem to 
constitute the natural territory of mind in 
which the purely subjective and the object- 
QQiitents meet. It is well-known that some 
of the processes of spiritual discipline aim 
at cultivating a kind of spiritual cptioferxn 
aye which stands midway between introver¬ 
sion and extroversion. Fixation ui>on a 
generali-sed image may, in a sense, be the 
beginning of the eycl&peam, Quilook. 

(w) A generalised image of this type, appearing 
both to the sensory function and the intel¬ 
lect, inhibits all particular mental functions 
TiHue of its uniformity of constitution. 
All is earth, air, fire or water. The other 
mental functions, associations, memories and 
attitudes are inhibited by the persisting 
uniformity of the Kasinarimaye, At the 
same time, the initial beliefs with which the 
practice begins, have a chance to proliferate 
on the relatively empty field of conscious¬ 
ness. It is thus that the eestasy eoncentra- 
tim grows. The pattern of mind resembles 
that so often found among people on a 
holiday who gaxe out at sea or look down 
upon the plane from the top of a hill. Both 
of these are said to expel the presistent 
thoughts and memories of daily life from 
the mind. 
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III 

The Technic &f Attention in the Knskjitir Saira School 

The most varied methods for securing coticeatration 
of attention for spiritual diKcipline are adopted the 
Kashmir Saiva Bchool. These range from the adjustment 
of attention to specific sensory objects to fixation upon 
social situations, that oiler fulfilment of inatinctive drives 
to the intent contemplation of conceptual cohstmetions. 
The aim of attentional discipline is to develop a non-rela¬ 
tional (Nirvikalpa) mode of consciousness. This signifies 
a mode of experience that no longer fluctuates, lying 
midway between the opposite poles of mbject-ohject con- 
semusness and of internality and externality. It is said 
to be devoid of sensory contents and to implicate a sense 
of vastness, of the infinite expanse of reality. The feel¬ 
ing of self-hood and the consciousness of the body totally 
disappear.^* 

(i) Sensory Objects of A ttention ; 

One should fixate on hollow vessels such as jars, 
taking care not to pay any attention to the sides and the 
base. When concentration is complete and the mind rests 
on the object of fixation, the desired non-relational state 
arises. 

(ft) It is again, suggested that the eyes should be 
directed to treeless regions at the liase of hills. All the 
mental states disappear and the predispositions (Fri/ir) 
that build np mental configorations, diminish in their 
potent y. 

(e) One should stand near wells or other deep depres¬ 
sions and look downwards. If one stands, says the com¬ 
mentator, on the top of a hill and looks downward, the 
same purpose will be served. When the plane of experi- 


Vijtmna - WuiiTOva , 26, 30, and 40. 
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ence becomes Doo-relatioDal the habitual raeDlal states 
aDd operations subside. 

Fixate vibnial attention on any object and imme- 
lately wilhdi'aw it. Tbc mental Xunctioas would come to 
a cessation, they would lapse into a non-relational state. 

(^) Fixate attention on the tones produced from a 
atrmged musical instrument. The pitch of these tonel 
should be serially given from the higher to the lower 
^es. \\hen the sensoiy experience ceases^ the mind 
becomes like the supreme spaoe^expanse”; it bet«mea dis¬ 
sociated f]-om all experiences past and present.'® 

if) Keep up a oontinuons fixation on the placid sk'v 
The mind becomes immobile and enters into the nature 

of the Bhairava representing an expanse of non-relational 
consGionsDess. 

(?) It is rm-immended that the eyes should be fixated 
on e sun at day time, on the moon at night, and ou the 
glow of the lamp mside the house. The mind under such 
condi ton slowly tmicbes upon the pure consciousness 
(A) A finger or any other part of the bcxly may be 
pierced with a needle. Attention should he fixated to 

such parts. The mind under such conditions smoothly 
proceeds to the Bhairam state. ^ 

niece lu-e cone of the methods suggested in a tent 
which IS regarded an authoritative by competent scholars 
These are probably many more of such methods. Tho 

aim of all of them seems to be to induce a non-relational 
pJane of experience. 


(ii) Fixation upon Imaginal Objects'. 

(a) Think of the skin of your body as the baae of all 
mei t matter and external objects. Think of the interior 
of the cover of skin as empty. Your self-consciousness 


fftid., 41. 69, 60, 

F. aa 


77, &4, 93. ns, nnd 120. 
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will disappear and a oonsciousnesa of supreme expanse 
will gradually grow upon the mind. 

(6) Picture to yourself that the fire of final dissolu¬ 
tion has caught the big toe of your right leg. Imagine 
that the whole body is burnt into nothingness, A placid 
seif-ill cm mating andf therefore, conscious reality emerges 
out of such contemplation, 

(c) The whole universe should be pictured as consum¬ 
ed by the fire of dissolution in the same way. A eelf- 
consciouaness as the residual reality would finally emerge, 
(if) Concentrate your mind on the idea, says the text, 
that the universe all around you is entirely empty. The 
field of knowledge becomes non-relational and the mind 
finally loses itself in the va-st expanse of reality.'® 

(ff) Think of a night of impenetrable darkness, says 
the text. Concentrate on the image of darkness with eyes 
closed. The Bhairava, as represented by the non-rela¬ 
tional state will descend on your mind. Concentrate on 
the darkness around you with the eyes open. The same 
goal will be reached. 

Many such situations are recommended for atten- 
tional fixation. The ends sought are thi't^fold: the 
(iltuhitneTit of (1 stfiie of 'purs couseioitsnsss devoid- of ony 
dsfinite content., of self-con sciousness or ^ I'-conscionetlcsSt 
find of a non-refational plmie of experk nee. 

(iii) Concentration upon Certain Momen tory Fkmes of 
Expenence : The Middle Etate {Madkyahhma). 

(fi) A sense of reality ia said to dawn upon the mind 
when two different ideas are entertained and when they 
are simnltanetmsly and completely inhibited, attention 
being given to a contentless consciousness which oonsti- 
tutes the interval between the two ideas. 


Ibid., 48, 33, 53, 87 and 88. 
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(*■) The same priocipie is suggested in a simpler 
form. When a specific meaning^eonfigiiration fades 
away and consciousDess thi'ough skilful practice, is main¬ 
tained in an objectless condition, a vivid sense of reality 
gradually appears. 

(c) When the mind ceases to think of gross objects, 
attention is to be directed to internal states. The mind 
I’eaches a non-relational plane and a sense of reality 
emerges. 

{(i) When the adjustment of a sense-organ for the 
perception of external objects ceases or when a sensory 
process is iuhibited through its rivalry with others, con¬ 
sciousness lapses into an objectless state. Fixation upon 
such consciousness leads to the growth of a sense of 
reality. 

(fi) A desire or impulse about to take shape should 
at once he brought to an end. Mind relapses into a state 
of placidity. Fixation upon consciousness in its pure 
and objectless state is a step towards the comprehension 
of reality, 

{/) A dual operation of attention is suggested in the 
foUowing method; let the mind be directed to .objects 
that stimulate the emotion-impulae systems, such as, sex, 
anger and greed. Such concentration leaves a residual 
awareness which is the essence of the conscious reality. 
Concentration upon this phase would naturally lead "to 
the revelation of the nature of reality. 

Attention in these instances is directed to traimtional 
states of e&jisciousttess. It is a dilRcult task of introvert 
self-observation, rendered more uncertain by the rarity 
of the states, 1 et it is not impossible to secure the con¬ 
ditions necessary for such manipulation of attention. 
The psychologj^ of anch fixation will be considered later. 


61, 63, 80, 89, 101. llC, and 129. Aho note the 
cnininentaries to the verses. 
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(iv) Attention l>irect€d to Certain Conceptual 
Conetrwtions : 


(a) It is recommended that attention Bhoidd be con- 
centratcfl on the inspiratory and the ejypiratory pauses 
neffloctmg altogether the processes of in$pirati&n and 
expiratim. In the alternative, attention may be direct¬ 
ed to the state when air has been comiiletely breathed in. 
Under such oonditions, says the test, there arises a liense 
of joy similar to the joy of ses. 

(i>) There are words in Sanskrit that end in an aspi¬ 
rate sound. It is recommended that attention should be 
fixated on the aspirate alone, leaving out the other vowels 
and consonants. When the mind loses all other contents 
excepting this, it comes into contact with the reality as 
pure consciouflness. 

(t) Conceive of your consciousness as an entity apart 
fjTom your body. Think of this cottftciouaness as belong¬ 
ing to other bodies as well. Direct your attention to the 
conception of a consciousness as common to all bodies, A 
few days of such attentional practice, says the text, culti¬ 
vates the feelmg that one’s consciousness expands all over 
the QUJ verse. 


When the attention is directed to one object, all 
other things should be thought of as nothing. Thus, the 
hi^gher degree of attention, the focus, is directed to the 
object, while the field of dispersed attention consists of a 
^ sense of nothingness. Such contemplation leads to 
quiescence of all mental activities. 


(f) \Ucii tte awarencK of T aod -JUine' ce.asea and 
attentj™ .s dir^tod to the conception of nothingness, 

n f'‘f' to its own natural 

si^te of balaDce and qaiesc^y^ce,** 

“f attention, in all these instances, i, a 


nu., M. 91. m, 122. sad 131 . 
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meaning that mteilect seizes upon. The oonceptual pro- 
Jesses and define a specified phase of conscious- 

, ^ ^ * norma y appears as a short-lived moment in 
he Lontinmiin of experience. Sncb fixation is said to 
^^iire balance ami qmescence of mind, expansion of eon- 
soiousness and reveJation of reality. 


PsTCHOLOcrcAL Theory ofthe^aiva Technic 

(1) hai the Technic Aims at I 

attention described in the preceding 
sa.d to ustor in nevernt type, of peyehologi J ' 

(«) In ac Bret place, attention to certain ttojes of 

wi?h*ie'’IX*’‘*“'d * P*'"^ °t esperienea 

e. The latter is described in the followina manner ■ 
there anses an internal sense of joy bfendedTra 
»mpleu awareness of the ego or tbe I loelJtlaL 

ence, tixe whole universe and the self aiP fr^h ^ i 

reality. The n.ani,o,re^ 7 
latent m the mind as in the d/ndijmnni site t 
manner of ovules inside the pod." ’ 

aima^al^.“™^ experience which the teehnio 

aims at securing is pnre conscionsness. as a neneml ex ' 

pause of mere awaieness witiont any ob4 It 

aims at projecting (“expanding- and "spr^in^- ^ 
ttanslations of the term) the pure awarena-s gras^ to 

tons be<™«.. a vast expan* of consoionsnims. 

Thirdly, there arise in this technie n 

planes of experience described above. ^ 
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(f/) Fourthly, the prooess of fixation of attention is 
correlated with a aenae of joy, (This last phase has been 
explained in another paper previously published,) 

(e) And lastly, the process of fixation and the conse¬ 
quent transformation of mental functions bring into 
relief a vivid sense of the self. The explanation to be 
aimed at in this section will conaiat in exhibiting how 
the process of attentional fixation may produce these 
changes in the field of oonaciousneaa. 

(2) iiensory A ttention tmd its i*cssihle Consequence^ 

Attention directed to sensory phenomena is said to 
* give rise to a non-relational field of experience. The 
pjooess may be described in the following manner:— 

(^) The process of fixation in the context specified 
above, involves: (i) the inliibition of all tendencies to 
action; (i:) A strict limitation of attention to a specified 
phase of experience, e,g., attention to a sound and not to 
the instillment, to the base of the hil] and not to the sur¬ 
roundings, to the small injury on a finger and not to 
any other part of the body (iii) the conseijuent inhibition 
of the function of judgment which usually accompanies 
the action attitude and the tendencies of integration 
operative in the field of perception, 

(6) Such fitxation induces what in structural Psy¬ 
chology, is called the >rorfss'-attitiide as distinguished 
from the '-attitude. 

((:) Experimental evidence shows that the continuum 
of experience divides itself, under such condition, into a 
number of phenomenal units. It is found, for instance, 
that there appear in aesthesiometric experiments “several 
perceptive forms between exact oneness and clear two- 
noss. Under the process-altitude all of |Lbese jntea-me- 
diate forms are reported. Under the stimnh^-mitude 
however, whatever is not one. is reported as two The 
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experiments of Britz, a^ain, allowed how in the Tachisto- 
acopic presentation of coloured geometrical figures, forms 
not presented were reported by the subjects, DalJenbaeh 
also found a similar phenomenon in his experiments on 
attention, The subjective forms comprise from 'spots’, 
flicks and ‘blurs’ to well-defined geometrical figures^® 

((^) The continuity and unity of experience is thus 
broken up into phenomenal phases which are usually 
observed as parts of a single field in an immediate mode 
of awareness. The inhibition of the reaction attitude 
and of the processes of perception and association places 
the experience of the environment on the lower level of 
attention, in the field of "apprehension” in Wundt’s 
sense. Hence, the whole field of consciousness comprising 
the focus and the fringe becomes a field of non-relational 
experience. 

(e) A non-relational field of experience is said to 
convey a ?ense of reality that no other form of knowledge 
possesses. Such experience, acrording to Bradley, carri^ ^ 
a sense of living emotion” and comprises "everything of 
which in any sense I am aware”; it is a “knowing and* 
being in one.”^" It is also the neutral base from which 
opposing types of lieliefs and judgments may emerge, as 
Bradley’s own dialectical presentation shows. It is 
possible, then, that a new scheme of beliefs and judgments 
will take shape in the context of the principles, attitudes 
and imagery of the Saiva cult. 

(/) Again, the non-relational experience considei'ed 
in this context is very similar to the fore-oonseioiis of 
Freudian Psychology. It is the point of confluence of 


Shifty of thp Stimulus 
of 


^An ExperimeLtal mm 
. 'SntjerHTe 

pp, ClJ—7^1, fiiitl pp. i4'J—1C3 

Sen Gupta—‘'Toy” ■‘n.-light” and ‘Ton.^elutinn'' as Phj-uaes 
p- Myaticul Experience Phil, and RtUffion, 194 P). 

Ettai/t on Truth and licaUt}/, Ch. vi. 
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the unconscious and conscious stresses and trends of the 
personality. As perceptions and ideals become articulate 
in beliefs and judgments the nuances of the unconscious 
tendencies interlace with the thought processes. There 
grows up in this manner, a new plane and pattern of 
personality in the wake of the tet^hnic of attention dis¬ 
solving the ordered scheme of daily exjierient» into the 
melting pot of non-relational immediacy. 

(3) Tht Theory of Attention to imaye-objecis i 

Attention directed to objects and situations repcesent- 
^ in terms of images, gives rise to three types of transfor¬ 
mation 

(i) There is a growth of non-relational experience. 

<ii) A self-illuminating conscious reality is im¬ 
mediately felt, 

(iii) A witnessing consciousness, i.e., a self-con¬ 
scious observer of mental functions, gradually 
emerges. It is necessary to explain how 
, these transformations take place. 

(a) . The imaginable situation to which attention is 
fixated in the &iiva technic is a visual expanse. The 
picture of void or of the dense darkness of the night, both 
build op a vision of uniform expanse. But such unifor¬ 
mity would break up into phenomenal units in the course 
of attentional exercises as considered above, A non-re¬ 
lational experience will emerge in the same maimer a.s 
in the t*i-e of a sensory continuum. 

(b) . A fixation on the picture of dissolution of the 
body and of things of the universe, leaves the mind with¬ 
out any content. A content less consciousness, then is 
grasped in immediate experience and becomes, for this 

reason, the sole reality. For. imagination has dissolved 
away eveiythtng else. 
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(c). The mechaniam of the witnessing cons^ciousness 
is somewhat different. The feeling of self hood is a com¬ 
plex of organic and kinaesthetic sensations according to 
both Janies and Wandt. It majr be physiologically cor¬ 
related with a complex process of circulation of the ner¬ 
vous Impulse between the various cortical and thalamic 
regions. Thus, the self-feeling may be represented as (i) 
a system of memories (cortical asKociations), (ii) a system 
of emotions, Inpulses and organic sensations (thalamic 
associations), (iii) a system of idea or plans connected witti 
the action and emotional functions (thalamo-cortical as- 
^lations), and <iv) an experience of durable unity or sub^ 
jective jwmt of reference (correlated with a nodal poi^ 
ill the circulation of the neiwous impulse), 

T^ image of dissolution of tile world upon which 
attention is fixated gradually leads to the cessation of the 
memory pictures and of emotions. The inhibition of the 
action , attitude, and disappearance of specific objects of . 
the environment dissolve the ego conceived as a process of 
realisation of a plan or idea. The self-feeling is thus 
experienced as a durable unity— as a point of reference ' 
that persists vis a vis the image of the void into which all 
else has been dissolved. 

I'he psychological constitution of this point of re¬ 
ference or the witnessing consciousness is of considerable 
theoretic interest. Freud suggests that the separation of 
an observing function from the totality of mental life is 
most likely a norma! process. The witnessing ego is the 
super-ego which represents the parental function, an im¬ 
pression of which every mind carries within itself. The 
separation of the super-ego is really a schism between the 
traditional authority and the desires and impulses of the 
individual*' This interpretation, however, would 


Freud, The .Vcw Inti^ductoru 

F. 39 


uret, pp, 83—86. 
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not readily be applicable in the present context. For, in 
the instances that we are conaidering, the mpnlsea and 
the objects which they implicate have both,for the time 
being, lost their specificity in the general expanse which 
imagination is called upon to represent to the mind. The 
punitive function that the tradition and the parental 
authority imply, has no part to play when both impulses 
and their objective have come to nought. 

We may approach the problem on the basis of the 
analysis of self-consciousness or the pure ‘I' offered by 
James and Wundt, Though old, there is nothing of a 
more recent date to supersede the perspicacity of the 
view. According to James, the self is the “intermediaiy 
between ideas and overt acts and would be a collection of 
activities, physiologically in no essential way different from 
the activities themselves. , . . The nuclear self would be 
adjustments collectively considered.'’^ Hence, the con¬ 
stituents of the self-feeiing, conceived as a psychological 
complex, are the organic and kinaesthetic sensations. 

Wundt also thinks of the experience of self as a per- 
manent mass of feelings immediately or remotely subject 
to will. He speaks of two kinds of awareness of the self : 
a wide and a narrow one. In the former case, every mental 
act comes to standing relation to the will. In the latter 
(iasc, the self-feeling adheres more upon the “inner activity 
of apperception, over against which our own body and all 
representations connected with it, appear as external 
objects, different from our proper seif”. The conscious- 
ne3.<i "contracted down to the process of apperception" is 
called by Wundt, the ‘Ego’.®* 

Wundt postulates a specific function of appercep¬ 
tion, with a well-defined physiological Itasis. The conscious¬ 
ness that arises as a resultant of this function is, for him, 

“.laraw, Principlet, i. p. 

p, 303; TrVyatlt'ft yiew quoted in the foot-note. 
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the aelf-ooD3cioiisiKfsg. The questionable validity of the 
conception of apperceptive function and the more ques- 
tionabie validity of localisation of that function, render 
the notion of the self in this narrow sense insecure, Heuce^ 
neither Freud's nor Wundt's views are of help to us in this 
context. 

T suggest the following interpretation in the light of 
these theories; when the external world dissolves into a 
sense of uniform emptiness, attention directed to thia ex¬ 
panse of void builds up either a non-relational held in the 
manner considered above, or it recoils towards other ter¬ 
mini. The other dominant sensory object ia the complex 
of organic and kinaesthetio sensations of which James and 
Wundt speak. These become better integrated and more 
vivid in the field of attention. For, the organic senaations 
do not usually yield to attentional analysis. There is no 
chance, therefore, of their building up phenomejtal jfbasnjf 
as in the cases of visual and auditory sensations. 

All experience that man acquires enters into fusion 
with this group of dominant sensations and are part and 
parcel with the ego-feeling which is the correlate of the 
organic-kinaesthetic sensation-aunplex. The experiences 
which are not assimilated into this complex are inhibited 
due to their small attention value. Hence, there remains 
only the ego-feeling as the residual experience. 

(4) WAdii Atteniion to Conceptual Constructions 

Achieves ; 

Attentien directed to the phases of sensory experience 
and conceptual constructions are said to achieve four 
different kinds of result; (a) feeling of joy resembling 
that of sex, (b) realisation of pure-consciousneas, (c) the 
whole universe as consciousness or expansion of conscious¬ 
ness, and (d) a sense of balance and quiescence. We shall 
try to understand how far these consequenoes may be 
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expected to ensue from the specific type of attentional 
adjustment. 

(a). A sense of joy of a specific order arises when 
attention is fixated to the inspiratory and the expiratory 
pauses. In the phenomenon of abdominal breathing and 
in the respiration of the intercostal type, there ia also a* 
moTement, more or less extensive, of the reproductive 
organs. The sensations from these are obscured by those 
of deep respiration in the normal course of things. When, 
however, the pauses are fixated, the feeling of pleasure 
from the stimulation of the reproductive mechanism re¬ 
adily blends with the experience of relative relaxation. 
Hence, arises the joy that resembles the pleasure of sex. 
I follow in this interpretation very largely the idea con¬ 
veyed to me by one whom I have every reason to believe* 
to be skilled in the breathing practices and to be a reliable 
observer. 

(h). The short lived aspirate sound at the dose of a 
syllable, called in Sanskrit the Visargah, when isolated 
from the rest of the syllable, is the last pha.se of expiration. 
When attention is fixated to it, there is seemingly an empty 
awareness. For, the dying phase of expiration does not 
provide consciousness with any vivid content. And the 
feeling of relative relaxation that accompanies the process 
of expiration blends with such awareness. This is probably 
the pure consciousness referred to in the practice. 

(c) Fixation of attention upon consciousness as dist¬ 
inct from the body, is said to lead to the experience of the 
woild as pure conaciousoess. The phase of tx>nsciousnes 3 
grasped within the span of the particular act of attention 
spreads all over the universe.' The phenomenon eg n be 
explained in the following way : when attention is direc¬ 
ted to self, or oonscionsness itself, one grasps an organic- 
kinaesthetic sensation-com pi ex, a be<wussts€iT^slci§e or 
expel ience similar to the Pure-phi^ which is an experience 
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of pure cbange or movement. The successive acts of atten¬ 
tion serve to define the character of this experience as they 
do in the Ausfrage experiment. If one observes his experi¬ 
ence in the light of what is called the ‘prccess-attittide, the 
pure experience appears merely as a phase of a total 
mental operation. Men and things of every day experience ^ 
remain in the background. When one assumes the 
meaniriff-attitude^ the pure experience slides into the back¬ 
ground and the meanings, objects and contents gain' in 
vividness. If these two attitudes oscillate, pure conscious¬ 
ness vvould appear to interlace with all the objects of 
daily experience. These would, then, appear to possess 
the pure usinsciousness that attention al practice has 
singled out. There would be an expansion, of the con¬ 
sciousness felt by the individual subject. Or, again, 
the technic of attention may cure some kind of a balance 
or a middle position between the two attitudes. In that 
case, too, the pure consciousness would seem to pervade 
the entire world of men and things. 

(d) A sense of peace and balance is said to set in, 
when there is a fixation of attention on a specified object 
on the one hand, and ‘thinking away of the rest of the 
vvorld’, on the other hand. The interpretation seems to be 
as follows. Each object and situation is a terminus for 
a group of emotions and reaction attitudes. A world of 
manifold objects and situation, then, would be likely to 
precipitate a conflict between these response patterns. 
When it becomes possible to think away the external world, 
inoongniity of emotions, rivalry of the several motor 
attitudes, and the sense of incoherence of ideas, all cease. 
The process of fixation on a single object makes such 
inhibition easier and, at the same time, serves to direct the 
interests already dissociated from their objects, to a new 
terminus, namely, the object of fixation. A condition of 
peace and quiet would thus set in to the e.\tent to 
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whicK the twofold act of attention and iidiibition 
succeeds, 

(te) The Role of Attention in the of Spiritual 

Discipline ; 

A liesuin^ and Conclusion. 

The process of attention is utilised for many pur¬ 
poses in our daily life. We attend to things for their 
clear perception and retention, for precise comprehen¬ 
sion and evocation of latent associations, for withdrawing 
our mind from unpleasant situations and for gaining an 
easy control over our mental life. The scheme of spiri¬ 
tual discipline, too, utilises the technic of attention for 
securing a number of ends, 

(i) We have seen that a common technic of attention 
is to project all mental functions upon mythic scenes and 
mythical personalities. This type of culture is recommend¬ 
ed alike in Christianity and in the various strands of 
Hindu tradition. It seems to serve three difTerent 
purposes: 

(a) The myth-pictures, like dreama, possess a, 
manifest as also a latent meaning. Just as 
a dream haunts the mind suffusing all 
thoughts and feelings with its implicit sig¬ 
nificance, so does the myth. The mythic 
objects thus displace the normal perceptions 
and ideas. The latent significanoe of 
myths steals into the fringe of consciousness 
and insinuates itself into the unorganiBed 
mass of purposes and meanings yet to take 
shape. The process of attentional fixation 
of mythic images and scenes thus transforms 
the conscious states impregnating them with 
a new strand of meanings oono^ed in the 
myths. 
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(b) The new perspective of mind serves to interlace 

the mythic images with the facts and events 
of daily life and thus to give rise to a new 
plane of experience. This order of mental 
life which refers neither to the facts of the 
external world nor to a conceptual scheme, 
henceforth undergoes a process that the 
Gestalt school calls ‘structuration' as atteU' 
tion dwells on it continuously. 

(c) The new order of experience thus established 

in the field of attention reacts and is re* 
acted upon by the entire range of the per^ 
sonality-processes, manifest and latent, the 
processes of knowledge, desire, feelings, pur¬ 
poses and attitudes. Thus, a new kind of 
, integration is achieved between the vital, 

experiential and the mythic planes, between 
the conscious and the unconscious thoughts 
and impulses. 

(i*) Such integration, inasmuch as it resolves the 
endemic conflicts of mind, secures a certain degree of 
stability for the mental personality and a aetise of inde* 
pendence of the forces of environment that operate upon 
man The personality can alter its orientations to things 
and its inner diispcsitions at will. It can also carry its 
spiritual adjustments and objects acrotss the vicissitudes to 
which the mental life is subject. For, the mythic pictures 
have become ‘generalised’ images in the eoursc of atten* 
tional fixation. This is the kind of transformation that 
occurs in the case of the Buddhist Kasinas. Henceforth, 
they attain a peculiar status : (1) they do not change with 
the changing moods and thus give rise to a sense of their 
objectivity; and (2) yet, they remain the content of a parti¬ 
cular mind. In this manner, the personality can dwell 
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in a mtieu of things, ideas and personalities that it it¬ 
self creates. 

(lit) The practice of attention by this method thus 
helps to secures a condition of introversion. Tor, the 
mind need not malte any excursion outside of itself for 
any adjustment that implicates an emotion or an abiding 
purpose. This is what the Yo^a^sutras describe as the 
process of Dh^ratui and this is what the Buddhist technic 
of attention aims at. 

(4r) Such withdrawal of the personality from its 
setting in the world of men and things worts a profound 
change in the psycho-physical organism. Its moods, 
and impulses, its ideas and outlook, in fact, its whole 
character gradually alters its pattern. Side by side, there 
occur profound physical changes. These send the signals 
of their progress and direction in the form of sensory and 
attitudtnal experiences, of which ther© are many in¬ 
stances in the writings of the mj^tics, lK:>th Eastern and 
Western. The personality, psychically and physicaly, be¬ 
comes renewed into a fresh configuration. 

(^) Out of the perpetual process of renewal that 
lends novelty and romance to the seeming monotony of 
the mystic life, are born two characteristic modes of 
experience: 

(a) There grows upon the mind a fiense of unison 
with the ideas anti the mystic personalities 
that attention selects out of the rich pattern 
of tradition and culture. Tile identity of 
the self with the Hamsa, the symbol of real¬ 
ity, considered in another paper, is an in¬ 
stance in point." This may, probably, be 
similar to the phenomenon described by 


If t* .‘'Tj'^General TLeory of Recital*. See J^>unla^ of the V P. 
ItttitiTiiial htmiety, 1£HI. {Ajapamithtfa), ^ e l .i . 
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Freud as tie process of identification of tie 
ego with the super-ego.** 

(b) The continued process of attention upon the 
mythic scenes naturally induces change in 
the object of fixation. The personalities, 
Kadha and Krishna, Christ, Mary and the 
angels of whom the mediaeval saints speak, 
appear in the course of the practice of atten¬ 
tion in varying roles and configurations. 
Such change reflexively alters the Aufgabe 
that lies implicit or explicit in the process 
of attentional preparation. A changing 
Aufgabe induces new attitudes and new 
BawussUein^lagen, These, however, are 
processes that are said to be free from sen¬ 
sory contents I they may be regarded as 
phases of consciousness that have not taken 
up any sensory or conceptual form. It ia 
for this reason that Kashmir Saivisni pre¬ 
scribes fixation of attention upon the transi¬ 
tional phases of sensory and emotive experi¬ 
ence. Attentional process serves in this 
manner to bring into relief the phase of 
conscionsness, that survives, even when all 
the meanings and images that senses and 
interest of action impose upon it, are sub¬ 
tracted. 

Such a residual consciousness must in some sense be 
timeless. For, it eludes the change and transformation 
that go on in the world of perception and are reflected 
into the mental life. For, the pure consciousness rejects 
all material and sensory images and imports. And this 

as Freot!, The Nem JniraJvctorsf Leeturet. the Chapter 

nil the AnatomT of tbfi Mpntal PersonalitTr 

P. 40 
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IB one of the senses in which the technic of attention 
achieves the mystic end. 

The technic of attention, then, serves the mystic end 
in several ways. It integrates the difierent orders of 
impulse and experience. It infuses a new meaning and 
purpose into thought and conduct. It directs the mind 
from its setting in the world of thin^, inwards into its 
own essentia] being. It raises the self to a new plane in 
unison with the reality that it seeks and perseveres for by 
constant fixation. And it gives a taste of pure conscious* 
ness of a plane of life that denies all that is subject to 
change and death. 


MAHAVIRA NIRVAjSA 
AND SOME OTHER IMPORTANT DATES IN 
ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY 


B7 

Pbofessor H. C, Seth, M.A,, Ph,D. (London). 

There is almost a general agreement amongst the 
modern scholai^ that Buddha died within a few years of 
480 B.C, Elsewhere I have argued afresh for 487 B.C. 
as the date of Buddha Nirrana.^ There is a great deal 
of uneertamty even now as regards the equally important 
date of Mahavira Nirvana. The traditional chronology 
of the Svetambara sect of the Jains given in Tapagachha 
Pattavali- and Merutunga’s Vicar^reni,* * which has been 

^ "Buddha Nirvaaia and Bome other datea in Ancient Indian 
CLrofunlogy". Indian Cnltiire, Ynl. 3, pp. 306 ff; and 

alflo ‘'Chroaoloej' of the A^kan InscriptioiiB", Jonmal of Indian 
Hiatory. VoL AVTI, Part 3. 

* 3f oiRi i 

a nfiftTft rrin mu 

wiiingwf f whf (tKH) i 
«t5Wt alir^ (toi) (?p) ii^ii 

f?rf*rw—mgftvn ftp) =gvr (vo) i 

flV ^ (t?) ffca ^ (if) lllJl 

—T^apai^nc/iha Fa\iovali> 

* F FimcV Fttn TiiaHftt i 

if vitFfr II 

^ ^VPPiflFTPREfN' I 
TTHTTFTW FfTnUl h) 

F^ 'fjjff’I g fir i 

FS(Ff gflflpj ?rtFr^ ipfiiw ii 

WrihiT—ITT^VIII!! Fff ^FSfF ^ FTH^ < 

Fv iltF FI# Fma II 

ftFfiFtVFtviFTFItFF^fl I 

#4 pr vi!r?tTFFFfmnr«is^ f vfFg' ii 
ftflnOSmrFT VCFt FftrFT I 

ftnjRsiel ii 

ifWifFf'im; FFfF; 71 j: 1 

7IH#F7FtTflw JrtMdh*Wt II —^^erutufigat Vic&Ttr^ni, 
817 
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made familiar by European scholars like Biihler, Jacobi 
and Charpentier, puts MahavTra Nirv^a 470 years before 
the Vikrama era. As the beginning of the Vikrama era 
aynchronisea with 58 B.C. these traditions give 528 B,C, 
as the date of Mahavira Nirva^ift, These traditions 
record that Mahavira died on the same night as Falaka 
was anointed king in AvantT, and 470 years between 
Mahavira Nirvana and the eommenceiaent of the Vikrama 
era are made up of the reign-periods of the following 
kings and dynasties: 

Years. 


Palaka ... ... 60 

Nandas ... 155 

Maury as ... ,,, 108 

Pusyamitra ... ... 30 

Balamitra and Bhanumitra ... 60 

Nahavana or Nahavabana ... 40 

Qar’dahhilla ... ... 13 

Saka 4 


470 

After this in Merutnhga's Vicar^ieinl w© have 135 
years assigned to Vikramaditya and his dynasty, after 
whichj or 605 years after Mahavira Nirvana, comes the 
gaka King who displaces the dynasty of Vikram^itya. 

Much credit has not been given by modern scholars 
to the Jain traditional date of 528 B.C. for the death of 
Mahavira. This date puts too big a gap between Buddha 
and Mahavira to make them contemporaneous, which 
fact is so clearly implied in both the Buddhist as well as 
the Jain traditions. This difficulty was pointed out by 
Jarl Charpentier. He observes, "The Jains themselves 
have preserved chronological records concerning Mahavira 
and the succeeding pontiffs of the Jaio church, which 
may have been begun at a oompaiatively early date. But 
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it seema qnite clear that, at the time when these Imts were 
put into their present form, the real date of Mahavlra 
had already either been forgotten or was at least doubt¬ 
ful. The traditional date of Mahavira’s death on which 
the Jains base their chronological calculations corresponds 
to the year 470 before the foundation of the Vikrama era 
in 58 B.C., 528 B.C. This reckoning is based main¬ 

ly on a list of kings and dynasties, who are supposed to 
have reigned between 528 and 58 B.C,, hut the list is 
absolutely valueless, as it confuses rulers of Ujjain, 
Magadha, and other kingdoms; and some of these may 
perhaps have been contemporary, and not successive as 
they are represented. Moreover, if we adopt the year 
528 B.C., it would exclude every possibility of Mahavlra 
having preached his doctrine at the same time as Buddha, 
as the Buddhist texts assert; for there is now a general 
agreement among scholars tlmt Buddha died within a 
few years of 480 B.C.; and therefore some fifty years 
would have elapised between the decease of the two pro¬ 
phets. But we are told that Buddha was 80 years old at 
his death, and that he did not begin preaching before his 
36th year, that is to say, at a time when Mahavlra, 
according to the traditional date, was already dead. 
Finally, both Mahavlra and Buddha were contemporaries 
with a king of Magndha, whom the Jains cull Kiinika, 
and the Bmldbists Ajataiatm: and be began his reign 
only eight years before Buddha's death. Therefore, if 
Mahavlra died in 528 B.C.,. he could not have lived in the 
reign of Knnika. So we must, no doubt, wholly reject 
this date.”* Following Jacobi®, Charpentier adopts 468 
B.C. as the date for Mahavira's Nirvana on the authority 
of the Jain author Hemachandra. As he argues, "The 

* rcunhridi^e' History of Tnilia, Vol. I, p. 156-15G. See also 
his article ‘TTie Date of MahaTira’^ I A, Yol. XHIT, pp. IIS ff. 

^ £alpasatn, pp. 8 ff. 
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dynastic list of the Jains mentioned above teUs us that 
Candragnpta, the Sandrotottos of the Greefe, began ^ 
reign 255 years before the Vikrama era, or in 313 B.C,, 
a date that cannot be far wrong. And Hem^handra 
states that at this time 155 years had elapsed since t^ 
death of Mahavira which would thus have occurred m 

468 B.C/'“ 

The great difficulty in accepting 468 B.C, as the date 
for Mahavira Nirva^ will be that it will place M^a- 
vlra’a death several years after that of Buddha, The 
traditions preserved in the Buddhist Pali canon clearly 
tell us that Nigantha Nataputta. i.e„ Mahavira, died at 
Pav5 a little l^efore BuddhaJ Jacobi and Charapentier 
have rather lightly set aside this old Buddhist tradition. 
They have also been wrong in denouncing the traditional 
chronology of Jains as “absolutely valueless;'» The cluef 
reason for their so discrediting the Jain chronological 
traditions is based on the belief that it refers to the 
kings of Magadha. As Charpentier observes, ‘‘As for 
the statements made in them, they arc of a somewhat 
mysterious nature, Palaka, king of Avanti, is here 
mixed up with the Nanda and Maurya dynasties and 
Pusyamitra of Magadha, and with several rulers, of 
Western India, among whom Gardahhila is elsewhere 
stated to have been the father of Vikramaditya, and Saka 
a prince belonging to the non-Indian dynasties of North¬ 
western India, Jacobi has already shown that the intro¬ 
duction of king Palaka of Avanti into this list, which 


* Cam. nist. of VoL 1, p. 166* 

" IM^ta Kikiiydt pp. 117^ 209; and MajJhima Nikayat 

ITj pp. IMS We are told h^rt that whila Puddha stayed at 
the report wna brought to hm that his rival had 
died at Pavi^ aad that the Nigraothaa, hia followers^ were divi* 
ded by aerioiia sci^hismB. According to Jeuel tradiUoiia also MaJia- 
TiiB. died at Pava. 

* Compare the remark of Charpentier quoted above. 
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must from the beginnitig haye been intended to giye the 
names of the kings of Magadha, ae Mabnvira belonged to 
that < 5 oniiitry, seems highly suspiciona.”* 

It is not correct to treat these Jain chronological 
traditions as referring to the kings of Magadha. In 
fairness to these traditions it should be noted that all the 
kings and dynasties mentioned in these are definitely 
known to be connected with Central and Western India; 
of course, some of them ruled over a big empire covering 
other parts of India including Magadha, About Pal aka 
there is no doubt that he was the second king of the 
Pradyota dynasty of Ujjain. About him Charpentier 
himself observes that he is “identical with Palaka, son 
and successor of Pradyota, King of Avanti, and brother 
of Vfisavadatta, queen of the famons King Udayana of 
Vatsa. As this Udayana was a contemporary of Maha- 
vira and Buddha, it is quite possible that his brother-in- 
law Palaka may have succeeded to the throne in a time 
nearly coinciding with the death of Mahavira. The 
Nandas too ruled over Western India. Nandivardhana 
the first king and founder of the Nanda dynasty figures 
alike in the Pauranic lists of the kings of Magadha as 
well as Ujjain. There is not the least doubt of the rule 
of the Mauryas over Central and Western India, for 
which there is ample inscriptional as weE as traditional 
evidence. The same can be said about Pusyamitra and 
the Sunga dynasty he founded, to which probably Bala- 
mitra and Bhatiumitra of the Jain list also belong. 
Nahavana, who, as we shall see later on, is correctly identi¬ 
fied with Nahapana, again undoubtedly belonged to 
Central and Western India. Gardabhila is also associat- 


»lA, Yol. XLIII. p. lai. 

10Ibid., p. 121. 
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ed in Kalakacarya Katha" and other Jain traditions with 
Ujjain. He was driTen out from here by the Sahas, 
whom Kslaka. according to the Kalakacarya Katha, 
brought to TJjjain from the western bank of the Indus 
via Sanra^Ira. The traditions persistently aver that 
after a short rule the Sskas were driven out of UjjaLD by 
Vikramaditya, son of Gardabhila. Pur&jjas also mention 
a G'ardabhiia dynasty of seven kings, which appear to be 
contemporary of the Andhras. After the Gardabhilaa 
the Jain traditions have the Saka king. Saka rule in Cen¬ 
tral and Western India in the early centuries of the 
Christian era is also an undoubted fact. It may not be 
difficult to find reason for the importance given by the Jains 
in their chronology to the rulers of Central and Western 
India. With Asioka's patronisation of Buddhism and the 
Simgas and the Kanvas after the Mauiyas upholding the 
orthodox Brahmanism, the connection of Jains with Maga- 
dha and Eastern India became less and less intimate, and 
the scene of their activities shifted to Malwa and Western 
India with Ujjain aa its chief centre. 

Thus, it is wrong to treat these Jain chronological 
traditions as entirely valueless. It may be nsefnl to 
estimate the truth underlying these traditions by compar¬ 
ing them with other Jain chronological traditions and 
also with the Pauranic and the Buddhist traditions bear¬ 
ing on them. We must remember, as pointed out by 
Merutunga,” that in these traditions complete dynastic 
list in each case is not given and sometimes only certain 
important ruler is mentioned, and under his name total 
reign of the whole dynasty given. 

We have another Svetambara Jain chronological 
tradition, slightly different than the above, given in 

W. N. Brown, Th^^ Story of Kiilaia. 
fv *151 ^ riiu ffvr 

ni-ni * 1559 , 5 ( Ftcofirent. 
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TitthagolipainBaya, which gives the following chronO’ 
logy:" 


P^aka 

V I. p * * »* 

GO 

years. 

Kandas 

* 1- a w* i 

150 

1 T 

Mnuryas 

■ *4 *** 

160 

tf 

Pu§yamitra 

» ii a * * * 

35 

a 

'Balamitra and Bhanumitra 

GO 

J r 

Nabha^na 

4 * - -S SI 

40 

1 f 

Gadabhas 

a * * 4*4 

100 

it 


This tradition also places the Saha King after Gadabhas, 
605 years after Mahavira’s Nirvana. 

The Digambara sect of the Jains has preserved 
chronological traditions, which excepting in one or two 
important respects are not far different from the Svetam- 
bara ones given above. Tiloyapannati^* and Jinsena’s 

' ' 4 IlifewT i 

IT 'twTff 

vwJiopvt 3?i T’FJfwf H^nt i 
witihn 

TOPrw'^'n^jfjra; eft v pf?| i 

ififlifi iff flnt mn.in^^ii 
w<irai ^ V trfa trwvt i 

MRPiynwAt fjft ^ «riit ran n%m 

Sbantilursliali: “The Traditional Chronology of the Jainoa*.’ 

Shah regards Titthagolipainiiya as the oldest Jain chrono¬ 
logical work. He assigns it to, the ea^^y part of the fourth cen- 

''^■'xhe aWe verses from Tithagolipsinnya are also quoted hy 
Muni Dar-sban Vijya in his “PattaTali Samncaya,** p. 19", 

* * HtPi pttTWtft I 

frar^t sffnRf^ viaw*ft 
q]?l?r 33 f feWITHW I 

^ ffw sswfimw in*io^ii 

qgf*ra srfwifirtTT *iM^<n fv wi^W i 

*r iRTt arvi tn'isBii 
n?«t 5 » 3 rw %iwt qllh“i?WT< cvfn i 
irat irm tnd *t ^*11811 dhifSw iit'i®^ii 

snvt nw ■na-gfl I 
after sm 


F. 41 
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Harivamsa Parana", important Digambara texts, give 
the following chronology: 


Falaka 

60 

years. 

Vijaya Kings (Nandas!) 

155 

tf 

Muruda Kings (Mauiyasi) 

40 


Pusyamitra ... 

30 

11 

Vaaumitra and Agnimitra ... 

60 

1 p 

Gandhavas or Kasabhas 

100 

PI 

Narvahana ... ... 

40 

1 1 

Bhathatthana 

212 

fi 

Guptas ... ... 

231 

*1 

Kalki 

42 

f 1 


*ita‘ nm 

Tilnyapa^ati (Jiavraja GranthamaU Shulapur, nodcr print). 
** fl<RT4t»r€ii « i 

aPcq^lf«a rai»H ?Wf • 

wiftnT^5P*T ’pwwawfi?^ * 

nv^vi 

^ _ _ _ ^1 _ 

•n^fKQfll PSI»»f Stpsl ^ ?MCT 

ppruii 

ftpiraifcn^ami wf«.oii«r fissi i 
«?iJ^'44r o»i iiwii 

TihiiT wwndT f 4^1^ ^^i?f «nwT^ t 
5fw <T(J fiwr«s-i|s«rt^ immii 
gRs'pT sfTC^ i 

^ Rpnidf^tlVC: HHHtH 

.Tinaacna HariT&mjfa PuHinat Ch. (*0. 
Id the luauiiHcript of this work used bj K. B, Fatliak, Guptas 
are given 2^1 years aST^W II 

I.A. Vol. XV, p, If we assign 2»3l j'ears to the Gnptns 

then only we efiall get IllOO years, mentioned in these traditions 
as the interval between the death of Mahavira and that of Kalkt. 
231 for the Guptas also given in TUoyapannuti appear to be the 
Hfirrect Tprsion. 

». V Pathak has Mnrada instead of Pumda and 

Bbattuvana instead of Bbndravana. The MS. used by -Tayaswal 
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This tradition thus gives 1000 years between the death 
of Mahavira and the end of the reign of Kalki. Theee 
Digambara tests also separately record that 605 years 
elapsed between Mahavira Nirva^ and the Saka King, 
but unlike the Svetambara ones, they do not give any 
details of the reign-periods during this interval. 

All the Jain traditions given above assign 60 years 
to Palaka, This may include, as suggested above, not 
only the reign*period of Palaka hut also of his saocesso.rs 
in his line. Sixty years of the reign-period for Palaka is 
implied by the tradition reported by Hemacandra who 
says that Nanda became king sixty years after Mahavira 
Nirvana.“ This probably refers to Nandivardhana, who 
succeeded Pal aka's dynasty in Ujjain. The Pura^aa 
record conflicting chronologies for the Pradyota dynasty. 
However certain Pauranic traditions seem to indicate 
that hve kings in Pradyota line, all of whom appear to 
be his sons, perished after a reign of 52 years.This 
comes near the sixty years assigned to Pradyota s son 
Palaka in the Jain traditions, 

As regards the Nandaa the Jain traditions given 
above assign to them a period of 15 p or 150 years. On 
the other hand, as noticed above, Hemacandra gives 155 
years between the death of Mahavira and the accession of 
Candragupta Maurya,‘* which may not be far from the 
truth. If we knock out of it 60 years assigned by^ him 
as the period between the death of Mahavira and the 
accession of the Nanda king, it will leave 05 years for the 
Nandas. The Ceylonese Buddhist traditions seem to 

^nT An, Vol. 46^ ha» Vijya instead of Tiahya and Bhattana^ in 
Atead id Bhodraaona. 

iisrer II 

Fujgiter DKA., p. 68. 

> ■ qv ^ ^ ( 

ii (vft. £, 
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giFe 96 years to the same dynasty.The Purapas again 
record conflicting chronological traditioua about the 
Nanda dynasty. But a total of hundred years for all 
the Nandaa is suggested by certain Paurauic traditions, 
which sav that after the Nandas had reigned for one 
hundred years Kautilya uprooted them, and the sovereign¬ 
ty passed on to the Maury as.This may be more or less 
correct tradition. 

As regards the Mauryaa there seems to bo great un¬ 
certainty about their reign-period in the Jain traditions 
given above. One gvetambara tradition assigns 160 years 
to them another 108 years, and the Digambara traditions 
assign to this dynasty only 40 years. The last seems to 
be of no value as the reign-period of the first three great 
Maury as, Candragupta, Bindusara and Aioka, itself 
comes to 85 years according to the unanimous tradition 
recorded in the Puranaa,®^ and 93 years according to the 
Ceylonese Buddhist traditions.** There is also no doubt, 
as is evidenced by inscriptional records as well as the 
traditional accounts, that the rule of these first three 
great Mauryas extended to Central and Western India. 
The association of Samprati, grandson of Afeka and a 
great patron of Jainism, with Central and Western 

... 18 . 

Kilasoka . . . 23. 

Ten sons of . . 22. 

Nine Nnndas . . . 22. Cam. Hhi. of India, 7 d 1. I. p. 

Susunu^ of tbe Buddhist traditions Laa been correctly Iden¬ 
tified with Nandivardhana and X^asoka with Mahanandin by 
S. N. Pradhna, "Chronology of Ancient India," p. 220 fl. 

2® Pargitcr, DXA, p. 69. 

The Fuianas gives the following relgn-poriode for these 
mouarchs. Candragupta, 24 yfinrs- BiDctusara, 25 years. A^oko, 
36 years. Pargiter, DKA, p. TO. 

The traditions as preserved in hfahavatiiia give the follow¬ 
ing ehronoiagy of the reign of these three kiage. Candragupta, 
2-1 years. Bindusara, 28 years. A^oka, 41 yenrs. <Fnur years 
before hie coronation and 37 years after it). 
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India is also veiy strongly attested by tbe Jain tradi* 
tions.“ Only in certain Pur^as we get a complete 
record of the clironol<^ of the Manrya kings, which is as 
follows 


Candragupta 

24 years. 

Bindusara 

2d 

IP 

Ai^ka «.« ... 

36 

* 1 

Iviinala • •, * * * 

8 

f ¥ 

Bandhupalita 

8 

J 1 

Da^na ... ... 

7 

1 ¥ 

Da^ratha 

8 

tt 

Samprati ... 

9 

1 ¥ 

^liSuka 

13 

¥f 

Devadharman or Devavarman 

7 

* 1 

gatadhanvan ... 

B 

1 ¥ 

Bribadratha 

7 

i t 

Total ... 

160 years. 


Against this total of 160 years obtained by adding the 
reign-periods of the various Maoiya Kings, some of the 
Ppr an as give a total of 137 years for the Maurya dynasty, 
A comparison of the Pauranic and the Jain traditions 
concerning the reign-period of the Mauryas will make us 
give more credit to a total reign-period of 100 years to 
this dynasty. In any case it must be noted that if we 
assign 100 years to the Nandas and 160 years to the 
hfanryas we get a total of 260 years for these two dynas¬ 
ties, which is very near 263 years (155-j-108) assigned to 
these two dynasties, in the traditions recorded in Tapaga- 
nhhft. Pattavall as well as in Merutunga’s Vicar^reni, Thus 

s* Wb leather from the Taiti work Dipalika Ealga of Jinsan- 
dars that Samprati became king of Djjan 300 yean after Maha- 
vira NirraMA. 

ftinit m t srtJ dafif ii 

s* PargilBr DEA. Also compare Cam. Hiit. of India, VdI, 
i, p. 511. 
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we oao safely take 263 years of these Jain traditions as 
the correct total for these two dynastiesj allhougb we 
shall have to assign 160 years to the Mauryas and the 
remaining 103 to the Nandas as suggested by the critical 
examination of the Jain and other traditions. 

After the hlauryas all the Jain traditions except one 
assign 30 years to Pusyamitra and after him some tradi¬ 
tions assign 60 years to his son and grandson, Agnimitra 
and Vasumitra, others assign these 60 years to Balamitra 
and Bhanumitra, who also, as suggested above, appear to 
belong to the Sunga dynasty. Against the 90 years as¬ 
signed to the ^uiigas in the Jain traditions, the Furanaa 
assign a total reign-period of 112 years to this dynasty. 
This discrepancy between the Jain and the Pauranio total 
for this dynasty may be due to the fact the Jain tradi^ 
tions give its reign-period in Central and Western India, 
whereas the Paiiranic traditions record the total reign- 
period of the dynasty in Magadha; As suggested by the 
rise by the Andhras; the inhuence of the Suhgaa ceased 
earlier in Central and Western India than perhaps in 
Magadha and Eastern India: The Sancbl inscriptions 
of the Andhra king Satakarni®® may indicate that the in¬ 
fluence of this dynasty had reached Central India in the 
first century B.C. On the other hand ’'it is indeed doubt¬ 
ful if the Andbras ever ruled in Magadha’*.*^ Ninety 
years of the reign-period in Central and Wtetem India 
assigned to the Sungas in the Jain records may be a cor¬ 
rect tradition. 

So far from Palaka down to the end of the Suhgas the 
dynastic succession list, apart from differing reign-periods 
in certain cases, is the same in all the Jain traditions. It 
is after this that serious discrepancy appears amongst the 


Ludery, 'List of Bfaiimi Inscriptions', Np. 346. 
Cambridj^e Jlintpry of lodla, Tol. I, p. 224. 
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various Jaiu traditious. The Svet^bara traditiaos quot-^ 
ed above from Menitunga’s Vicar^reiil, Tapagacbha Ra^- 
tavali and TittJiagDlIpainnaya place 40 years of Nahavarta 
after Balamitra and Bhanumilra. After Nahavapa Tap- 
pagachha Fattavali and Vicar^reiii assign 13 years to 
Gardahhila and 4 to the ^kas. Then comes Vikrama- 
ditya. Vikramaditya according to the Jain traditions 
was the son of Gardahhila**^ Vikramaditya and his 
dynasty can therefore be treated as the Gardahhilas. 
Memtunga's Vicar(SrepI gives 135 years to VikraniadityE 
and his dynasty or 152 years to the whole Gardabhila 
d}'nasty including the inter-regoum of 4 years for the 
^ahas* After the Gardahhila dynasty comes the Saks 
King. This happened 605 years after Mahavlra Nirvana. 
Titthagollpainnya after Nahavana's 40 years assigns 100 
years to the Gardabhas, by which apparently Gardabhilas 
are meant. No mention is made here separately of Garda- 
bhtla, the Sakaa or Vikramaditya. According to this 
tradition one hundred years assigned to the Gardabhas, 
perhaps, cover the thirteen years of Gardahhila, four of 
the Sakas, and after it the reign of Vikramaditya and his 
dynasty* This tradition also places after the Garda¬ 
hhilas the Saka King, who came 605 years after Mahavira 
Nirvana. 

The Digambara Jain traditions, on the other band, 
after the sixty years of Vasumitra and Agnimitra assign 
one hundred years to the Gardabhilas, whom Tiloyapap- 
nati calls as Gardhavas and Harivam^a Purana as Basa- 
bhas. 'Hasabha' seems only a translation of 'Gardbava' 
bath meaning ‘ass'. It is a common practice in Indian 
traditions to etymologically explain personal and triltal 
nam&«i. We may recall the story given in the Kalakacarya 
Katha of the King Gardahhila being called by this name 


Uerutvn$ra's Victtrirani. 
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as he mastered the magic known as ‘Gadabhi,’ *sbe ass'.” 
Elsewhere we have suggested, that Gardabhila may be 
identical with Kharavela of the Hathigumpha inscription 
fame. We have tried to show there that like Gardabhila 
Kharavela also belonged to the first century B,C. Kbara- 
vela’s conquest of Western and Central India are attested 
by his inscription, Gardabhila may be a translated form 
of the name Kharavela, “Khar” also like 'Gardabha' 
meaning ass. The same process of translation can be trac¬ 
ed in Jinasena calling Gardbhilas and his dynasty as 
Rasabba kings. Our surmise is that the dynasty founded 
by Kharavela is the same as the Gardabhilas of the Jain 
and the Pauranie traditions. If this surmise is correct 
then the 13 years of reign and conquest of Kharavela 
mentioned in the nathigumpha inscription will correspond 
to the reign of 13 years assigned to Gardabhila in the Jain 
traditions, in which case the victorious career of Khara* 
vela or Gardabhila came to an end after his defeat by 
the Sakas. It has also been surmised that Vakradeva of 
Kharavela^s dynasty may be the famous Vikrajuiulitya, 
who drove the Sakas out of Ujjain.” 

After the Gardhavas or Easabhas (Gardabhilas) these 
Digambara Jain traditions place Nahavama whom they call 
as Narvahanna, and these trajditiona also like the Svetam- 
bra ones assign him 40 years. After Nahavana comes 
Bhathatfiana, than the Guptas and after the Guptas 
comes Kalki. These traditions count lOOO years between 
the death of Mahavira and that of Kalki. It is interesting 
to note that these Digambara chronological traditions un¬ 
like the Svetambara ones do not refer to Vikramaditya. 
They are preoccupied chiefly in establishing a chronology 
to show a difference of 1000 years between Mahavira Nir¬ 
vana and Kalki, The Svetambara chronological traditions 

: Thfi Btorr nf Knilaka. 

” Niijfpiir University Jonmal, Ng. 8. 
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on the other hand are chiefly concerned with the Sika king 
who is placed 605 years after Mahavlra Nirvana. They 
are not concerned vrith K.aLki and do not carry the chro¬ 
nological list beyond the Saka King. But the most tmpor^ 
tant difference between the Digambara and the ^vetam- 
bara Jain chi'onological traditions is that in the former 
Nahavana is placed after and in the latter before the, 
GardabhiJas, 

is in all probability, ^ is generally believed 
by modem historians, the same as Nahapana, the Maha’ 
ksatrap of Kshaharata family, who is mentioned in eeve- 
raJ inscriptions and a large number of whose coins is also 
discovered. The Naaik inscription of the queen Gotauii 
Baiairi, mother of Gautmipiilra Satakami informa ns that 
her son Gautmipntra Satakarni rooted out the Khnkha- 
ta (Kshaharata) family and restored the glory of the 
Satavahanas,’® As pointed out by Jayaswal®^ according 
to the Jain traditions preserved in Ava^yaka-sutra-nir- 
yukti it was Nahavana or Nahap^a who was defeated 
and killed by the Satavahana king Gaiitmiputra Satakarnl. 
This is also borne out by the fact that Gaiitmiputra Sata- 
karnl re-struck the coins of Nahapana, The modem his¬ 
torical researches put Nahapana in the period after the 
commencement of the Vikrama era. Most of the scholars 
assign him to the end of the first and the beginning of the 
second century A.D.» It seems that the Digambara 
chjionological traditions are more correct in putting Naha- 
vana or Nahapatia after the Gardabhilas, which will 
make him a poat-\ iki'ama figure. He is wrongly put by 
the Svetrimbara traditions I)efore 'V^ikramaditya, the Sakas 
and Gardabhila. As we have tried to show above, the 

Lflder’s Itrahini Xo. 112^. 

JBDBS,, Vol Ifi (1930), p. 24S 
« Vlnrent Smith, Bapson. H. (J. Bhandarkar and Ray- 
rhaudhn ffiTC e. 125 A,B. na the data far the defeat of Xaha- 
pana by tile Andhra King Gaulainipiitra Sataltami. 

F. 42 
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rest of the SvetAmbara chronological ti-aditions preserved 
in Tapagachha PatUivalr and Merutunga'a Vicar^reni 
from Palaka down to the first Saka occupation of Ujjain 
for four years and their being driven ont of there at the 
beginning of the Vikrama erui in 58 B.C., appear to 
be correct and reliable. If we take out 40 years of 
Nahavana from 470 years, the interval given in these 
tradition between MahavTra Nirvana and the commence¬ 
ment of the Vikraina era, the difference between these two 
important events will be 430 years. This will give (430 
+ 58) 488 B.C., as the date of Mahavira Nirvana. This 
will place Mahavira’s death alxjut a year before that of 
'Buddha, who died, as suggested above, in 487 B.C. 
These two dates will reconcile most of the Enddhist as 
well as the .Tain traditions about these two great religions 
teachers. 

If we follow the Jain traditions of Titthagolipaimiya 
in assigning lOO years to the Mauryas, which as discussed 
above, also seems to l>e the total of the individual reign- 
periods of the Maurya Kings given in certain Pnranas, 
the placing of Nahavana in the post-Vikrama period gives 
tis, according to the Svetambara chronologj'' 2fJ7 years (IGO 
Mauryas + 00 Sungas+13 Gardabihlas+4 §akas) between 
the beginning of the leign of Candragupta Maurya and 
the commeneement of the Vikrama era, i.e., 58 B.C. The 
commencement of the Candragupta’s reign will thus fall 
in (267 + 58) 325 BX*.. which, as we Jiave elsewhere*® 
argued, on other grounds also appears to be the most likely 
date for the beginning of the reign of this great monarch. 

If our surmise that Gardahhila is identical with 
Kharavela is correct then thirteen years of Kharavela’g 
reign and conquest mentioned in the Uathlgumpha inscrip- 

M "Beginnine nf Contiraffupia Mauna's Belim” Proceed- 

of Ije Til Tndian Histfity Congr™ (1930), p. 3T1; aW 
republii^bed Journal of ludiap History. JIX Pjirt t 
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will correspond to the reign of thirteen years assigned to 
Gardabhila in the Jain traditions, and it will fall 
lietween 75 and G2 B*C. After this comes 4 years of 
the Sakn occupation and then the conquest of TJjjain by 
Vikraniadit 3 'a which happened in 5S B.C. This also may 
lie a correct historical tradition. To Vikramaditya and 
his djmasly Merutuhga assigns 135 years. Kaiaka- 
caraya Katha also tells us that Vikramaditya’s dynasty 
ivas uprooted by another Saka King, who established an 
era of his own when 135 years of the Vikrama era had 
elapsed.*'* If we accept these as correct historical tradi¬ 
tions we get (135—^58) 77 A.D, as the end of the reign of 
the dynastj’' of Yikramaditya or the Gardabhila dynasty. 

As regards Nahavana or Nahapana, a critical exami¬ 
nation of the Digambara and the ^vetamhara traditions 
given above and also the light thrown on him by modern 
researches make it clear that he came after the Garda- 
bhilas. This will place the commencement of Nahavai^a's 
reign in 78 A.D. Nahavana in the Digambara J^in 
chronological traditions stands in the same place which 
is given to the Saka King in the Svetambara traditions. 
This Saka King in both these traditions is placed in the 
post-Vikrama period about G05 years after Maliitvfra 
Nirvana. It then appears that Nahav^a or Nahapana 
is the Saka King of both these traditions, who, as dis¬ 
cussed above, in the Svetimbara traditions is put by mis¬ 
take also liefore Gardabhila. Nahapana, according to 
the inscriptions, belonged to Ksbaharata family which 
w'as of the Saka extraction. We know from the inscrip¬ 
tions that the Saka princes Li aka, Fatika, Ghat^a and 
Bhuniaka were other members of the same Kshaharata 
family. Ushavadata, son-indaw of Nahapana is dis¬ 
tinctly mentioned as a Saka in the inscriptions. 


brown : The Story of Enlakn, p. 60. 
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The coneluijioa we have di'awD from a critical study 
of the various Jain traditions that Nahap^a was the 
Saka King, whose rule commenoed from 78 A.D., bears 
out the suggestion of Kaychaudhri that ^‘it is probable 
that the era of 78 A.D. derives its nauie of 8aka era 
from the 5aka princes of the House of Nuhapiiiia.'’“ Ail 
the Jain tradtiona assign 40 years of reign to Nahavwa 
or Nahapuna, whose reign therefore lasted upto 005 years 
^430 between Mahavira Nirvana and Vikrama + 135 of 
Vikrama’s dynasty-i-40 of Nahavana) after Mahavira 
Nirvana. It thus seems that the Jain counting of 605 
years between hlahavira Nirva^ and the &ika Kin g, 
perhaps, refers to the period between the death of Maha< 
vTra and that of Nahavana. Starting with the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of Nahavana or Nahapana in 7fi A.U, 
the end of his forty years reign will fall La 118 A.D. 
whidi will then be the date of the defeat of Nahavana or 
Nahapa^ by Gautamiputra ^takar^i.®* 

The Svetambara chronological traditions given above 
stop with the Saka King, who aa shown al»ve is identical 
w'itb Nahavana. But the Digambara traditions carry 
the chronology after Nahav^m and assign 242 years to 
Bhathal-lhanas. After Bhatbattanas these tinditions 
assign 231 to the Guptas, and after the Guptas 42 years 


*» Political Hijstory of Ancient India {4tli ed.), p. 406. 

I dating in lie inRt^ptions of Nakapapa are troui 

the beginaing^ to hU which ia placed accgidins to the 

coIculatKmsi ^ircn above in TI4 A.D., then theee inscriptions will 
suggest a reign of about 46 years to Kahap^a. If we take 46 
years as the reign-pertod of Nabapnna his defkt at the handi of 
Oanlftnuputro SatakarTii will fail in (T8-I-46) 1?4 B.C. It may 

with IJhnm^ the predeceBSor of Nahapam and perhaps the 
founder of Kahaharata rule m Westem and Cetitral India. And 

♦he beginning of 

!n ^ wilder whom alone the Kshahariitas rose 

to great Bupreroacy in Central India. Id this roae the nersistent 
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to Kalki, and thus csount 1000 years between Mahavira and 
Kalki. The dif&culty wiUi the Digambara chronological 
list is that it neither refers to Vikramaditya nor to the 
Saka King, whose eras provide the important land marks 
m the Indian ehronoJogical reckonings and help us in 
their oon vers ion into now commonly used Christian era: 
Kalki too is an unknown entity. 

The JDigauibara ciironological list places a difference 
of 485 years between the death of Mahavira and that of 
Nahavana and 515 years between the death of the latter 
and Kalki. This cannot be treated as correct since the 
Digambara chronological list has made a serious mistake 
in assigning 40 years to the Manryaa against a probable 
reign*period for this dynasty of 100 years. If we add 
these 120 years to 4B5 years already given in this list 
between hlahavira Nirvana and Nahavana we get th^ 
total of 605 years, which as discussed above, is the correct 
d^erencc from Mahavira Nirvana to the end of Naha* 
vanas reign. We may recall that the Digambara works 
i^e the Svet^bara ones also distinctly record the tradi¬ 
tion that the ^ka King came fi05 years and five months 
after Mahavira Nirviria, and as suggested in the Digam* 
baia work Trilokasara of Nemicandra the difference be¬ 
tween Saka King and Kalki is that of 304 years 7 months.’T 
There seems to be little doubt that the two traditions 
refer to one and the same 8aka King, and he, as discuss¬ 
ed above, appears to be no other than Nahavana or Naha- 
pana."* Thus according to the chronology as we have re¬ 
constructed from the Jain sources Nahapsna’s reign com¬ 
menced in 78 A.D. and ended in 118 A.D. and about 
394 years after this, i.e., in 512 A.D. ended the reign of 
Kalki. Thi s may perhaps refer to the end of the reign 

I' ^ ^ nftrs i 

ik^an 

Nifnikandra: ThilokaaSra. Manikcandoj Digambara Join Mala. 
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of the Hun King Torama^ia, who also displaced the 
Guptas in Central India, and who, as suggested by Jayaa- 
wal, also died about 512 A.D.*« Toraniana like bis son 
Mihirakula may haTe been a great oppressor and the Jain 
records may have preserved the tradition of his cruel 
rule in the account tliey give-of Kalki, 

If it be true that Kalki of the Jain traditions stands 
for Toramar.ia, it may not be difHcult to account for the 
period of about 394 years assigned 1^ the Jain traditions 
between the end of Nahavaua'a reign and that of Kalki. 
After Nabavana the Jjigambara Jain traditions assign 
242 years to Ehatattbauas. One is tempted to identify 
them with Satavahanas who, as we know, overthrew Naha- 
vana or Nahapana. But the supremacy of the Satava- 
hana did not last long in Central India as almost on 
their heels we have the rise in this area of the Sakas of 
the family of Chashtana. 242 years may bo t>ikcn to 
C'over the reign in this region both of the Satvahanas and 
after that of the line of Chashtana and Rudradamian. 
This seems likely as both those dynasties were contem¬ 
porary. It is interesting to note that Albenini puts the 
beginning of the Gupta era in 342nd year of the Saka 
era. It is now generally assumed that the Gupta era 
began with the rise of the Guptas and not after their ex¬ 
termination os suggested by AlbenmI. If, as argued 
above, the Saka era commences with the reign of Naha- 
vana or Nahapana in 73 A.D. the rise of the Guptas will 
take place 242 years after it, i.e., in 320 A.D. This 
gives us an interval of {242—40) 202 years between the 
end of the reign of Nahapana and.the beginning of the 

it iB LbtereFitinf to note it at all the Jain iroditioiis speak 
of a ftiika Eing who jj platMid 606 after Mahiirlra Nirvana 

and not of aoy Saka dyooetj* We know that the KnUaharatu 
family came into pramiaence in Central and Western India with 
Niihap^a and it alao ended with him. 

An Imperial History of ladJaj p* hi. 
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Guptas. It seems in recording 242 years as the LDterval 
between Nabava^ia and the Guptas the Digambara tradi¬ 
tions have counted from the beginning of the reign of 
Nahav^a or Nahapana and not from its end. The mis¬ 
take may have occurred because Nahavana or Nahapana 
and the dynasty here called as Bhathatthanas were per¬ 
haps contemporaneons and the total for this dynasty 
would therefore cover also the reign of Nahavana. 

Aeoordng to the modern historical studies the Guptas, 
whose rise commenced about 320 A.D., towards tbe close 
of the fifth oentuiy were displaced in Central India by 
the Hun King Toraniiina. If Toramana’s death is placed 
about 512 A,D,, it will give us a periorl of (512—320) 132 
years from the rise of the Guptas to the end of Tora- 
mana’s reign. The total period from the end of Naha- 
vana or Nahapana'a reign to the end of Toramana'a reign 
will then be (202+132) 334, which is the same as the 
difference between the reign of the former and that of 
Kalki as suggested by the Jain traditions. It thus seems 
the traditions of a difference of 606 years and 5 months 
assigned in the Digambara Jain traditions between 
Mahavlra Nirvana and the Saka King as well as of 334 
years and 7 months between the latter and Kalki or of a 
difference of lOOO years between Mahavlra Nirvana and 
tbe end of the reign of Kalki or Toramfiija are historically 
correct. 

As regards 231 years of the Guptas given in the 
DigamI>ara traditions, these may refer to their dynastic 
total, from their rise to the rise of the Maukharis, who 
snatched the supremacy of North India from the Guptas 
about 554 A.D., when according to the Haraha inscription 
the great Maukhari King Hanavarnian was on the 
throne,^® 554 A.D. falls 234 years (554 — 320) after the 

C. F. Baychavdbari: “Political History of Ancient InHia, 

p, 531. 
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rifle of the Giiptaa. Asauming that I^^avamian came to 
the throne a few years earlier, 231 years assigned to the 
Guptas in the Digambara traditions would appear to be 
eorreot. Similarly if Katkt is identical with ToramBoria 
42 yea.rs assigned, to hi-m in the Jain traditions may be 
his total reign period. The silver coins of Toramana are 
dated in the year 52. If this dating is in terms of his 
own era beginning with his reign, then Toraman^ appar¬ 
ently had a long reign,beginning of which were perhaps 
laid in North-Western India, which, as indicated by his 
inscription at Kura in the Salt Range,** formed part of 
his empire. He must have conquered Mlilwa in the latter 
of his reign. 

We sum up in the following table the chronological 
data presented in the above discussion. 


MahavTm Nirviaa 

48S B,C, 

(Buddha Nirvana) 

487 B,C, 

Accession of Cmndrs-Kupta Maiirya 

335 B.C. 

Gardubhtlri^s (Kh^rreta?) oecup&tioD of 

7^6? B.C. 

Fir^t occupation of Ujjaiit by the iSakos 

62-5S B.C. 

Vikramaditya^a (Vakradcvn?) recouquefft of Ujjain 

53 B.C 

Bcftitinin^oEthe ^aka King; Nahapipa's relgii 

73 A.D, 

Defe&t of Nah&pli?» by GnutaipTputra ^fltnkarnT... 

C. 118 A.D. 

The end of the reign of Kalki tToratnO^ ?)[ 

512 A.D. 


■** Ep. Ind., Vol, XrV, p. lift [F, 
*s ibid,^ Vol. p. ags ff. 






A PEEP INTO TKE EAHI^Y HISTORY OE TANTRA 

IN J jvin literature 

BY 

UMAJtANT PaZMANAND ShaH, 

Oriental Ineiitute, Baroda. 

The origins of Tantrism in India are not thoroughly 
explored hut sufficient niaterial has been brought to light 
to show that rites and beliefs closely similar to those 
found in the later ^stematised Tautras have a hoary 
antiquity. Belief in magic and witchcraft is primitive 
and the use of charms, amulets and the like was universal 
from very early times. 

Elements of various tantric rites are distinctly trace¬ 
able in the Vedic times, and the general view is that the 
Tantras originated from the Saubhagya-Kanda of the 
Atharva-Veda.i The practice of worshipping symbolical 
diagrams has been traced in the Atharva-Veda and the 
TaittirTya Aranyaka.^ The latter mentions a distinct 
tantric charm* whi(^, according to Sayana, pertains to 
abkicara rites. This charm oontanis letters such as khat, 
etc. The mystic syllable phat is also found in the 
Vajasaneyi.^ 

Rites and ceremonies, similar to the later sai-karmas, 
found in the Vedic literature suggest early origin of 
Tantric beliefs and rites. For instance, RV. x. U2 is a 
curative spell to drive out diseases; BV. i. 191 and vii. 
750 are charms intended as ontedotes against poison 

* ('iutaharaa flirikniTarti, Antiquitof Tantrismt IHQ., YI, 
pp. 114 ff. 

“ R. ShamanaEitri, Imi- Ant., 1D06, pp, 263-GT. 

Ar., iv, 27. 

■* Yaj, 5am., Tii, 33. 

S39 

F. 43 
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while vi. 52, and vii. 104 aim at driving away the demons 
and remind us of tie m&ranu'karma of later literatures.® 
Broadly speaking, the Vedic aaerifice itself is a Tantra, 
wherein a particular rite \s supposed to be endowed with 
some mystical power to bring about the desired result. 

The contents of the Atharva-Veda are primarily, 
magic, charm, sorcery, etc., and the rites of Atharva- 
Veda have a closer similarity with those of the Tantras." 

The Artha^astra of Kautilya furnishes evidence of 
the existence of growing Tantric activity of the age. The 
author gives mantras for causing deep slumber as also 
the rites connected with them. Oblations are offered to 
deities like Amile, Kimile, Vasujare, Dantakatake, and 
Kumbhi and others.'^ PataUjali, too, had to 
refer to the efficacy of mantra and drugs for the attain- 
ment of perfection.* * 

Buddhist literature furnishes for ns ample evidence 
of the esislence of beliefs in ttiagie, mysticism and prac¬ 
tice of earlier forms of Tantric rites in at least the fifth 
century B.C.,, the age of Buddha and MahavTra. In 
Buddha’s times, 'people were steeped in absurd supersti¬ 
tions and invariably sought to have short-cuts to salvation 
by easy methods — by the practice of mantras, the practice 
of self-mortification, and by various other practices, some 
of which were filthy am I revolting. We have conclusive 
evidence that recourse to mantras was widely taken, as 
they were believed to bestow magical powers to the indivi¬ 
duals practising them . . . Buddha had to incorporate 
some sort of mantras, Dharanis, Mudras and Man(^alas 


lALso BPP Tfiif. Sftih., ii, 3. 9. 1, Tail, /ij;., il, 3. 10. 

•• roninari; lor Ib><t£iice AV, iii, 25 auil KanaiVn Biitra, 36. 
3S. 

■ ArthoMstra, s 5 t . 3 , 

* YogniSlrtt, iv, i. 
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SO that those that might wish to have prosperity in the 
present birth would feel satisfied by practising the to.'* 
The Brahmajaia-sutta refers to a large number of 
Vidyaa condemned by Buddha as crooked, wdiich shows 
that there were other Vidy^ which were not crooked. 
The MaOjua’rT-mula-kalpa gives a number of Mantras, 
Mudras, Mhndalas and Dharanis which must have taken 
their origin in the early centuries B.C, and, if one may 
presome, from the time of Buddha himself.*" ^ddha 
recognised the fddkis or supernatural powers, and four 
iddhi'padas conducive to the attainment of supernatural 
powers. Buddha is said to have expressed his disappro¬ 
bation of the wanton display of superuatural powers by 
his disciple Bharadvaja.** 

It would be interesting to investigate the teachings of 
hlahavirn in order to ascertain how far Mahavira and 
his disciples, the contemporaries of Bnddha, believed in 
supernatural powers. It will also be interesting to collect 
the evidence furnished by the earliest known Jain works 
regarding the origin of Irelief in Tantrio rites. 

Like Buddha, Mahavira also believed in super¬ 
natural powers which he called Iddkis {Rddhis) or 
Laddhis {Labdhis). The various classes of Iddhia are 
discussed in the Bhagavat! Sutra.“ The Aupapatika also 
refers to Jain monks endowed with various types of 
kthdhis}^ In reply to the questions put forth by his chief 
disciple Gautama, Mahavira is said to have explained 

" BeDOjlush Bliatlacarya, Hioteric pp. 17 ff. 

10 Benoytosli Bb at tarary n, op, cit, ^ pp. 18-19. 

11 Benoytoflh Bliultucarya, Tmiirtc Culture umongH the 

dhhis^ CuUuraJ Heritage of 11* p- 209^ 

*3 lihagavati suira^ S. 2+ 

IS tfi* Tlie ifftio iiiDd.l[B followiiig Maha- 

yira ore uli^o io iiiiTe kncrwledge of vidgdi iVijjdhara). A Ihki 
of various lulLtbiR in found In BfavacKfnaidroddh^ra^ 270, 1506 ff. 
Also gee A™lg(ika Curni^ I, pp. 6S ff. 
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the tjTjes of labdhis in the Bhagavati Sutra/* and 

siddhas are said to possess powers of transformation and 
supernatural DOgnition, Indra performs ^is feat and 
changes his form while performing the birth-bath cere¬ 
mony of a Jina. Iddkimanta is one who has the powers 
like amar^u^adhi, eto>, and the Arhats, the Cakravartis, 
the Vasudevas, the Baladevas and the high-souled pio^ 
saints are said to l>e UdhiTrtantas,^'^ An interesting di^ 
cussion betw’een Mahavira and his disciple tiautama re¬ 
corded in the Bhagavati Sutra may l)e noted. The pupil 
asks whether a sadhu, meditating on the soul, can or 
cannot, by his power of Vakrtyor-labdhi, stand on the 
edge of a raior or a sword, without being injured at all. 
To this the Jina replies in the affirmative and further 
adds that similarly a sadhu can enter a big fire and so 
on.^“ In the same text we find Gautama asking Mahavira 
about the types of Cuwnax and their magic powers. 

Caranas are those saints who can move in space. 
They are of two kinds: Jangha-Caranas and Vidya- 
Caranas or saints having the labdhis of the same name. 
The former obtain the labdhi by practising penance with 
four days’ fast while the latter do so with three days' fasts 
and a study of the Vidya from Purva-texts,” Thus the 
magical power was to be obtained by reciting the Vidy^ 
or the magic formula. Again the Uttaradhyana’* says 
that a monk should not think that one who practises 
penance does not acquire iddhi. tddki has been explained 

1* BJitif/Oftiati, ^atikn. S, 2. See bIbq JiJtti'art&rt Sutra, 

2. 2. 40 —43 and cumiiieiitaries LhBreob. 

1® 6. 2. sutra 44U. 

Bhaffovati, 18. 10. For Vaikriya-siuiiudghatB s&e Bftaffit’ 

TLiti, 2. 2. 

_ IT /bid., 20, 9. A1im> EOmpars Ai'oi^dka Citrni, T, pp. tiS~69; 
A tipfipfitifra S'O'iTa, p. 29; Cnmm. to Yoffaitittra of 
caiLilrB. I, 9; Briivaoinatarodiihara, 696—601, jj. 168, 

I* llttaradhyayanat II. 44, 
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by comineiitatora as thp sain'pat aci^tiired by the practice 
of peoaoce and destruction of various types of karmas/* 
Ihe Ni^itba Ciirgi, oom posed Jiuadasa in the seventh 
century esplains i<^dhi aa the supernatural power acquir¬ 
ed by the practice of vidya or tapa,=® These iabdhis were 
later on clasaified into twenty-eight types, 

People believed in the efficacy of spells and charms 
and e3tj)erts in this ai't were not wanting. Practice of 
spells, supertitious rites or divination was however con¬ 
demned as khudda lieferences to mantra and 

vidya again are not wanting in the Jain Agamas, The 
Sthaniihga refers to muntasoya (mautras’auca), and 
manta (mantraaastra) or the science of mantras.^^ The 
A-Upapatika says that the thsTds (sthaviras) foDowing 
Mahavira knew both mjja and Mantrapinija 

and Vidyapindki or the alms obtained through the practice 
of mantra or vidya are strictly prohibited.*'® The Sama- 
vayahga mentions a list of 'pd^irutas or sinful sciences 
wherein are included the Bhauma. tlie Utpata, the Svap- 
na, the Antarik^a, the Vyafijana, the Laksana, the Vlka- 
thanuyoga, the Vidy^uyoga, the Mantranuyoga, the 
Yoganuyoga, and other sciencee,-® The Mahanisitha, 


Ste eoinjncntory af AbLayaJera fln SiihamiiQa, 5. 2, sutra 

440^ 

tiJrjii 1, quoted by AhkidhAna R^jendnt, t, p. 

o82. 

=1 PraeurcinaiiyfDiffihitra, 141)2—IMS, p. 430; TrhmtihJdkd- 
pura^ocanla, I {G. 0. S., VoL LI), pp. 75-76 u.; YogniastTa. of 
lieiiiacBndrtt. T. 8-9. 

=* Utiarutihgagana StftTO, XX. 45. 

ss Sthdniifiga^ h. 3. autra 449; 9, 3. sutra 678. 

Au papfitika S'iitni 16, Tlie comm, of Abhayadava says: 
IWT: tt^^r 

s* Vitoradhyagana, XV. 7-8; camm. an XXIV, 12: Pindanir. 
gufeti, 499. 

&tmitraganf/a Sufra, 39. pp, 48-49. Abhayadeva in bis 
comuiflntorj eiplaius Vidyiinuyoga as 
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»ppo«d U, hava lean aan-pOBed a tt 

viiia for throwing the scented powder (vaaAsepa). ^ 

alro gives the Snitadwald n-ii® “d 

vidyi.” The ecienee of warding oB of evil sptrito 
referred to hr the Vipaka Sutra as a part of *e eight 
fold AvurvedaThe /aajoK-vi/jS or t^ \ idya ^r 
removino the eflecta of poisons, etc., is known to the 
Sthangnga.w The Mahiniffiha also refers *« 
tantric praetices,** oaed against ghosts, demons, diseases. 

Both the Buddhist and the .Tain sources demonstrate 
the popularity of spells, magic, mantras, 
of divination, etc., in the time of Mnhavira and Buddha^ 
Like Buddha, MahavLra also could not totally disced 
the belief in magic powers and supernatural cognition 
oVitaincd through ponanco- Again, since practice of ma-n- 
tras or vidya is prohibited for the sake of alma, it is quite 
clear that his followers did practise mantras and vidyaa. 
The twelfth Ai'iga text, composed by the Giinadhara, now 
totallv lost, i^ntaiuod fourteen pw^texta, one of which 
was known as the Vidyanu-pravada-purva and dealt with 
a number of powerful vidyas and their practices-®* 

The Sutrakrtanga refers to Antaddhanl r/jja** while 
the Nayadhammakaliao refers to the 'atpata-m {xippayarif) 

and Mairlmuuvogo as while Tosjannyniia U 

edly condemned by the .tflio tests. It would ^ l- 

DDle that the CDmiu. on BiitrakrtSilga. 1. 8- esplaTne 
the ahhicara^-maiiLras of the Albarm-veda. 

s^Mah^imha Sutra (MS. No. L65, B.O.U-l.) fuho !"■ 

** folios 2 and 56, VardLanianaTidyfi invokes Jaya, 

Vijaya, Jaymiia atirl Aparajita. 

-8 Yipaka Satm, I. 7, p+ 74. 

ao Sih^npa, 8. Sutra CIU also Vtpdka, op* eit, 

31 folios 45-4G, 

32 M. D* Deaai, flutory of Literature^ pp. 27 ff, 

Sutmieffan^a^ 2- 2. 15- 
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vidyft;®* the text jiIbo shows that thieves knew certain 
vidyas and mantras usefnl in the theft or robliery, one 
of them being the power to ojven any Again, a 

certain lady named Fotfcila is reported to have requested 
a group of dain nuns to show her some powder, mantra, 
rite, Jifi'ict'ihiJ.TTttGi^ or etc., whereby she can 

regain the love of her husband.*® The description of the 
venerable ascetic Sudharma, one of the disciples of Maha- 
vira, is also noteworthy inasmuch as he is said to l)e 
conversant with both mjjd and manta, along with many 
other things.” 

Sutrakrtahga, the second Ai'iga text, gives a list of 
forbidden sciences-^pa/raiVtt^ai^which includes divina¬ 
tions of various sorts and the following rrrfywj: YaitdH, 
ArdhavaitZiU, Ava.^ndpam, T&lw^ghddani, 

Soc&ri, Kdlingt, Gaufi, Gtindhari, A^Bdual, 

L: tpatani, Jambhanl, Stamhlianl^, Lesant, AmGiga]tarani, 
VUaJyakaTam, Antardkan^ and so forth.*" Again the 
Sthanahga refers to the Mmkga Vidya which the com¬ 
mentator explains as a vidya for knowing the past 
history.” 

The Jain Agamas furnish another type of evidence 
also. Tn the Noyadhtunmakahao, Krena is said to have 
entered the Pmtmdhnmd for three days and practising 
penance, propitiated the god Susthita, the lord of the 


XVr. L2U. (Vaidya’a cJ-), p. 180, 
Sau&iUhamiiiaimhas, XVIIT. 141. pp. 209-10 
XTY, 104, p. 153. 

« Ziid., I. 4, p. 1, 

“.lft5rrf^r shift 

'lift {tnfti 

ftnssT^tfti iffitfti ii»?rerftr 

tmtw ,,,., * — Suttsijtanffa, 2. 3. 15, 

T Abhidhann Itajendra, YI. 250; see also Yaumneatij/a, 
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Lavanoda ocean**® The god manifested himself before 
Krsna. Abhayafciiniara, the son of the welhkQown king 
Srenika, CAger to fulfil the wish of his step-mother by 
obtaining rainfall out of season, decides to call his divine 
friend from the Saudhanna heaven. Obsemng complete 
celetiacy and the attkama fast, he enters the Pau§adh{t- 
.^dla where he rests for three days on the darbha-grass 
alone and discarding all ornaments and weapons, re¬ 
mains steadfast in his vow. As soon as the god came to 
know of this, he transformed his body with the help of 
the power known as the rakriya samfudghdta, hurried to¬ 
wards the PaTiikfdhaMld and fulfilled all the desires of 
the prince and his mother. ITinally the prince again en¬ 
tered the Pauh,dhaSa!d and after finishing due offer¬ 
ings, respects and thanksgiving to the deity, bade him 
farewell.** 

Both the incidents narrated above give us an insight 
into the mode of propitiating deities in earlier times. 
Deities manifested themselves to their devotees who prac¬ 
tised certain kinds of penances and fulfilled their desires. 

The Jain texts also describe in detail the worship of 
the Jina performed by Devas and human beings like 
Draupadi. The Jain ritual was, therefore, fast growing 
and the eight-fold mode of worship and the obligatory 
rites (avasyaka) have been described by the Agama litera¬ 
ture. 

Muni Kalyiinavijaya has shown*^ that the Jain Pra- 
bhrta, literature once formed part of the now lost purvas. 
He has also shown that references in the Jain Sutras and 
later literature prove the antiquity of the Prabhrta texts. 
These texts are of four classes: the Siddha Fra^bhrta, the 
Yoni Prabhrta, the Nimitta Prabhrta and the Yidy& 


XVI. 129, p. 190. 

I (Vaidya'fi ed.), pp. 13 ff. 

**Jain Tilga, 1. 1 pp. 67 — ^94. 
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Prabhrta. The Siddha Prabhrta, now extinct, contained, 
according to the Kaiiarati of Bhadrei^vara, the mystical 
arts of working supernatural things with the help of the 
pSda-lepa, ufijufia-^ powders or pills. The Jain traditions 
describe the account of how Padalipta used to fly in the 
air with the peida-le-pa. The Yoni Prabhrta dealt with 
the science of creating beings with the help of certain 
artificial means. The saint Siddhasena Suri created 
horses with the help of this science according to the evi¬ 
dence of the Ni^tha Can.il. The Nimitta Prabhrta con¬ 
tained the science of predictions based on earthquakes, 
dreams, movements of heavenly bodies, signs on human 
bodies, and so on. Go^laka Mankhaliputra was well- 
versed in this science as reported by the Bhagavati Sutra. 
The now extinct Cudjunani and the still available Aiiga- 
vijja are works of this class of Jain literature. Lastly, 
the VIdya Prafthrtas described the sadhauas of various 
vidyas and mantras. Great Jain Acaryas like Vajra 
svaini. Ary a Khaputa, Padalipta, ITaribhadra, Helacarya, 
Indranandi, Hemacandra and others are well known in 
Jain traditions as masters of this class of literature and 
mantras and vidyos. The Prabhrtas are supposed to have 
been composed in the age of Bhadrabahu in c, 300 B.C. 

Bhadrabilhu himself is reported to be the author of 
the famous Uvasaggahara-stotra, which is supposed to 
have great jKJwers and used in variouB tantrio sadhanas.** 
The PifuJaniiynkti written by the same saint refers to the 
story of the Bhiksupasaka Dhanadeva who made use of 
vidyas for obtaining food. At the end of the story, the 
author condems such misuse of the vidyas as sinful.^* 
The Jain traditions also record that Sthulibhadra the 
great Jain Acarya and pupil of Bhadrabahu, was also 
punished for his abuse of the power obtained through 

pfi* 1—13, 

Puufmnr^akii^ 495 — 497 . 

R 44 
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vidya.*“ U is, therefore, certain that in the two or 
three centuries preceeding the Christian era. Jainism 
already knew of both the pure and the impure forms of 
mantras and vidyas. Then comes the age of Acaryas like 
Arya Khapu^, Arya Vajra and Padalipta who hare l)een 
noted as masters of mantras and vidy^. These saints 
flourished in the iirst two centuries of the Christian! era, 
Khaputa being a little older. This was the age of the 
division of the Jain Sahgha into fivetamhara and Dig- 
amahra sects, Vajraswami is reported to have preserv¬ 
ed the iikds'a-gamim-tidya from the mahaparijfia'adhya' 
na of the Acarahga Sutra.'*® He is also said to have ob- 
taineil the lore of flying through the air and the n&ikTiya- 
labdhi from some Jrmbhaka gods. He transported cer¬ 
tain monks by his magic carpet (which flew through the 
air) from the Northern India which was affected by 
famine. He was a -payanusart having the power to trace 
the missing word,^^ Vajraswami flourished in the sixth 
century, after MahavTra (496—584 A,M.) and is the 
reputed author of the first work on the VarddhamAnu- 
eidyfi. This text is now extinct but the available Jain 
Kalpas on the Yarddhamnna-vidyti refer to him as the 
earliest author of such a text,<* 

According to the Jain traditions Khaputacnrya 
flourished in the year 4S4 after klahiivira in the city of 
Bhrgukaccha (modem Broach) where by his mystic power 
he made the Buddha image bow down its head and thus 
vanquished his Buddhist opponents.** Kalakacarya, who 


Porififtapanutn, Crtnt« 9, vcrsM 77—83, 101—113, 

in p, ,^4; Avaijial'a Satra, «. 4G: FarUi»ta, 

Cttiito Xn, ver(«?» 307—310, 

140—130, 280—391, 307—334, 375— 


PP 


*" Sp« JJSOA, Vol. IX, pp. 50 ^ 1 . 

QQ ^Jnjnrftti), M. J>, Dp™!, 

aU-lOO, Caturttmiatiprahnndhft (ed. by Kspadiii), pp. 18 — 22 . 
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flourished earlier than both Khaputa and Vajra (453 
years after Mahavlra) is famous in the Jain traditions for 
his knowledge of the Nimitta^astra and the mystic lore.®” 
Gardabhila, bis enemy, practised the Gardabhl-rndya. 

j?adalipta, the pupil of N^endra, is well known for 
his magic power of Eyitig through the air, obtained by 
applying bome le-pa (ointment) to the soles of bis feet. He 
was a contemporary of the King Hala, a Satavahana, of 
the Deccan.”^ Another magic performed by this saint 
was the total retnoyal of the unbearable headache of a 
certain Muruuda king.®* The Jain tradition^ also note 
that Nagarjuna, a pupil of this Padalipta, was taught the 
\ idya. for flying through the air. He is reported to be 
well-versed in the knowledge of the Prabhi-tas, esj)eciaLly 
the Siddha Prabhrta, With the help of the same type 
of magic power obtained thit>ugh pddale^, five hundred 
tapasas used to cross a river and the Jain saint Arya 
Samita Suri, again, using a yoga-curna stopped the cur¬ 
rent of the river and converted these tapasas to Jain 
faith.®* Arya Samita Suri flourished c. 560-70 years 
after Mahavtra, and was a pupU of Simhagiri. 

544 years after Mahavira arose a sc:hism in the Jain 
Sariigha, known as the Traii'aeika NLhrmva. Two rivals 
of different schools are said to have made use of minor 
vidyas of snakes, scorpions, etc,, against each other. 

But the most valuable evidence of the growth of the 
Jain Tantra in the early centuries of the Christian era 
is supplied by the Paumacarium of Vimala Suri. Ac¬ 
cording bo the author himself, the work was composed 
530 years after the death of Mahavira, though such an 

“ Per an account of Kalaklcarya, see Ufowu, The Stortf af 
t^alaka. 

■* CoUii'viihistiprnffandh^ ^ p. 24. 

M i‘UuJanir^Hhi, 498. 

XII, Tcrses {t9—99. 
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early date as 4 A.D. ia not generally accepted and Jacobi 
puts him in the second or third centnry A.D. The text 
deals with the story of Rama, wherein the author describee 
the VidyddhaTOr-T^amia* Again, Rarana and his brethren 
are said to have propitiated several vidyas, amongst whom 
are found names like Praj^pti, Kaumdri, Animd, 
Laghimd, Vajrodafi, Varum, Aiidni, Vijayd, Jayd, 
Vdrdhi, Kauberi, Yogehafi, Cdnddli, Manah-stambhini 
and 60 on.** In another place Ravana's sadhana of the 
Bhaurupa vidya is described. In a temple of Santinatha, 
Havana sits in meditation and controls his mind against 
all distractions attempted by others. Bahurupa is here 
called a Mahavidya.** Paiuaaeariyiim .tlan refers to other 
vidyas amongst which one SiAandhim {Simhavahini) be¬ 
stowed upon Padma by a god is noteworthy.*® In another 
place we meet with a Sarimkdmd-vidyd, of eight letters, 
obtained in only half-a-day, by muttering it for one lac 
of times. Another vidya, with a parivara of ten thousand 
crorcs of mantras is said to have been made np of sixteen 
letters.*’^ 

It would be interesting to know what is meant by 
mantra and vidya. Jain "writers have drawn a line of 
distinction between mantra and vidya. Both possess 
magic powers no doubt, but while mantras are letters like 
Om, Hnm, Svdkd^ etc,, presided over by male deities and 
mastered by mere repeatition,®* vidyas are combinations 


Pattmacarinam, 7. w. 136 ff. pp, 41-42 
puran^a uf Raviflena, 7. vv. 333 if. 

*» Poumacarisam, (iS, pp. 233-24. 

Ibid., 59, verse B4. 


Cf, also Padma- 


Ihid,, 7, veraea 107-1^8, 

»r!rr;V5rfllI«|&sr;^OWrw: I quoted ia the Ahhi- 

dma Rajendra VI, p. 23. Also cf. 

I 13. 
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of words inToking female divinities and mastered only by 
the practiOB of the prescribed rite (sadhana).'® 

Acco^ing to the Jain traditions, there were ^,000 
vidyas. Once upon a time, when the first Jina ^abha- 
natha was practising penance, Nami and Vinami went to 
him and began worshipping him with the desire of obtain¬ 
ing worldly pnisperity from the Lord. But the great 
Mge was m meditations and remained unconcerned. 
Thereupon, Dharaiia, the king of the Wagakumaras, came 
on the spot and m order that the worship of the Lord 
may not be spoken of as fruitless, granted to ffami and 
Vinami, Lordship over the Vidyadharas. Both the de¬ 
votees were asked to found two groups of cities on the 
Northern and Southern sides of the Vaitatjhya mountain'*' 
tod were given fortyeight thousand vidyas, Gaurl and 
L’rajftapti being the chief amongst them.®* 

But while giving tkese vddyas, Dharanendra sounded 
a note of warning: Do not let the Vidyadharas, proud of 
their vidyas, show disrespect or foUow the wrong path 
If ^y m^ivent jierson shows disrespect or does any injury 
the Jam shrines, or aaectics engangcd in 
^ Tidy as will abondcn him immediately. [Who¬ 

ever kills a with his wife or enjoys a woman against 
her wiD, the vidyas will leave him at onoe,®^ 

^Darianaiuddhi, 3 tatlTa 
Aljio cf. fiissTraftr^m f=u wferiet *r ( 

FBnisn ^7 musiifsTft wil i\ 

Ivai^a. Comm, of Malaya— 1 Adh. 

ffanvamitipurdna of Jluai^aa. 23, 51-1027??! 3^ ff ^ ’ 

II i. 3 . no. 

/ill/.. I. 3 . 213-^18. 
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Nami founded fifty cities on the Vaitudhya mountain 
in a Southern row while Vinami made sutty in a Northern 
one« There wore sixteen clans of VIdyadharaj named 
after the class of vidyiis they possessed. Homacandra 
gives the following list: Gaui'eyasi from the vidygi^ known 
as Gaurls, Manupurvakas from the vidyas known as 
Manus, Gandharas from the Gandhans, Manavas from 
the MUnavls, Kais'ikTpurvakas from the Kaisikls, 
Bhumitundakas from the Bhumitu^us, Mulaylryakoa 
from the Mula-mryas, Saiikukas from the iiahkuk^, 
Pandukas from the P4»iidukis,^^ KSlikeyas from the 
SvapUkas from the Matangas from the 

Mdtahg^s, Parvatas from the Parmtis, Vam^’alaygs from 
the Va-miiila^ds, PamsmnOlakgs, from the PkMtuuiiUis, 
VrkBamulakas from the 

Nami took eight classes and Vinami took eight. With 
their hearts filled with devotion to the Lord, they estahliah- 
ed divinities presiding over the vidyas in each class. He¬ 
rn acandra’s list of the snrteen groups given above follows 
ancient traditions as it agrees with the list by Jinadasa 
Mahattara in his Avaiyaka Curni (c. 077 A.D.). This 
latter text further notes that the forty-eight thousand 
vidyas originally belongs to the Gandharvas and the Pan- 
nagas and that only four, namely, Gmirl, traad/wri, 
Rohinx and were the chief amongst them,'™ 

The Digamljara writer Jinasena in his Harivamiapurana 
(/05 Saka year) also nays that eight classes Ijelonged to 
the Aryas, Adityas or Gandharvas and eight belonged to 
the Daityas, Pannagas or Matangas." 

tta Patukd iiec. to Jluoil^a Miihaitaiya. 

c* Samakii arcorduEig- to JhiadSsa Mahattara. 

TfiiailL, I. 3. Teraea 219—226. 

«« AraSyaltn Ctlrtn, I. pp. 161-162. 

^ Ilarivamia, 22 6(1—60. Matangi, aa already nnied obore, 
19 knawu to J>Dth Sthunanfpi and Pautnuriariyam. “Iti Ituna- 
yana, PuHkarayati, tbe most ancient capital of Oandliata bun bpen 
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S&iigbadasa Gani (c, 700 A,D.) also refers to this 
account of Naioi and Vinami in his VasudeyaMndi, and 
supports the tradition that the vtdyas orignally belonged 
to the Gandharvas and the Paniiagas, and were fortv* 
eight thousand in numher, including vidyas like Atah/i- 
Rohini Prajnafti, Gauri, Vidyutmukhd, Mukd-Jwdld, 
2 iTikkhdt&uiit^ and Ji<ihttru'p3:. Hig list of the sixteen 
classes of the Vidyadharas is similar to the one given by 
Hema(randra.«* This tradition about Nami and Vinami 
is at least as old as the age of Bhadrabahn, the author of 
Avasyaka Niiynkti, who, however, does not refer to the 
chief vidyas or the sixteen groups of the Vidyadharas. 

This tradition about the vidyas which says that they 
orginally belonged to the Gandharvas or the Aryas and 
F anna gas or the ^^fa tan gas (non-Aryas) is valuable inas¬ 
much as it shows a new line of invesigation into the Early 
History of the Indian Tantra. 

It will also be obvious that before the third or the 
fourth century of the Christian era. Jainism had a Tantra 
of its own based upon ancient traditions with both the 
benefic and the malefic practices and that a pretty large 
number of mantras and vidyas, with Prajnapti, Jaya 
^ Bahufupa, KaumarT, Candali and others reckoned 

as Mahavidyas, were already known. It seems that the 


pliired 1R thp Gandharvarteita, am! the Kathasaritsigara calls 
Puskaravala, the capital of the Vidyadharas''—A. «. Pasalkor, 
/ Acjfl, a p. ^ 31 , According to Harivaih^, the Manu, the 

ilanavn. the Kau^ikn, the Ganrika, the Gindhara, the Bbumi- 
tirnda, the Mulovlrjaka and the Sanknka belonged to the Gan- 
iluaTTa or (he Arya classes. Can rre locate the origin of these 
wdvaa to Gnndliara? For (he Mfiisfiga class, sce STlvan Levi, 
ffn a Tftntfik Frrtfjment from Kurha H'pniral Asiof TITiJ 
XU, pp. 19 R ff, KalT-llahakiili. Vetalr, MavnrT, VaTidglL 

bhnrigaiidhiin, etc., are associated with MStariaae, VWramitro 
and Trjjaahu. 

rrts«JeroAtWf, 1, p, 164, 
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later lists of the sixteen Mahavidya*® popular in the Jain 
ritual 'Were not yet finally settled though the tradition 
about the sixteen classes of the Vidyadharas was probably 
known. 

9ih Jun€f 19AS, 


The sisteen Mohaviiljfua are: Ktihipi, Prajuapti, 
khala, Vajratikbali, VajTanltu^i, ApraticaJcra or 
Pumaadatta, Kali, Makakali, Oaari, Oindbarl^ Mahnilvila or 
Jwalamilial, Manarl, Valrotya, Acynta, Minasi aod MahamaoaaT. 
—Cintama^f, 11, 152—154. ' ' 
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BY 

1)H. R, Shamasastri, M.A., Ph.D. 


Scliolars pleased themsehes cither by antedating or 
post-dating the Vedas, not knowing what the Vedas 
themselves have to say on their own date. When once we 
know that the Vedas are hymns sung in praise of cyclic 
eclipses, combination of planets in one or the other of the 
twenty*eeven constellations, or of preoessioii of oolure, 
we are bewjldereti at the heap of data lying before us 
to determine their date. 

Whether explicit or implicit, the data are bo obscure 
that they can hardly be taken to be such, unless we know 
the real import of the verses and the real sense in which 
the words are used. The direct statement on Vedic 
chronology is the reference made at the commencement of 
the Tait. Aranyaka to the cycle of sixty years begin¬ 
ning with Prabhava and ending with Akshaya. It says 
that the cycle of sixty made thirty revolutions and that 
Sukla and Krishna, the bright and dark Ay anas of 
which it consists, also made the same number of revolu¬ 
tions, Aryabhata, a celebrated astronomer of India, 
says in his astronomical work that when he was twenty- 
three years old (in A.D. 500), the cycle of sixty years 
made sixty revolutions, implying thereby that on the date 
the number of years in the Kali-era amounted to 3600. 
Deducting 500 fmm this, we arrive at 3100 as the date 
for the beginning of the sixty years’ cycle, the same as 
the Kali era* It follows therefore that the Tait. 
Aranyaka is a work of 1300 B.C, (3100—1800 = 1300). 


• The Editors regret that the Iraraed writer has since pawed 


away. 


8ii5 


F. 45 
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Among indirect atatements is the reference made in 
the hymn on Surya’s marriage (R. Y. 116, IT) to the con¬ 
junction of all the planets in Piscis. In his Notes on 
tliis hymn Wilson says :— 

"Sutya, it is related, was desirous of giving his 
daughter Surya to Soma, the moonj but all 
the gods desired her as a wife. They agreed 
that he who should first reach the sun, as a 
goal, should wed the damsel. The Alvins 
w'ere victorious, and Siirya, well pleased by 
their suoc^ess, rushed immediately into their 
chariot.” 


Here the race of gods must necessarily mean the move¬ 
ment of the moving luminaries, of course the planets. The 
arrival of the Alvins first and of the rest behind implies 
that the sign of the Aries with Aivins appeared first in 
the east and that the rest fell behind in the sign of Piscis 
before sun-rise or just at the moment of sun-rise. Accord¬ 
ing to Hindu astronomical Siddhantas confirmed by 
Burgess and Whitney in their introduction to Surya- 
sidhanta all the planets were in the house of Piscis at the 
tommen^ment of the Kaliynga. Thus the beginning of 
the KalijfTiga is too scientifically fixed bo admit of any 
doubt or dispute. ^ 

Besides these two dots, there is the evidenee of ore- 
cession of the colure referred to in the Vedio and Epic 

daughter of Dakshu and eoniiiort 
O Siva, It 18 related, created Gaiiapati out of her sweat 
an ^PPoiJited him as her door-keeper. Knocking out 
he head of obstructing Ganapati, giva entered Gauri's 
G»ari's remonstrance, Sieu gave him an 

th?hM •‘i”- As a compensation for 

the hidraua and comio shape of Ganapati, Siva, it is said, 

dained that Gann and Ganapati should le worshipped 
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for ever ob the third and fourth dates of the month of 
Bhadvapada (August-September). Having been contemp¬ 
tuously treated hy Daksha, Ganri fell into the sacrificial 
fire and died. She was, however, reborn as the daughter 
of the Himalayas and married again Siva. Hegai'ding 
the nature and function of Gauri, R. V. I. 164, 40 says 
that becoming one pada (two feet) in length, two padas, 
four padas, eight padaa, Gauri measures water. This 
implies that Gauri, meaning the shadow cost by a gnoman 
measuring one to eight feet according to the height of 
the gnoman, indicates the arrival of summer solstice with 
the rainy season. According to the Suryapraguapti of 
the Jainaa and \*arahamihira’s Panchasiddhantika, the 
shadow cast by a gnoman on the day of summer solstice 
gradually mcreasea and becomes double on the day of 
winter solstice and again gradually decreasing resumes 
its original length on the day of summer solstice. Accord¬ 
ing to R. V. rV. 40, 5 the sun in the sky (Vyoma= winter 
solstice) is called Adrija, a word which is synonymous 
with Parvati, Dur^, and other names of Gauri. The 
word Vyoma, synonymaus with Dyo, and Div, means 
winter solstice in the Vedas and Prithivi or Bhumi mean¬ 
ing the earth signifies summer solstice. Dyava-prithivI, 
sky and earth, are also called Father and Mother. It 
follows tbeivfore that Gauri means the sun on the day of 
winter-solstice. According to A, V. XIII, 1, fi Para- 
mesbthi or Frajapati held a cord extended from earth to 
heaven and that at one end of it Aja Ekapada, the deity 
of the asterism of Plirvahhadrapada, reposed. From this 
it is clear that Purvabh^rapada and Uttaraphhtguni 
which is the fouiteonth from P. Bhadrapada were then 
the asterisms of Uttarayana and Dakshinayana (winter 
and summer solstices) respectively. According to Hindu 
astronomy lunar months are called after the asterisms in 
which the moon becomes full, the sun being at the 14th 
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asterism from the asterism of full moon. It follows there¬ 
fore that at the time of Ganapati's birth or reign winter 
solstice occurred in the last quarter of P. Bhadrapada 
and Summer solstic® in the first quarter of UttarapLalguiii 
in the months of PhaJguiia and Bhadrapada respectively. 
The severance of Ganapati’s head and Gauri's death im¬ 
ply that the solstices receded from their respective places, 
causing bewilderment to the Vedic astronomers at the 
ijiilure of the gnoman to give the usnal shadow at the time. 
The same is the implication we have to understand when we 
aj-e to Ill in the Satapatha Brahman a and the Taittariya 
Aranyaka that the heads of Vishnu and of Rudra 
were blown oH by the springing up of their bow owing to 
its string being cut off by Indra disguised as white ants'. 
We are told there that one end of tile bow was at the 
sky and the other end on earth, implying that the bow¬ 
string formed the diameter of the sun’s ecliptic, the two 
ends of the string being at the points of winter and sum¬ 
mer solstices. We are also told that Yagiya or sacri¬ 
fice lost its head at the same time. The restoration of the 
lost heads is the main object for which the Pravargya rite 
is instituted. The rebirth of Gaurl as the daughter of 
the Himalayas with Ganapati with an elephant's head 
point to the zodiacal sign Mahara, Capricornus, as the 
place where the heads of Ayana-goda and sacrifices were 
re instituted. Himalaya means the abode of snow. The 
arrival of the sun at Capricornus indicates the time of 
snow-fall and therefore that zodiacal sign deserves the 
name of Himalaya. The animal dedicated to the Hima¬ 
layas in the Horse-sacrifice is an elephant. Hence, it is 
clear that Gauri and Ganapati having an elephant’s head 
re-appeared in Capricornus. Since the first half of 
Dhanishtha is inclinned in the sign of Capricornns, 
Dhanish^ha seems to be the asterism whore the point of 
winter-solstice was located for the second time. This is 
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confirmed by the stoiy of GajeDdramokshn, according to 
which the elephant is released from the clutches of 
Makara, a crocodilej and is saved from being dragged 
away. Makara is the name given to the sign of Capri- 
cornus. This event of Uberation of the elephant from 
Makaras clntchea is even now celebrated in all Vishnu- 
temples. The idol of Vishnu is taken in procession to 
the nearest pond, lake or river and the liberation of the 
Elephant is rehearsed. Hasti or elephant is a name of 
Ganapati, for the Matrayaniya Samhita calls him Hasti, 
This epocli agrees with the epoch of the Ved^gajjautisha 
and Bftudbayana Srautasutra when the winter solstice is 
stated to have been located at Dhanishtha. The Surya- 
prgnapti locates the solstices in the aaterisms of Sravana 
and Pushya at the time of Mahavira. the last Tlrthafi- 
kara, while Varahamihira locates them in U. Ashadha 
and Punarvasti in his own time (sampratamayanam punar- 
vasutah). We are told in the Tail. Upanishada that the 
earth meaning the Dakshinayana sank under waters (the 
aaterisms of the two Ashadhas) and Visbna taking the 
form of a boar raised it. We are also told in the later 
Brahmanas that fearing that the same fate that had over¬ 
taken his three eldest brothers wonld overtake him, Agni 
{!^ the god of winter^lstice) took the form of a bokr and 
him himself in waters (the aaterisms of Ashadhas) and 
after a good deal of search was found out and persuaded 
to resume his duty of bearing sacrificial offerings to gods. 
All these myths imply that the solstices were in the aster- 
isma of U. Aahadha and Pushya and P. Aahadha and 
Punarvasu, as pointed out above. Now the same Ayanaa 
are located at the beginning of Ardra and the second 
half of Mula. Prom second half of Mula to the last 
quarter of P, Bhadrapada there are about five and 
three-fourths of asterisms threugh which the point of 
winter-solstice has receded. This gives us at the rate of 
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72 years per degree 72=5520 nearly. Making 

an allowance of about 477 years for the error which is 
Lnevitable in obserrations made with naked eyes, we 
arrive at 5043 as the number of years that have elapsed 
from the l^eginning of Kali Era to tile present day. 

The present age is called Yarahakalpa or Boar's age, 
on account of the earth having been raised by Yiahna as 
Vai'aha or on account of Agni having hidden himself as 
a boar in the waters of the two Asharjha asterisms, as 
pointed above. The epoch of the situation of winter 
solstice in P. Bhadrapada and summer solstice in U. 
Phalguni in the months of Phalguna and Bhadrapada re¬ 
spectively is called the Padmakalpa or Lotus-age on 
account of Agni having been kindled on lotus-leaf spread 
in the hre-aitar. The Tait. Samhita says that having 
dug up a pit knee-deep and tilled it with water ankle- 
deep a tortoise or a picture of it should be placed in it. 
A lotus-leaf should be placed on the water. Then an 
altar is constructed on the lotus according to measure¬ 
ments laid down and fire kindled in it. 

The shifting of the colure from Purvabhadrapada to 
DhanishtM is clearly stated in the five verses from S to 13 
in the 230th chapter in the Vanaparva in the Miihabharata 
in connection with the story of Skanda’s birth narrated 
there in Adhyayas 222—231. Skanda, an equinoctial 
god, is said to have been au illegitimate son b^otten by 
Agni'Budra on the six Ej‘ittikas, the wives of the six out 
of the seven sages, while Arundhatl, the seventh Krittika 
and wife of Vasishtha, maintained her chastity. Hence 
bkanda is called Shanmatura, sou of six mothers, and 
Shadanana, god of six faces. He was also called Guha, 
secretly bom, because his birth as an equinoctial god from 
the Krittikas was never dreamt of, though it could be 
ditected by the usual shadow-measure of the equinoctial 
day. Iti his fight with Indra his right half of his 
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(Skauda’s) body was rat off by Indra with his Vajra 
weapon and that part became another god called Vi^kha 
(the asterism so called}. Skanda remained unhurt and was 
acknDW'ledged by all the gods a$ the leader of their army. 
He acknowledged not only the six Krittikas as his mother, 
Jmt also Vinata as his seventh mother, and agreed to offer 
olisetjuies to them all after their departui'e to heaven. 
Skanda is chiefly a god of the Devayana path. Before 
going to deal with the Mahabharata verses regarding the 
shifting of the winter-solstice from P. Bhadrapada to 
Dhanishtba it is necessary that we should clearly under¬ 
stand the distinction i>etween Devayana and Fitriyana 
paths and also l)etween Avanas and path a. R. V. X, B8, 
15 speaks of the paths and Ayaiias thus*— 

“I have heard of two paths : the path of the 
Fathers and the path of the gods and mortals; 
with these two paths the whole moving world 
turns between the points called Father (Utta- 
rayana) and Mother (Dakshinayana}.” 

As already pointed out, DyavaprithivI, sky and 
earth, are Uttarayana and Dakshinayana, winter and 
summer solstices, and are also called Father and Mother. 
The upper half of the celestial sphere from Uttarayapa 
to Dakshinayana contains two paths called the path of 
Fathers and the path of the gods, each measuring 6J 
asterisms likewise the lower half. Both the Uttara- 
yapa and the path of the Fathers start from the same 
point. The latter terminates at the seventh asterism from 
the point of Uttarayana, Then the Devayana path 
starts from the seventh asterism and passing through 
asterisms terminates with the Dakshinayana point. 
Then commences the Fitriyana path from the point of 
Dakshinayana and terminates at the seventh asterism 
from ita start, Then follows Devayana path and termi- 
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nates with the point of Uttarayana, These six points 
are the six faces of Shanmukha. Let us now consider 
the Terses;— 

AbhiJitspardhamaDa tu rohtiniya kanyaal svasa 

Ichchhanti jyeshthatam devi tapastaptnni vanam gata. 

Tatra mudiho ’smi bhadram te nakshatram 

gagan achchyutaib * ■ 

Kalaih tvimam param Skanda brahmapa saha 

cbintaye. 

Dhanishtbadistatha kMah brahmana parikalpitah. 

RohinI hyabhavatpurvam evam samkhya sama'bhavat. 

Evamukte tu sakrena tridiyairi krittika gat^, 

Nakshatram sapta^rshaldiaih bhati 

yadvahnidaivatara* 

Vinata chabravitskaudam mama tyaih pin^adasautah. 

'Ichchhami nJtyameyaham tyaya putra sahasitum. 

Skanda uvacha:— 

Evamastn namaste*stu putrasnehat prasodhi mam. 

Siiushaja pujyamana vai devi vatsyasi nityadg. 

Abhijit, the youngest sister, became jealous of Rohi^T 
I'on. accouDt of her superiority) and went to a forest to 
perform penance in order to acquire superiority. I am 
bewildered at this. Mayest thou be blest; the asterism 
(Bhadra) fell down from the sky. 1 shall however con¬ 
sider this matter concern in g time with Bralmia. Just 
then time was made by Brahma to begin with the asterism 
of Dhanisht'ha. The asterism of Bohini was such (first 
point) before; thus the number of divisions was alike (or 
even). When ludra said thus, the asterism of Krittikas 
which looked like the head of seven and which has Agni 
for its regent went heaven, Yinata also requested Skanda 
to be her son fit to offer funeral rice-balls to her after her 
death, and that she wanted to remain with him long. 
Skanda accepted it and said that she might remain with 
him resf)ected by Iier daiighter-iu-law (Devasena). 
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It ahoiild be rioted that if P. Bhadrapada Is the 
aster ism of Uttarayana, then Rohini which is seveDth. 
from it becomes the first asterism of Devay^a; if the 
former falls from iLs rank, then the tatter {Eohini), also 
falls from its plar^. If Shatabbishak becomes the aster- 
ism of Uttarhyaga, then Krittika becomes the first point 
of Devayana, If, however Dhantshtbi becomes the 
as ter ism of Uttarayana, as stated in the veree, then 
Krittika falls and goes to heaven, leaving the place of 
Devayana to Bharani. It is an astranomica.! fact that 
at 6f asterisms or 00 degrees from Uttarayaua is the point 
of vernal equinox which is called Devayana in the Eig- 
vedic verse quoted above. Likewise at 90 degrees fram 
Dakshigayana the Pi try ana terminates and Devayana, 
autumna] equinox begins. Eobint, the asterim of equinox, 
was once the first point for all calculations; but when 
Dhanisbtba became the astei Lsm of Uttarayaga in course 
of time, it was made the first point for ooimting Ayanas 
and equinoxes. Abhijit was once considered a constella¬ 
tion to form 20 constellations. It was however dropped. 
This is what is meant in the first verse here. Thus it is 
too clear from the verses to admit of any doubt that 
Purvabhadrapada as the seat of Uttarayana, winter sol¬ 
stice, and RohinI as the se<at of Vernal equinox were the 
first points of Kali-era. 
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NEW VEDIC WORDS 


BY 

Aryesdra Shajima, M.A., D.Rhil., 

Osmanin Vnioer&ity^ Hyderabad, Dn. 

Well-nigh ninety yea is have pasaed since Bohtlingk 
and Roth began the publication of the great St. Peters^ 
burg Dictionary in 1855, The woi'k they had under- 
tiiken many yeai-s earlier demanded an enormous amount 
of labour and utmost care on their part, and they stood 
up to it unflinchingly. They spared no pains to make 
their ''Worterbuch” as perfect as possible. They ran¬ 
sacked the entire huge mass of Sanskrit literature avail- 
able to them—Vedic, Epic, Philosophical Classical, 
Ritual and Technical,—analysing, explaining and tracing 
the history of each and every word they could get hold of. 
It took them twenty years to complete the work, the last 
volnine coming out in 1875, 

But, monumental, unsurpassable and indispensable 
as the great Dictionary was, Bohtlingk and Both them¬ 
selves found out, even during its publication, that they 
had omitted to include in It scores of huudi'eda of words, 
of course, not because of their incapability or carelessness, 
but because Sanskrit proved to 1® tuo lich a language to 
be exhausted in a single run and, mainly, because they 
had no access to all the existing Sanskrit tests, some of 
them being not even known to them. Such of these texts 
as came to light during the publication of the Dictionary 
were at once availed of and the new material they yield¬ 
ed was included in the form of the nnmerous Supple- 
xnautB attached to the diflerent volmuea. Later on, when 
an ^Abridged Edition (published 1679—89, Second Impres¬ 
sion 1923—28) of the Dictionary was prepared, these 
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Supplements, along with Ibe new material collected from 
the texts published since 1875, were accommodated in the 
main body, to which further Supplements had again to 
he attached as more and more texts came to light during 
the ten years of its puhlication. And j'et the great Dic¬ 
tionary remained far from being exhaustiye. For, more 
and still more Sanskrit works were, and still are, being 
discovered, edited and published, amongst them such im¬ 
portant texts as the Mai tray an i, the Kapi^^hala and the 
Katha Samhitas, the TaittirTya Brahmana and Aranyaka, 
the numerous Grhya and :§rauta Sutras, etc. Many of 
them contain valuable material which would be of im- 
jjoj'tance not only to Sanskrit Lesicography, but also to 
Indo-European and Old and New Indo-Aryan Phikdogy. 

A part, but only a part, of the “new" words contain¬ 
ed in these texts has since been included in Monier 
Williams’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Second Edition 
1899, hrst published 1872) and in iiichard Schmidt’s 
Nachtrage (published 1924—^28), the only two impor¬ 
tant additions to Sanskrit Lexicography since 1889, But 
neither these two authors, nor others have taken pains to 
make an exhaustive survey of the material left out un¬ 
worked by Bdhtliugk and Roth and present it in a form 
easily accessible to all. 

The task of going through all the hitherto neglected 
texts and hunting out new words is far from easy, and 
still less so is the task of analysing and explaining these 
words, since a lot of them have come down to us in a 
corrupted form, while others are obscure and uncertain. 
But that it is really worth our while can be seen 
from the four "new” Vedic words treated below. They 
hare been taken at random from a total of about fifteen 
himdred Vedic words occurrimj in Bloomfield's Vedic 
Concordance and compiled and explained by the present 
wnter. The Vedic Concordance contains only (he Mantra 
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portions of the available Vedic Texts. It has, therefore, 
yielded only a part of the oxiatiiig material. The prose 
parts of the various Sarhhltiis, Biahmauas, Aranyakas, 
Upanisads, and Sutras are sure to yield an equall}' rich, 
or, perhaps an even richer harvest—not to mention the 
many Classical and Technical Sanskrit texts which await 
yet to be worked out. 

1. tuhfi- 

The word kuha-, fMn. (or kuha^, masi:.) is a hofpa^ 
legoinenoii occurring only in a passage in Taittiriya Saih- 
hita 5- 7. 13, 1, which seeks to propitiate various deities 
by offering them the different limbs of the sacrificial 
horse:— 

agadafh jaiMtbhyai^i, rfryfliJi kuhabkynm,^ bhfiyAfit 
praralnbhyatn, (i:hwUt amSabhyam. 

*'‘(1 propitiate) Health with the two knees (of the 
horse). Strength with the two kuhMs, Fear with the two 
feet (I 'prac&td-, ‘moving'), the two Ai^vins with the two 
shoulders”. 

Say ana's commentary on this passage explain-? khuu-, 
with *'bastayor inadkyasaTidfiV' (the two mid joints of the 
arms, i.e., the two elbows), which fits into the contest 
very well. It is only natural to mention ‘the two elbows’ 
along with ‘the two feet', 'the two knees' and ‘the two 
shoulders’. 

Professor Keith, however, in his Translation of the 
Taittiriya Samhita leaves this vvord untranslated, while 
Vedic Variants II, §43 explains it merely as “a pail of 
the horse's body”. 

Etymologically, huhd- (from an older Hubhd-) may be 
derived from a root ^kuhh going back to the Indo- 

* The parallel pa^.^age in Kruliuka SumhitH (A^Tamedha 
Prtikaranu 13, 5) reaili {f-tihabhtfam for TS. kukahknam, wijieh 
M prububly a dialeclical modifieiitiQii. See Vedic- Variants 11, 
§49. Tliia s»ha~ ii ulag anregiiitered in the Dklioaariea. 
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Europeaa root * *qeu-t>h- meaning ‘to bend, to bend at a 
joint’. The Greek word kuf6$ 'bent, crooked, stooping* 
13 derivable from the same root’ and corresponds, letter for 
letter, to kttltd-. Two more Sanskrit wordisi kubhra^ sind 
kiihjd- ‘hunchbacked' belong to the same root,® and so does, 
according to Grassmann (Worterbuch Kum i^gveda, 3,v'.), 
the I^gvedic river-name KubM^ 'the winding river’.* 
Other Sanskrit words of the same derivation are 
and A'flA'wAd'^high, bending upwards, peak,’ being redupli¬ 
cated forms fioni Indo-European *qm-bh,^ These two 
words incidentally also provide os with a parallel showing 
the development of original bA into A (Wackernagel, 
Altindisehe Grammatik I, p, 251), vrhich evidently is re¬ 
sponsible for changing *k\thhd- into kuhd-. 

It is not certain whether the ~kuka- in msukuha-, a 
word occuiTing for the first time in A^alayana Si'antasutra 
5.3.22, Pancaviiii^ii Brahniana 1.3.3. and Latvavana 
Srauta Sutra 3.11.3, also belongs to *qeu-bh-. St. 
Petersburg Dictionary explains ^?ti'iiAuA(a)- with “split 
on both sides, divided in two'* = both ways). 

vi^ktihti- in these passages, however, refers to enemies, 
and Say ana's commentary to Pancaviiiiia Brahman a ex¬ 
plains it with '''sarpaUih kithmm t^ancajid yasya'* (one who 
cheats on all aides), which seems to the correct inter¬ 
pretation. It is only natural to describe an enemy as an 
“all-aided cheater”. One may also compare kuhana 
‘jealous’, kuhand- and kuhamkd- 'cheating, fraud', all 
possible derivations from *kubh-, Indo-European ^qett-bh- 

® See "VValde-Pokomey, Verj^leickeudebi Wurterbuiili dtr 
iii«Jo£i<rtMani»eLtiu SpracheB, T, p. 374. 

» Ihul., A'libjd- from liidoEuropoiiii *(jtuhh- ko-. 

* CoTitrftrtt tills n'itli iJie ntber riTer-niiiDe icbicb 

nrrordiug to I^injkta 9. 26 ta connected ivitL r/u- ‘Bti-iii'i-lit’ €t>m- 
?S > the river-name i*drti(ni- 'knotty, fqll of Iwida’ tyirukto, 

* W’alde-Poknmey, ibid. 
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From 'physical crooketlDeas’ to 'mental crooke^lness' la an 
easy way, Walde-Pokorney (Vergleichendca Worterbuch 
der idg. Sprachen II, p. 550), however, derive these 
words from another Indo-European root *{B)qf'U-dk- 'to 
cover’, which, th^* think, may not be connected with 
*qeu-bh^ ‘to Ijend, to curve' (ibid, p, 546), 

It is, on the other hand, highly probable that Prakrta 
kuhanl^^ fern, (with v.l, kahit}l~ and kuhinm-) nod Hindi 
kutuiii^, or kohanl, Ne|iali kiihun% etc., all meaning 
'elbow’, are directly connected with ktthd-. Turner, 
Nepali Dictionary, p. 103 and Morgenstierne, Ee|Kirt on 
a Linguistic hlission to Afghanistan, p, 88, derive Hindi 
kohitiij etc, fram Satiski'it kafhoni- ‘elbow’. But the 
identity of Fr. kiihml- with Hindi kuhm^ [kokani) is 
undeniable, and it ia at least improbable that Pr. kuhnnl 
goes back to kwphoni- {>*kakoiii->kohatil, by Metathesis), 
rather than to ktihd-, kaphoni- is, besides, a very late 
word (according to Monier Williams, lexical) and of 
doubtful derivation. It may be merely a Sanskritised form 
of kaphfiudd-^ masc. (v.l. kaphodd-, kaphedd-, kaphau- 
jhd-), ‘elbow’ (?), a w*ord occurring in Atbarva Veda 
10.2,4, itself of uncertain meaning and derivation.^ It 
is not impossible that kaphaudd- and kvhd- are of common 
origin, 

2, mSdkga-, 

mdfdhgor, masc, occurs in Taittiriya Samhita 5.6.19, 
1 and in Ka^haka Samhita (Aavamedha Prakarana) 9.9 as 

** 8ep l’aia~Sa<lda*jlRliaopaTn, s, v. and Hemacittulra'fl 
De^innmnmlla {Pisphel's Edition, Viseianaffram, 1933), 2. 62. 

In the Glossory (p. 36 b) of the latter, J-uh{)}i- has been ren¬ 
dered bj the Sanskrit word ktjrptlrn., evidently a misprint for 
kiirfulfil^. The text (p. 106) reada: liuIiFnl (t. 1, Auiidnl) kiippara- 
rdecMnuf the Commentary; ^uAfnf hlrparo, rathj/d ca. But 
the E^litor of this Edition (not Pischel), who has prepared 
the Glossary, takinj^ the misprinted (or, rather, miswritten) 
kttr/iiirti^ to bp nirreet, has trauslated liTj/iaiit- with ‘‘Camphor"! 

^Sce Whitney's Translation and N'otes. 
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an adjective to tufard,, 'goaf: dtfmaprihivyn Ttia^di^^^ 
aparfth Sayana in his ConvoicEtary to laittiilya 
t^arhhita explains the word with **maMk&ydh*\ ‘big-bodi¬ 
ed'. 

The same Taittiriya and Kathaka passage (•ontains 
the following adjectives: piidhga-, 'ruddy', sdrdhija-. 
Variegated’, and malhd-, 'dewlapped', besides ktitingd- 
and HUiigd-, 'white' in S.ft.lS.l and KSA.O.S, 

Ls connected with the root pi ‘to decorate, 
to curve’ (Dhatupatha YI. 157), Indo-EuroiJefin *pei'k, and 
with its derivatives pe^a>- 'form, appearance' and piSa- 
'deer'.* Similarly mrdiiga goes back to Indo-Enropc^an 
•jfer-, *sof~ ‘red, luddyV* Atitihgd-'^ to 'to lie white 

and Htihgd- to Htfi- ‘white’, 

viSidiigti- is evidently a formation exactly similar to 
surdhga^, and goes back to the Indo-European stein *fnrh 
'big, strong' which has been preserved in Greek mdla 
Veiy, much’, Latin meiior T>etter’ etc,” No other deriva¬ 
tives from are available in Sanskrit, Irat, perhaps, 

it is (.onnected with another Indo-European root *Taelgh 
‘to swell’ to which Sanskrit maihd- ‘dewlapped’ (occurring 
in the above pa-ssage beside mdldi^ga’-') belongs.** Sans¬ 
krit malla- ‘wrestler, a strong man’ may also belong to 
*rae/-, 

mdldiiga- does not occur anywhere else in Sanskrit, 
but Hindi (dialectical) contains an apparently almost 
identical word mdlnng, malnng or nmkmgd 'a strong, stout 


* WalfTe-Pflknrapy, Vntl. Worteibach der idg. Sprnrhcii fl, 
p, 9, 

■ p. 499. 

^riHhffd~ is not registprefl ui the Dwtioanries. 

” Wulde-Prtkanipv, Vgl. WoftsTburh der idg. Sprachen II, 
p. 292. 

Ibid., p. 300. 
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If this ideDtiHeatvon is correct, we haTe here the 
uDususI instance of a word having been preaerved in Vedic 
Sanskrit and Hindi, but missing in the Classical Sanskrit. 

Weber in his edition of Taittirlya Saihhita mentions 
two MSS. with a variant reading mah^dl&h in place of 
mUfd'hgah. But mUngofa-, 'alIspiciofus^ as Keith points 
out (TS. Tranalation, p, 466, Note 2j, is a ptisUVedic 
word, and the probability is that it has been secondarily 
substituted for mUMfigO' which appearenl unintelligible 
to the later scribes. Keith himself translates the word 
with “of auspicious mark” and remarks, “the word 
must Ix> genuine, Imt its sense uncertain; it 
must denote a mark of some sort”. This, however, is a 
mere conjecture. 

3. apastian- 

apasBari-, fern, which oceura in a verse in Apastamba 
Srauta Sutra 4.5.5, as an adjective to apah 'waters*, is a 
secondary derivative from dpas-, neut. 'work, activity* 
(with the suffix -van-, fern. -tJori) and means 'active, flow¬ 
ing*. formation is c’^actly the same as that of td!iiasva>i- 
(from tdmas-) etc. 

Apastamba Srauta Sutra has lorrnwed this verse, 
with some modifications, from Atharva Veda 6.23.1 = 
l^gveda Khilas 10,0.1 ( = Schefte!owitJ!, Apokryphen des 
Itgveda, p. 00, Verse 1); 

dha tiaktajh ca sa^m^lr apis'eeriA. Ap. S- 

s^srdsls tad apdso dim ndktam m sets rust h. 

(. . . , ap6 dei'ir ilpa Amyey* -AV, and Scheft. 

l.?gveHa Khila (.Aiifrecht's Edition) reads tddfipasfth 
as a compound, which has bpcn adopted also in Whitney’s 

** nils in to fio HistfnirtlijihrH froin another ■mnlanpii nr 
TnflZiJTfffJ, incatiiu|f '(rn^Bdknnt’, whifli htn bten horrowpil ib 
Hmdi IruDJ Per^inn. Bindi Sabds Si]?sni, s. v. 

'T invokfl the (>T«r-£i>win^, artive god(lesi«4, waicra, tbst 
stream day and night’. 

F. 47 
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Atharva Veda Translation and rendered “devoted to it 
(flowing)”. Sayana’s Commentary on Atharva Veda ex¬ 
plains fifdmk with (active)",’* 

It is evident that afa&varih of Ap. S. corresponds to 
afdsdh (or tddaf^sa^) of Atharva Veda and Khila and 
has been used in the same sense. But Cal and in hta 
Translation of Apastamba Srauta Sutra seems to have 
entirely overlooked these parallel passages while he ana¬ 
lysed apasvaTi- into apa-s^raro- and translated it with 
“out of time (spnrfl-)”. It is to be noted that ofpasearo^, 
masc. ‘singing a false not«' occurs but once in a very 
late text dealing with music (Sangltasarasangraba)- Nor 
can we ignore the fact that the normal feminine form of 
n‘p(ismr(i-, masc. would he afasvara., not a-pasvan-. 

But there ia yet another fact which C aland has 
overlooked. Ap is. 20. 1. 3 contains a word ^napa^an^, 
also an adjective to apaA, in the following passage 

yatrdpti^ purtisidt siikhah supatiagdhd afUL'pd-sTurih, 

This has been rendered by Caland with, “Where 
water In the front is agreeable, offers a good opportunity 
for dipping in, and does not dry itp”. In this he has 
evidently been misled by the Sanskrit Commentary of 
Kapardisvamin who explains anajmsyarik thus: ‘^'apetya 
(ipa na smranti, samhhfid rahanti anthv^rotobhih, 
ai'o^d tfrt” (ftn-apa-^^ There is no reason to assume 

that np€isva,rlh of Ap. S. 4, 5. 5 and anapasmrih also of 
the same Ap. 5. 20. 1. 3, both adjectives to "waters”, are 
mutually independent words, the one meaning “out of 

m CeniparD the prn'ediDfr word iairwifft. fipdx- ‘acliTo’ wfjurs 
a by-aaniB nf riTora already In P.irTeda 6. 17. 13. 

Of. .>'Pr inhdopaidpttj/nh (Dhatupfitha, I. 9G2). Pumirat. 
in L’AsvmiipJha tl927), p, ?4T, aualyseR (intipofvafj. into ttft-apn- 
fVdta* and translates with “not tuTuulhioiift". But. as in the 
ease of the normal feminine form should haTe been 

See also Oerte!, ZeitEi.c«brift Indo-Trunilca S, p. 
and Renni], .Tfniruel of Vedic Studien, May, 1934, p. 12, 
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time" and the other "not drying up". ATtapasvarlh ia 
eTidently the negatire of ofasvari^, and means ‘not 
active, not {too swiftly) flowing'. This sense fits perfect¬ 
ly in the context {sukkak, supumgaHk) and is, moreover, 
corroborated by the parallel passage in HiraoyakeSi 
Srauta Shtra, which, as noted by CaJand himself, letjords 
a variant reading antipasvcitth 

4. sika^, 

sikatd-, fein. ‘sand’ is a famiUai’ Sanskrit word. Its 
derivation, however, has so far remained obscure, or, at 
the best, doubtful. Walde-Pokorney, Vgl. Worterbuch doc 
idg. Sprachen IT, p. 467, tentatively mention it (with a 
query) under the list of words derived from the Indo- 
European root *seik 'to he dry’. This root has been iden¬ 
tified with *seik 'to pour out, to flow’ which gives rise 
to Sanskrit ysic ‘sprinkle with water* and seka- ‘sprinkl- 
ing’i Avest. haecah^ ‘dryneaa, aridity’ and hiku 'dry' 
etc.*"^ The seemingly probable derivation of $ikatd- from 
the same root has x'emained uncertain because of the ap 
parent difficulty in analysing and explaining its forma¬ 
tion. A hitherto unnoticed passage in Taittiriya Aranyaka 

I. 12. 3, solves the problem completely. This passage 

contains a compound, hetasikiidrukdh, as an adjective to 
vd^uit ‘wind’, to be analysed into £ceta-sika-dmkd- and 
interpreted as 'running (i,e., scattering) white sand’. 
Sayaiia rightly paraphrases sik^- witli siA'afa (^ — dktlU-) 
and thus leads us to And in sikutd- an abstract (Collective) 
noun, formed from s»Afl-+the fern, suffix -fa-, in the 
same way as 'people, folk* from ja/fto,- ‘man, 

person’, or grajhaid- 'villages (collectively)' from grafna- 
‘village*. iS’t'Aa- is not known to have occurred in any 

Wiilde-Pokorttey, Vgl, Wiitt«rbacli Jer idg, _ Sprat-hea. 

II, p. 46T. CompstB also Sambrit lexical = 
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other text, but it undoubtedly naeana ‘sand’ and goes back 
to Indo-European ^seik 'to be dry*. 

The accent in sikata- h not normal, Eor, -(d- nouns 
usually accent the syllable immediately preceding the 
sufi&x.^* This rule, however, is not unexceptionable/" 

Druka- in the above compound is a derivative from 
the root ^/dru ‘to run, to flow' -f the sutflx -ka-^ and 
oceurs as such in compounds like raghudrii- ‘running 
swiftly* (^^eda), iatadrukd^ etc. Sayana, while inter¬ 
preting siAa- correctly, appears to have confused druka- 
with dhrUk^^ (Nominative Singular of rfrtlA- ‘damaging, 
harmfial, hostile'): Sveidjidm sikataJiaih drogdhs (I), n^na- 
vidMih dhulim nipSday^tity arthah. 


Wliitiiey, A Sanakrit Grammar, §l23Ta. 

Wliitney, ibid. e. Ts tht sliilt wf no'ent in uDme* 

how Roauect^ with the dev^lopmeat of a rompletdy concrete 
Benfle from an originttUy Bhitraot oneP 

** Petersburg' DiclioBary records a single " exception at” 
flccnirenee of drui, sa Xominativa Singular of dtih*t m place of 
the nsual dhniJt: uvideDtly u slip or corruption. 



KUMA1L\PALA CHAULUKVA’S WAR WITH 
AKNORAJA or SAKAMBHARI 


BY 

Dasharatha Shabma, M.A., D. Litt., Bikaker. 

One of the beat remembered events of Kumarapfila 
Chaulukya’s reign is the defeat of Aura, Anaka, or 
Arnoraja of Sakambhaii, Chatilnliya i-ecords, froin V. 
1207 onwardSj refer to it, Gujarltx poets sing of it as a 
great provincial achievement, and the Gujarat chronicles 
give it no small space in their accounts of Kumarapala, the 
great Jama Emperor. Though on the whole welcome, this 
superabundance of authorities, however, is not wholly a 
blessing, because the writers differ widely in their account 
of the causes, course, as well as results of this Chanlukya- 
Chtthamana war and, unless their evidence is well sifted, 
cause a great deal of confusion in the mind of the general 
reader. 

The earliest writer to refer to the war at any length 
is Hemachandra, the author of the Dv^fa^irayanuihaksiDya 
and the spiritual teacher of Kumarapala. According to 
him. it was caused by the ambitions of Anna (Arnoraja) of 
^kambharl who allying himself with certain northern 
princes and the discontented Gujerstl noble Chahaxja, a 
rehUive of Kumarapala, proceeded against the Chauluk7a 
kingdom. Ballala, of Malws a friend of Anna, agreed to 
attack the Gujaratis from the rear when their master 
marched out to meet the threat of the Chahamaua inva* 
sion. * 

Other writers r^arding Anna as an aggressor are 
Abhayatilakagaiii, the well-known cominentator of the 

‘ O'coiTiiiiittiiahaktSv^af XVT, T—14. 
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Dtsi/dirayamahdkaBjfO:, and Merutunga, the author of the 
FmbandfMchintdmani, who composed their works respec¬ 
tively in V. 1312 and 136L According to the former of 
these, Anna tried to attack Gujarat because he believed 
that the newly crowned king Kumarapala was rather weak 
and could be easily defeated.== Merulunga’s account is a 
bit fuller,® He throws the responsibility for the war on 
Chabada, a prince who had been regarded as his son by 

Siddbaraja, HaTingnomindtotakeordersfrornKumara- 

pala, he had taken refuge at the court of Anaka, the ruler 
of SapsdalakM, In a few days, be won over to his side 
most of the Gujarati nobles and brought Anska with his 
large army to the borders of Gujarat, The Frftbhatakar 
chiirUa, romposed in V, 1334, though silent about Anikas 
aggress ion, states that Kumarapala set out to hght against 
AruoTaja who was intoxicated with pride,* * implying per¬ 
haps thereby that the Chahamana ruler had somehow tried 
to violate the integrity of the Chaulukj^a kingdom before 
Kuniirapala marched out against him with his big 
army. 

Later writers, however, give us quite a different story 
regarding the origin of the war. According to the Fraban- 
dhakoiia (V. 14t)5)* Kumarapala had u sister who was 
married to Anika (Arporaja). Once while the husband iind 
wife were playing chess, the former taking away one of the 
chessmen of the latter remarked (in jest), ^ Kill these 
Mundikas, kill these This offended the queen, 

because the word could refer also to the Gujaratis 

who generally wore no caps and to their hair-less gurus, the 
^tetambiira Jainas. She, accordingly, asked Anska to keep 

3 ConuueDtiiry ttn the Tth verse of the IGth csaio oE the above 
Kav}ia, 

» P. 7G, Edition by Muni Tinovijayo. 

V HemnrbiuidTasuri-prabaiiclba, tt. 416, 423, and blif. 

* P. Gb. Muui JiiLaTijayaji'a editiou. 
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his tongue under control, telling him that unless he did so 
he ran the risk of having it torn out from his mouth by hei' 
brother, the rajaraksum Kuniiraplla, Anaka’s only reply 
to this threat was a kick. Thus insulted the <jueen at onoe 
left for Pat tana and reaching there told Kumar apala of the 
way she had been treated by her husband, Kumarapala 
determined to avenge the insult. 

The story gets further amplifieri in the works of 
Jayasimha Suri," Jinamandana^ and Chari trasuudara." 
They all refer to Kumarapala's sister DevaladevI who was 
married to Anaka, to hei' playing chess with her husband, 
and the jesting remark which led to the war. Dissatis' 
fied with earlier accounts, which probably appeared rather 
tame and secular to them, they ^ent on developing the 
theme first set forth by Raja^khara. This religions perver¬ 
sion of facts is, we believe, the most manifest in Cbaritra- 
fiundara (c. V. 1507), according to whom the war was 
due to Anaka's having talked of slaying a chessman. Such 
things were, of course, not even to be thought of, because 
they were not merely against the principea of Jainism but 
also against Kumarapala’s express orders against 
slaughter 1^ 

Diwan Bahadur Har Hilas Sarda also knew of these 
two different accounts of the origin of the Chaulukya- 
Ghaharnina struggle. But instead of regarding the con¬ 
temporary and earlier authorities as the only trustworthy 
source of information ant the latter as a monastic perver¬ 
sion of facts, he thinks that th^ refer to two distinct 
wars separated from each other by a number of years. 
"The first war evidently took place." writes the Dewan 
Bahadur, "hecanse Arnoraja . , . espoused the cause 

^ KtiTndrap^liichnriiA^ 190 (Jamna^nr Edition)* 
humfirapfikiprahafidj^a, pp* 40a4Dh. 

" Ibid. 
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of Sifidharaja's adf^pted pon BahsHa and wished to place 
him on the throne in of the usurper Kumarapala. 

The result of this war appears to have been unfavourable 
to Kuniarapala as he hastened to make peace with Aruo- 
rfijaand gave the latter his sister to wife. . . . The second 
war of Samvat 1207 appears to have taken place in con¬ 
sequence of Arnorfija’s ill-treatment of his queen Devala 
devj, sister of Kuniarapila."^*’ 

We admit that there is some tmth in the Dewan 
Bahadur’s reconstniction of the story. The Chanlukya- 
Chahamona struggle actually took place in two stages. 
But in relying on Baja&kliara and his successors and 
making DevaladevT, a sister of Kumarapala., the cause of 
the second phase, he has certainly committed a mistake. 
Actually there was no Devaladevf in the affair because no 
such DevaladevT can he shown to have existed. Accord¬ 
ing to the Prthmrsjfi-'^ijn^ftmahafi'a^jfi. the most authori¬ 
tative account of the Chshaminas of Sapadalaksa. Arno- 
raja had only two queens, KaflchanadevI, the daughter of 
Siddbarfi Jayasiiiiha, and Sudhava of Monvar/‘ The 
Ktriikftvmvdi^ a well-known GuiaratT source, also speaks 
of only one Gujarati queen of the Chshamaua ruler, 
namely, the daughter of Jayasiriiha,** Had Kumarapala 
too given one of his sisters in marriage to Arnorija after 
defeating him, as is supposed to have been the case by the 
Dewao Bahadur, there was nothing to deter the author 
of the KirfiJi-a7imtdi from noting this important fact. 
And then. Kumarapala had no sister to give in roavriage 
to Arnoraja. According to the earliest life of Kumara- 
pala at our disposal, Kumarapala's only sister was Prema- 
ladevT and she had been given in marriage to Kranaraja, 
a Giijargti noble, before the accession of Kumarapala to 


Hut PiTasi Sanla —Sptechtf flttd vritintj$, uP- 
” VT, 3. Mm. Dr. G. H. tljba'a petition. 

JS II, 2B. 
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the throne.’" SomAtilaka SiLri and the Furatan^hurya 
t«xj know of only one sister of Kiunarapala.’* DevaladevT, 
the sister of Kinnarapala, who is believed to have quarrell¬ 
ed with her husband and thus brought about a war bet¬ 
ween him and bei- brother might, therefore, he safely re- 
gai'ded as tlie creation of either Raja^khara (V. 1405) or 
some one of his immediate predecessors who bad heard that 
a Chauhikya princess was the queen of Arnoraja but did 
not know that she was not Kumarapala s sister Imt his 
aunt. And, that tlits Kuraarapala’s mint too did not 
bring about the war might \te easily inferred from the fact 
that not a siugle author before V. 1405—and of these 
fortunately tliere are at least four—refers to her having 
lieen anyway concemed with the breaking out of hostili¬ 
ties between the kingdoms of Sakambhar! and Gujarat, 
One cannot see why it was left only for a late author like 
Eajafekhara and his successors to make this discovery. 

As a contemporary and ^ru of Kumaraplla, Hema- 
chandra was in the best position to know about the real 
causes of the war. The account left by him as well as 
the three next writers in order of time, namely, Abhaya- 
tilakagani, Piabhfichandra, and Merutuhga, make it 
sufficiently obvious that the I'easons leading to the war 
were purely political, Jayasimha’s death had not left 
any universally recognised snccesswr, Chahadla, an 
adopted son of the deceasetl ruler, was a candidate in the 
field, and Arnoraja supported his claims hoping thereby 

1# Trihhtivttiiniialaflyibhiit Entalk§ tansyS^trayiih 

Adyiib Kutfl^apilSfeliyo rljjalakMnjilaiflitdh 
Mahip&lab KiTtipuJustiithi PremalflfleTyftbbtlit 

Srl-KnjnablmtadeTeiia ycMjQdhii ModhinfS^ate. 

KwnmrapaJadE^iMi^hwitfif p. 3- {Muni JinsTijftysji^s edition), 

1* Kfimurdputad^vnchiiti^j p> lines 16 —^Ifl- Jrnavi- 

jayaji's ediiionV 

Kum*^*fapiiltide-vaprat{^ndJiii^ p. 43^ linea G—8 (Mani Jinavt- 
Jayaji’s edition). 

^ F. 48 
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to have on the throne of Gujarat a ruler who would te 
less of a check on his auibitiou and more open to his in¬ 
fluence than Kiiiii&rap»1a w»uld ever be expected to be. 
Kuiuarjpgla’s reign had just lieguti. If he was to he 
uprooted at all, it was. in Arnoraja's opinion, the best 
time to begin hostile operations against the Gujaratis. 

But who was this Chaha<jial The Rdsmalu regards 
him as a brother of ICumarapala’s minister aghhata.** 
Its authority for this assertion is most proljsbly the 
Prabandh/ichirttdmani which once mentions Vagbhata's 
brother Chahada as the king's son.^® The PTabandhako^fi 
mentions him as a prince of Malwa who bad on Jayaslmha s 
death desi red to he made the ruler of Gujarat and had 
been refused the honour because he did not belong to the 
(.'haulukya family.” .Jayasmiha SuH and Prabhachandra 
mention him as Jayasiriiha’s adopted am but add no fur¬ 
ther iletails. The Moharajapardjaya of Yaiahpala 
(c. V. 1230) speaks of him as the excellent prince Tyaga- 
bhata who took refuge at §skambhari and faced Kunuira- 
pala in battle.but is as unhelpful as the others regard¬ 
ing his real identity. The only author, in fact, who can 
he of 11 ^ on this point is Hemachandra, the author of the 
Dryd^r^fimahdkd^ya. According to him, Chahada was 
a relative of Kuniarapsla and the ruler of the village of 
Kantha (bleated by the commentator Ahhayatilakagani on 
the shore of the lake Varna) in the country called Sivi- 
rupa."^® This clearly indicates that he was a chief of some 
power. Village Kantha might perhaps be the same as 
Kantha-durga to which Mularaja is known to have retir¬ 
ed on being pressed hard by Vigraharsja II.But on 

IBP. 177. 

P. 04 ('^luni plinavijayaji's edition). 

53 (Muni Jinavijavaji^B edition)- 

V, 

XYI, 14. ^ . 

8ee the Vj 61. Mm. Dr. Ojlia i editioti. 
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this point 1 uan hardly claim to be sure. His clan too is 
a mattor of some doubt, Being mentioned as a I'elatite 
of Kiimarapiila, he might either be a Chaulukya, or a 
Paramara, as mentioned by Rfijaiekhara- He was, Ity all 
aca>tmt3, an excellent manager of elephants. 

Having so far dealt with the origin of the war and 
other connected problems, we now pass on to its course. 
Most of onr authorities oonhne it to one campaign. But 
keeping in view the explicit statement of the Prabhavor^ 
kacharita that the war lasted twelve years*^ and also epi- 
graphic evidence on the point, we might reconstruct its 
main events as follows. 

The war began early in the reign of Kumfirapala with 
the disputed succession to the Chalukya throne an<l the 
ambition of Arnorija as its chief causes. Arnoraia ad¬ 
vanced with a big army towards Gujarat, and was met 
and defeated, though not decisively, by Kumarapila’s 
forces somewhere near Mount Abu. Vikramasiriiha, the 
ruler of the place, was about this time detected conspiring 
against the Chaulukya monarch's life.*^ He was therefore 
deposed and replaced by Ya^dhavala for whom we have 
an inscription at Ajari dated in the Vikrama year 1202.*® 
Another change introduced probably in the same year was 
at Nsdol where the pro-Chaulukya ruler Alhana took the 
place of llayapula whose last inscription is found in that 
year. Tlie Chaulukya forces perhaps even advanced as 
far as Ajmer, but its strong fortifications, consisting 
chiefly, according to the PTdbhavakuchuTitdf of a 16 miles 
fence of acatda, i'flrira, khadira, badari and other thorny 
bushes, kept them at liay and they had to retire baffled to 


See tb« HemacbEmdrasHricbiLrttii. 

pp* 324—6 anil 3S9- Tbe fact Li mt^o- 
tianeJ also bj Jinamandana and aome o(ber autbora. 

s* Indian Awitiq^arUt LVI,. p. 12, 
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GujaraL’* Arnoraja was not a man to take the puniah- 
ment lying down. Within three or four years, he yfOA 
once again in a position to try oonclnsions with his 
C'haulukya adversary. His first blow fell on his own 
neighbour and tribesman Alhana whom he drove out of 
the°kihgdom of Nadol.^ Next he fomented trouble in 
Malwa where he instigated its ruler Ballala to organise a 
rising against the Chaulukyas.*® Like a good general, 
that he was, Kutnarapila left the task of extirpating 
Dallala to his generals and feudatories and advanced per¬ 
sonally with a large force against his real enemy, the 
ruler of Ajmer. This time the Chaulukya preparations 
appear to have been more thorough than on the last ocm- 
sion. Advancing into the principality of Nadol which 
was now in hostile hands, he captured Pali in V, 1307 
and had ginger sown there out of anger,®'^ Sthirachandra- 
gani, a Jaina monk, who was enpying there the f^anchor- 
daka^vrtti of Abhayadeva had to leave it uiiflniahed for 
the time being and to run away and complete it at Ajmer.*" 
Proceeding further Kumai'apala reached Ajmer and en¬ 
camped himself outside its walls. Arnoraja now perhaps 
let a few days pass before he came out with his army. 
The secret agents of Chahada, the adopted son of Jaya- 
simha, utilised this interval to win over to their side the 
Chaulukya monarch's elephant-driver Chauliga and also 
to undermine the loyalty of feudatories like Kelhana who 
agreed to no active part in the fight.™ After the 
ground had thus become fully prepared for an tii^ion. 

We haTfi not any iiiscriptionB for Alba^a lielween 121W 

121B Y* K. 

KumUTapabicharitii of ■TioamandaDiip p- 42 b. 

of ifl, tfiii Juuulm^PF p. T. 

Pnthholeoi{t^ p, 51. liiiniflxttijiilaeliJiLrita of Jinamap- 
dunii, p. siud Kumafaptllarharito dl Jayp,.^iiuliji Sfirip p. ISS. 
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likely to be successful, Arporaja attacked the forces of 
KuiiiHrapila. But as luck would haye it, Kumarapala’s 
suspicious had becu aroused and Chauliga, the Chaulukya 
elephant driver, had resigned almost on the eve of the 
Imttle. Chahada tried to step from his own elephant to 
that of Kumarapala vrith a view to slaying him. He did 
not know that the driver had been changed, Syauialaka, 
the newly appointed driver, forced bock Kurnsrapala’s 
elephant with his goad. So the valiant Chaha^^t instead 
of getting a footing on his adversary’s elephant, fell down 
on the ground and was captured by the Ghanlukya foot- 
soldiers.®" Kumarapala next advanced against Arnoruja 
who was, after fighting gallantly for a while, wounded 
badly in the chest by his rival's arrows and fell uncon¬ 
scious on his elephant,** Arnorija’s individual defeat 
proved the defeat of his whole Chohamina army . Prob¬ 
ably Arnoraja was carried away by it to Ajmer while he 
was still unconscious. Neither Hemachandra nor Prabha- 
fhandra, two of onr oldest authorities on the subject, 
speak of his having been made a prisoner by the Chanliik- 
yas. The story that Kumarapala had him pnt in a 
wooden cage and paraded before his foro^®* is a later 
invention quite worthy of the later Jaina chroniclers who 
conJd make even a reference to slaughter and the hairless 
heads of the Jaina ascetics the cause of a bloody war 
between the Chahonisnas and the Chaulnkyas. 

This time Arnoraja had to confess himself decisively 
beaten by Kumarapala. He had to buy peace by offering 

5" Jh^i/tHraJiamahAJtaT^a, XVITT, p- 4S8. 

81 Yailu^ar ineeriptiflui, line 21, fSfigntphiji Indica, I, p. 
296 If- 

Ftahandhakoid, p. 63, (Muiii Jinavijayaji’a editioa). 
Jiiiamanduna follows, ns usual, EajaiJckhara'B veraicm of tlie story 
and L’koritrasiindiu-u, not content inerely with the defeat of Anjo- 
liija, makes Kumarapula’a sister come to the field and ask for her 
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the old Chaulukya ruler the hand of his young daughter 
Jalhani and along with her a large nmnber of horses and 
elephants.®* He had further to sufier the humiliation of 
not celebrating the marriage at Ajmer Imt at AnahiUa- 
pattana where he had to send his mother and gvru to give 
away the Princess in marriage,*^ The same year saw also 
the death of his friend BalUla. The news of the death of 
this Malava ruler in battle reached Kumarapala soon after 
bis nuptials were over.*® 

The defeat of both Ballala and Arnoraja is mentioned 
in the Vadnagar pmiasti of the 5th day of the bright half 
of Alvina, V. 1208,*® and of the latter alon6 in the Chi tor 
inscription of V. 1207 which states that after having 
devastated Sapadalak^a and defeated the mler of Sakam* 
bhaii, Kumirapila reached Salipnra and fixing his camp 
thei'e went to have a view of the glorious sight of the 
Mount Chitrakuta." Thence he proceeded to Palari 
where, according to Tod, he placed an inscription dated 
in Pansa, V. 1207. As the leisurely march of a victorious 
army from Ajmer to Palari might have taken nearly two 
months, Kumarapala may be assumed to have started from 
his dominions early in the Indian t^mpaigning season 
lUid to have reached Ajmer, after some battles on the way, 
most probably in early Msrgasir^a and to have fought his 
last decisive Iwittle of the war within a few days of hia 

arrival there¬ 
of the consequences of the war a few have been al¬ 
ready indicated in the last paragraph but one. Arno¬ 
raja obviously lost much more of his wealth and prestige 

» JJvyttfraVt^ittah^kavya, XIX, 

s* Hid., p. &(W. (Bombay Sanstrit Series). 

M Ibid., p. 538. 

S'PC EOJe illi 

« Lioes 10—13, Hpifftaphia Jndim, II pp, 421 ff, SalipurA 
is modem Sfilera about 4 Dide^ from tbe Chitor 1ml. 
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than territory* * ** The Chahamgnaa of Sakambhari wore 
far from being crashed, though the defeat seemed to have 
been fairJy deciatve at the time. Within three or four 
years of their discomfiture on the field outside Ajmer, they 
were once again fightiug against the Chauluk^'as under the 
better skilled and more successful generalship of Vigraha- 
raja Tar more serious, in fact, were its results for 

others who were in some way or the other involred in it. 
Vikramasiriiha of Mount Abu, who, according to Hema- 
chandra, had done all that he could to entertain the 
Chaulukya forces on their way to SapStialaksa, loaf, his 
kingdom as early aa V. 1202 or so because of being suspected 
of treason towards his overlord.” Ballala, the ally of 
Arnoraja, got deprived of both his life and throne.” In 
the important principality of Nsdol the changes were 
frequent on account of its adjoining the territories of 
both the Cbahamanas of Sakamhhari and the Chaulukyas 
of Anahillapattana. Both these powers naturally wished 
that it should be either under their subjection or at least 
friendly towards them, Tt was, probably, on this account, 
therefore, that aliout V. 1202 Eayapala. the ruler of 
Nadol, who had either sympathiscil or actually sided with 
his brethren of Sapsdalakpa, had to give way to the pro- 
Chaulukyn Alhana for whom we have a Naijol grant issu¬ 
ed in the Vikrania year 1205/‘ And, this ruler again 
was, when Arnorsja had perhaps the upper hand in the 
struggle, driven out of his kingodm, for some years, as 
is evident by the possesioo of Pal|i Ijy the Chihaminas of 
Sakamhhari in V. 1207 and the absence of any further re¬ 
cords for Alhana in the Nadol territory up to V, 1218. 

We deal elsewhere with (he achieTements nf this great 

mler. 

See cote 23. 

*oSee notes 34 anfl 33. 

** The {jTiint haa been Jecipberet! by Dr, G. H+ Ojha but is 
still uDpublialied. 
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He was Dot immediately i-estoi'ed to hm regal position at 
NadoJ even after Kumaiaprda liad gained his gi eat victory 
near Ajmer, perhaps on aeconnt of being suspected of 
being lukewarm in the ChaulukyH eauee or more probably 
still U^cause KumErapala wanted to have a better exper¬ 
ienced general in a territory that formed the outpost, ns 
it were, of his fairly extensive empire. Hence, Na^dol 
WHS, for nearly ten years, ruled not by the Chahamana 
Alhann but by Vaijalladeva, a dandanSya^'a of Kumaia- 
pala.^ The war affected in some way the fortunes of 
Some^vara Paraniara of KirSt^u also for he had to remain 
away from his principality for nearly nine years,*" 

The man who gained as the result of the war was, 
naturally, the victor Kumarapala Chaulukya. Had he 
failed in the straggle, not only would he have been re¬ 
placed by some person like Chahmla but the Chaidukya 
Empire too would have been certainly dismembered and 
deprived of its fairest conquests like Avanti. Knmara- 
pala’s success not only averted these undesirable conse¬ 
quences but also provided him with resources for further 
^inquests and unified Western India for a while under a 
nrogressive ruler, the results of whose religious policy at 
least seem to have permanently affected the territories 
which he brought under Chaulukya control. The war 
between Kumfirapala and Arnoraja was thus no insigni¬ 
ficant event in the history of India. Its far reaching oon- 
sequencee entitle it to a mueli more adequate presentation 
than is, at present, at;corded to it even in the moat ad¬ 
vanced books of Indian history. 


*3 See Epigraphia Indica, XI, p. *0 fonUn>^4. 

Same^viwB was rullog at Tiiridti ui ¥- 1205. In ■ -jW, 
lhat h lifter ’KiirnSrapala's war with Arnoraja, iie find « i«*aer 
41hana In V. 1218, Someivara ia found raUng th™ oiu'e jiitr - 
V .il lh«. are (.11, dejlt -lU. m ary i-al- 

|t«!al Hutorp of the earip Cft^hawutna Opniutiet. 



MAITREYA-RAK^ITA 
(A Bengali Grammarian of The Paninian System) 

BY 

PnoF, KALiriTARAN Stiastri, 

Ho&gMy. 

India 9^ soil ha^ been highly fertile in producing a host 
of writers on Sanskrit Grammar. Grammar seemi! to 
have been the most important of the six VednAgas, and 
India, the land of culture and civilisation has been suffi¬ 
ciently enriched by her able sons who applied themselves 
to higher gi'ammaticnl speculations. The dawn of gram¬ 
matical speculations in a remote period and their develop¬ 
ment into a definite shape even before the Christian era 
mark an epotih in the annals of Indian culture. The 
Indian grammarians did not feel self-complacency by 
simply soaring high in these speculations, but advanced to 
the extent of conferring on them a scientific character with 
astonishing precision. Thus, the Sanskrit Grammar of 
India stands triumphant without any parallel in the 
world. Highly developed systems grew up in course of 
time and though many of them have been extinct through 
multifarious influences, stiU at least, s dojien have been 
banded down to the students of the present generation to 
be attidied with earnest ardour, 

Bengal’s contribution to the study of Sanskrit Gram¬ 
mar occupies ft respectaWe niche in the temple of gramma¬ 
tical speculations of India. It is generally supposed that 
the culture of Sanskrit Grammar is a lost art in Bengal. 
This view is not entirely correct. Perhaps, the glory 
achieved by Bengal hi the region of Natiifa-iiydyn> has to 
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some extent eclipsed her genuine contributions to the 
study of granimar. By this, of cjonrse, we do not at all 
mean that all that she contributes to the different schools 
of grammar, is original. But, at the same time, it must 
l>e said in her favour that her writers of Sanskrit Gram¬ 
mar exhibit in many places, in explaining the principles 
in their commentaries and glosses, a rare acumen which 
would do credit to any scholar. 

Bengal gi^ammarians are mostly commentators. Com- 
menlator after oommentator has come to elalorate and sup¬ 
plement the different systems of grammar sometimes in the 
light of new facts. The Sanskrit scholiasts of the whole 
of Bengal have preserved the studies of various systems of 
grammar from generation to generation. 

Under the fostering care of patrons in Bengal thriv¬ 
ed many systems of Sanskrit Grammar. While in other 
provinces of India the study of Panini was so vigoi‘ously 
in vogue that the other schools failing to withstand the 
impact of the Pininian system, with its imiversal and 
scientific scope, had to retire to the back-ground, Bengal 
embraced them all. In later times, the study of Katan- 
tra, Mugdhabodha and other systems became so popular 
in Bengal that the Pantnian system, to speak the truth, 
had to gasp for ite very cxistencte. Nevertheless, North 
Bengal had at least, contributed to the growth of a school 
of Panini that was prominent on the score of original 
and commentatorial writings as w'ell as extensive study as 
late as the nineteenth century. But particularly, during 
the dark period so far as provin(»>s other than Bengal are 
concerned, after Bhartrhari, Jayaditya and Vsmana (in 
the seventh century) and before the rise of the Dik^ita 
school (in the seventeenth century), of course, with the 
honourable exception of Kaiyata (c, 1050 A.G.) and Hara- 
dfvtta (c. 1100 A.C.), Bengal can boast of a hand of noted 
grammarians, some of whom were original contribtitors to 
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the PanLnian school and held aloft the torch of Faniniao 
studies in this province, 

Raja^ekhara (c, 9i50 A.C.) in one place^ in the tenth 
chapter ‘^kavi-curya taj^-carya ca’ of his Kavyamim^s^ 
referred to the province of Oanda (Bengal) as singular 
in its pursoit of pure Sanskrit. Notv the study of correct 
Sanskrit pre-supposes an accurate knowlei^ of Sanskrit 
grammar. And this was only possible in by the 

prevailing influence of the then master grammarians upon 
whom devolved the task of enkindling and reviving the 
lingering study of Pgnini that ontlived the neglect in other 
provinces. Herein lies the out-standing credit of Bengal 
grammarians in that it has supplied the gap in the conti¬ 
nuity of this all-Gompreheustve system from Fanini down¬ 
wards to Nageqa so as to make it a complete whole. 

Most of the writers on the Pininian system of gram¬ 
mar in Bengal are Buddhists. We take np for our con¬ 
sideration, here, Maitreya-Eaksita, a Bengali Buddhist 
grammariiin of the Pstiinian system, 

Maitreya-Rak^ita, otherwise known simply as Mai- 
treya or Eakfita is the celebrated author of two gram¬ 
matical tr^tises Dhatu-piadipa* and Tantra-pradlpa. 
The former deals with the Dhiitu-pitha of Pauini and the 
latter is a commentary on the NySsa of Jinendra-buddbi. 

At the end of the Dbatu-pradipa, the author informa 
us that he who has elaborated the Nyasa on the Ka^ika- 
vrtti with a gloss named Tantra-pradlpa, baa elucidated 
the roots.* From his own utterance, it appears, there¬ 
fore, that Tantra-pradipa is his first composition and next 


I jpuudadyab Aamskria-Btljab paricitn-^rupoyah/ 

—Kivya-miniEkinfli, O, t). S., p. 61, 
3 Edited by Pmf. S. C. Cliakravarti, V. IT. S., 1919. 

* vrtti'iiyDSUm sam-uddi^'a krtavan ^antiia-vistaram/ 
uiJiiua taiitra-pfjidlpaip yc» vivrtas teca dhatuvab// 

—Dbiito-pradipft, V. H. S., 1919, p. 154. 
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foDowa DhatU'pradfpa. The author who ia conversant 
with the systems of Panini, of the Jainaa, and also the 
Dhatu-pariyaBa and Nima-pirayana {the entire extent of 
i-adieals and nominal stems) and expert in the disorimi- 
n at ion of the true character of the views of the followers 
of Kalfipa and Candra, has composed this work ‘Dhltu- 
pradfpa’ having extracted it out of the Qha^va, as a gem 
from the sea, for the benefit of the literary world.* * In 
the introductory verse,* he says: By the grace of MaCija- 
gho^, the god of Learning and Wisdom, I begin the 
commentary on the roots which have Ijeen spoken of, at 
length, by Bhlma^ from the science of grammar. From 
his reverence to Mafiju-ghofa os expressed here, it is clear 
that he is a Buddhist. 

Maitreya-Eaksita has dealt with 1938' roots only under 
ten categories as against 1944* contained in the Paninian 
Dhatu-patha* and has not taken into account twenty 
mvira roots which have been gleaned from Pan ini's apho¬ 
risms themselves. 

The Dhatu-pradipa is not indeed rich with too many 
quotations. Nevertheless, it is not altogether devoid of 
references: and let us take notice of them. Among gram- 


* ukrfya hhi^ya-jaladlieT atha dhatu-nioia- 
parly an a-lifapana-pamDi>.^astra-TedT / 

killpa-c wf] ra-mala-tat t va-ribhu]^- ilak^ 
dhata-pradlparu akittoj jagatn hitiya/'/ 

—t)p, cit., pp. Loi-lSd. 

* manju-gko^-prasadena dhatunaip vrltim irabhv/ 
bahu^^D'mijTi yatbu bkituah proktavaini tado^amat// 

—t)p, dt., p, 1. 

Bbima is a slinrier name for Bblma^aena and hna be^n iden^ 
tifiwl with the graiimuLriiuj Bbima-sena, author of the Puninioa 
Dhata-pnlha. Mr, P. E, Gode in a shert article in the New 
Indian Antlquair (Yol. II, No. 2, May 1939) hua proTod blm to 
be earlier than 600 A,C. 

T 10ia-hT3+ 26+ 139 + 66+ 103+26+10+ (J3 + 380 = 1938. 

9 1010 + 72 + 24 + 141 + 34 + 157 + 25 + 10 + 61 + 410 = 1944 . 

9 Biddbanta-liaunindl, N, S. Preaa, Bombay, IWJ7, p. 739. 
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martans and grammatical works, Apigali,“ BhiH^a-kHra,** 
Candia,** Kalspa,” Jayaditya,” Vsniaiia,” Dhatu- 
paroyarja,^® Nyasa,” Rnpavatara,’^* Satraava^" and of 
|)oets, Kalidasa®* as well as by name have been 

mentioned in it. Among these, the Nyssa has been refer¬ 
red to the largest number of tiraes'S (i.e., eleven times), 
and the opinions of Api^nli, Vsniana, Rupavatara and 
Sarvasva have been cited each only onoe. There are, 
moreover, forty-three quotations—mostly from Kavya and 
Ko^—of which two have been repeated once each.** 


It* chlDilsso’yaiii it^' apig^alih/ 

—Undei mot 34 of the adMi group, Dhitu-pmdipfl, 

V. E. S., p. 80 l 

** sojjatA iti bha:syii<-li|ra-mcD.n£d itmaaopadaiD/ 

—Fndor rt. nos. 19&-199 of the bjiviidi fjr.. Op, cit., p, 22. 

litvftbbySflft-Iopa-pratir^ ca nindrair udabilSb/ 

—Under rt. nos. 249-%Q of the iiArffl/i gr.. Op, pit., p. 2&. 

kalnpa-tantre’pyaayiinit-trsiD ifyate/ 

—Under rt. 11^ of the gr., Op. dt., p. 117, 

nita-kratbeti nlpatanod vrddhir iti jayadityenoktani/ 
“Under rt, nos. SOS—80C of the bkvajt gr., Op. cit., p. 6(i, 

16 Tam anas tu trpi-dipi p|[D taT icchati/ 

—Under rt. noa. of the gr,, Op, eit., p, lOS. 

16 tatbi ca dhat'U-paruyana rabha ribbaHya ity asya ktiiui 
udahr tab/ 

—Under rt. noa, 389-390 of the bhvSdi gr., Op, cit., p, 34. 

etan uylsa-kirasya matain/ 

—Under rt> 206 of the biicddt gr., Op. cit., p. 23. 
IX rupaTutlre tu ni-lope pratyayotpatteh prag eva kiie 

satyekaclV^rtaf cosuryata iti/ 
—Under rt. 1 of the cunidi gr,, Op. cit., p. 131. 

16 earvaeve tu knujt ;;abda iti/ 

—Under rt. 8 of the bryadi gr,. Op. cil,, p. 124. 

sa pahea-banab kfinotiti fcilidiBah/ 

—Under rt. noa. 31—36 of the tvadi gr., DJiatu-pradipa, 

Y.H.g., pp. 104-106. 

61 hhatti-kaTye ta tisyapi rikalpo dar^ituh/ 'pranindisyati no 
bbuya" iti/ 

—Under rt. 64 of the iAcddt gr.. Op, eit,, p, 14. 
« Op. dt., pp. 23, 28, 36, 67, 87, 97, 103, 104, 1 IB, 131 and 
138. 


s» Op. cit., pp, 62 and 144. 
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There are also two or three isolated grammatical 
kdrikas.^^ 

The book has the honour of being commented on by 
an anotij'iiious person. The gloss is known simply os 
Dhstupradipa-tlka which has been made use of by Saiwa- 
nauda in his Tlka-saiTasm,” by Qarana-deva in his Dur- 
gha^.a-vrtti’® and by Ujjvalva-datta in his Unidi-vriti®’— 
all of Bengal’s production. 

To determine the position of the book in the held of 
grammai, it may be said that although Bhima-sena and 
Purija-candra preceded him, Maitreya-Rak^lta has given 
a more systematic treatment of the subject with ample 
examples^ To add to this, Sayanicarya in his Madhaviya- 
Dhatuvrtti, the monumental work on the subject, referi‘ed 
to Raksita or atsknowletlgeil his authority almost under 
every important root. Thus, through Msdhaviya' 
Dhatuvrtti, Maitreya’s Dbaiu-pradipa has lieen able to 
attain a status of all-India reputation. 

Tantra-pradJpa on the other hand, less known, if 
not totally unknown outside Bengal, is i-eally his master¬ 
piece. But as ill luck would have it, not to sjieak of any 
printed edition, even its h£s. is not now availalde in a com¬ 
plete form. What we have been able to gather*" contains 
about half the portion of the entire Ms, Even a ooiiiplete 
adhya^a (chapter) with all its four pddas (sections) is 
wanting: and the adhyaya V is altogether missing. But 

Op. cit., p. 16. 

“ AniBr&- 1 i 09 a, T.S.S., Part IV, p. tSO. 

‘niiea kautilys’ ity iisra pauldy uciti dhita-pratlipa-tika/ 

—Undw VI. 1. 119. T.S.S., i>. 

^ kubiir iti dLllu-prudlpa-Oku/ 

—Under 1. 82-, Jlvauanda'H Ed., Cal. IftTft, p. 31. 

Profesaorji D. C. Bbattaehar^'p., M.A. of Hooghly Malisir 
Colley and K. C. Chatlerjoe, M.A. of the Calcutta L'niversUy 
ItBvo kindly supplied the present writer witii ropim of tlie frag¬ 
mentary parts of the Ms. preserved in the Varendra Eeseurrh 
Society and Goverameul UuUej^o Libraries, B'njshuhi. 
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the study of even these fragments would at onoe bear testi¬ 
mony to the fnct that the author was gifted with a peculiar 
knack to handle niceties and subtleties of grammar in an 
intelligent way. 

Besides the authorities quoted by name in his Dhatu- 
pradipn, wdiich we have already noticed, the author has, 
among others, made mention of the following grammar 
and gi'amntatical treatises in his Tantra-pradipa: Bbar- 
trliari,'" Bhjiga-vrLti,*** Bhasya^Ika* * ’ or KajjaU,” Culli- 
hhaBi.*** Ksapanaka vyakaraiia,” Ke^ava,®^ Mahi-nyasa,®" 
Upadhyaya-kiilanila-sviiniin,*^ Udayakara,*^ Vinita- 


tathl fa hliaJ’tTliHrif ii}ia— 
yiTat- sielfibBim asiililham to HfidhyatTena Tivakftjate/ 
aVTita-krnipa-rripatTBt si kriy-etyabliidhiyiite// 

—TJuder T, 3. 1. 

t^abtlris lu. ytijfl 'EBimaina iti patbajiii bbftiira-vHtiv apjetan 

" —ITnJer YIl. 1. TT, V.R.S*, qij, 1161, foil, 33^. 

a^vaftyati vodftveti mitliuneechi-pnitipariaDajthtt-tTrit jirmyo- 
Ifu&ya TadftvnpadiJiaiii titantrnm nmnu^yadav api kavayah prayuH- 
jatu iti bhaisya-tikavliu 

■ ’ —Under YU. 1, 61, Op. qit., fob 27a. 

3= kajjaiEia fu karlityab prabbrtfti bhasya-kira-TOcanid evaiii- 
viiUia-vifiayij iiaficaDi] bbavatiti nyvnyate/ 

—Under L 2. 1, Op. eit., foL 2a. 

3* aira qulli-bljalti-vrtiar api tatpuruse krU balmlam ity aluk 
ilj:f,\\=^atp babu-varanena ritm flthe ca bha^ySm i^y aluk pral taedbo 
poftirvate/ 

—Under VITI. 3. 9T, Op. eit,, M. 12a. 

0*ula eva nGYaiii atniamarii manyata it! Ygrhya para^vatl 
aueDa brasYatTajp badbitvi, niaaganiB sail nl vain-many a iti 
kf^pajiaka-vyaiarane diitvii^mf 

—Under siitra VI. 3. 68. 

*** etaffmad eva tac rhabdena pratynTOmar-^at prayojyasya 
katrtvam vyavabriyatn iti ke^avab/ 

—Under 1. 4. 55, V.R.S., no* 627, fol. 39. 

iiinbi-nyibie tii vvikliyitam bto/ 

_Uiider IT. L 136, fol. 6Ia. 

3* alromdhvava-kuliiJiila-fiVflinino vadanti/ 

—Under VII. 4. 23. 

Bf' ndavaknraB tvaka id-iidbbyani eva flpastJirthatA bhftTOti 


^niiatvat/ 


—Op, cit* 
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kirti,** Pada^Ba-kara,*" Atiupada-kara“ and a kdriks^* 
whic'li WB bare been able to locate in Vararuca-samgraha** 
(of Vararuci). Of art poetiy and lexioona, tbe author has 
cited lines from Kirita« Magha.“ Vyosa.^* Ricaka- 
badha,” Kamsn-badha** and so on. lexicons have been 
very sparingly used here. Of them, a few quotations 
from Trifcan(j[a« and other sources are occasionally met 
with. 

One matter of significance ahonld not lie lost sight of, 
viz., that even in the fragmentary parts of the kfe., Bhagn- 
vrtti which is now deemed lost, has been quoted or referred 
to even twenty-five times. Tt is of the last importance that 
tbe work bears testimony to tbe tradition of antiquity by 
preserving two aphorisms in their exact wordings-hitberto 


ianbnuti-daridrfiiiniii unasfiip-ltliyatiflTn ity nniTflODi ity 
ShopnrtiRilca-va viaita-klrtini Ukhitiim/ 

' —ITniler TII. 3. 49, frl, 17. 

pada^pM-k5rft*miitena tu yad isynte^ saep-jlgaipsite ocUdji- 
iii Ian aidhyati airaptt-pfaaapffSt y 
® • —Under TTI. 2. &8, fnl. ISa. 

41 evan ca ynTanatfi akkyad arikalad ity Sdi-prayogo ’nnpada- 
karena nesyata iti laksyate/ 

—Under tatm VII. 4, 1. 

4iMdbl snmaflah eattik^pad aatnTiffl^ati'dia pniiah/ 

nityanityatva-voMaa liyr-alaktvBnB ca dvidba/ / 

—Under tulra VT, 3, If®. 

«T.S.S., pp, 19^. 

*4 t&thi BU-diir-labbenirhaii ko'bhbnandittim its kirata- 

kavTam. , , 

—Under VII. L fi8, V.E-S., no, 1161, fnl. 31, 

49 taiha ca mSgbab ipatantam amum diirit/ 

—Under 1. 4, 61. fol. 39. 

« tatbl ea vyoMh nrtkTtya ksmabh-rtantasya paiam iti/ 

—On. cit. 


nrnati'fiAbhini agaman na vepamlnt iti kiraka-prayogak/ 

—Under U. 4. 23, fol. 42. 

49 tathi ca knmsa-bpdba-pniyogab pufrikab coka-fietur iti/ 

■ —Under IV. 1. 73, fnl. 

44 trikapde 'pi dreyate sutn pntriti/ 

—Under 4i7(ra VI. 3. 70. 
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unavailable in the field of Api^ali,*® one of the ten predeces¬ 
sors"’ of Panini in the grammatical line as first pointed 
out by KeilJiorti,®’ Fortunately, another aphorism in its 
original form of the same ancient gratninarian has been 
noticed by us.“ Again, we come across some naoies, rather 
obscure now a days, such ns Upadhyaya-kulloiia-svHmin, 
Ke<;ava. Vinlta-kfrti, Udayakara. The existenee of a sys¬ 
tem of grammar going by the name of Ksapanaka school 
has been traced here, perhaps, for the first time in the his¬ 
tory of grammaticul spcimlations. Aliout half a dozen 
quotations from or references to this system are obtained 
in this imomplete Ms. Regarding his reference to the 
MahsnyHsa, it is reasonable to hold that just as Patafijali’s 
Bhssya is commonly knowti as the Mahabha?ya. so the Nyii«a 
may be called the Mahinyisa.®'* The Bengalis, partictilarly 
of the mediaeval period, consider it as an epoch-making 
production and therefore, it is no wonder that by prefixing 
the word vinha to the Nyfisa, Mai trey a is only tendering his 
sincerest respects for it. Kaiyata’s BhaCTa pradipa ia 
frequently referred to but more often under the designation 
Bhasya-tika. Though Raksita is silent all along in his 
work about Haradatta, yet in two or three places, from the 
pointed language of his gloss, he seems to have meant him 


gpi^alid til ‘^b*Tikaraoe gun’ ity abhidbayai 'itaroti 
midac ra’ tjuktaviu tasva karotim ontarenipratyaye guno uSstypTa/ 

—Under Vll. fJ.'86, fol. ^3. 

(i) Sphotajana, (»»") Cakalya, (hi) BhSradynia, bn) 
pii, (r) Sen aka, (ti) GalaTB, (uiiy Gargya, (uiM^ Cikatlyana, 
(fj-) Apicidj, (x). C^ravarntan. 

S3 Indian Antiquary, 18S7, p. IdS, nttfe 7, 

ipv^alia Ivevani arthaqi sfitrayaty eva ulihasyobhayo’dTi- 
vftcana-tijMir iti/ 

—Under antra IL 3, n. 


In the IntTodacition to hia edilion ef Ujjrala-clatta’s Unadi' 
rrtti (London, 1859) Aqfrorht’s cnajerlnre 'Rakiita’a conuiien- 
tiiry on tlin NySsa waa called AnunyMn and llm two cofrabinEd 
preibuhly formed tbe Mahanyisa’ (p. xvi) is, it la to bo regretted, 
wholly unaound. 


F,B0 
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indirectly, HaradQtta in bis Pada*mafijari stated in 
support of the form Mtyaciika without sfl/rapm-surajMi** 
on the grouTid that the prohibition of iiittva by the word 
artaai in the «artika ‘?yacelji kutaditvom anasTti vaktayyam' 
pertains to the aflix as (imadi)®" alone, and therefore 
hit tram will be, according to par^dssa'ny&yat applied to 
all the krt affixes except Here Mai trey a-Rak?ita's re^ 
mark on the authority of Dhatuvptti and Dhatu-piirayaiia 
which read crndthn instead, that ciryacitha is against 
grammar, seems to be a fling at Haradatta,** 

Maitreya acquired a complete mastery over the Candra 
school as was evident from hia eifing the views of Candra to 
profusion. Even sometimes, he yjyterpreted the rule of 
Panini in the light of the Candra system.” Sometimes 
again, while explaining the Jmfra according to the Candra 
sttind-point for easily and happily accounting for certain 
peculiar forms, he did not forget to add at the end, the 

B5 ryacch Ku^itvam anaaiti TivttavyaTn ity atra paiyarlasa- 
Trtf-^'as pratyflTa-s'adru&Bytt krto grahanad ika Tnt.tTohliii-viJ dhi- 
tok !;ainprs.-a3ranabhivab/ 

—Undor TI. 1. 17, Benares Ed., Tul. IT, p. 

mithune 'sit pQrva-vae cs sarvam/ 

—IV. 222. 

ST kathain vivyarlltia ana^Tli parynilaso 'jam astiii pratyajasya 
krtva 1at-sadri;t? krti kaTyam vijnlyate/ 

— tTmler I. 2. 1, Benarea Edilitpn, Vtd. 1, p, I tO. 

uocukutlAaliii vyareli katSJitvani ittiasUl eapturiti-ninlevat 
parjuiliafic ca puTTwya karjc karlavyu 'yam ntide^Ti ity npi 
siddhantuh/ Harva-ilLatokam apid ity alra tu flv3v'm.ja-karje*- 
])yatide^-ah/ ata evitn nit ity alra fittiva laid vail iti ttatrilaiu iti 
vjflkliyiliijati/ vyacier ityidi vjaccr niil iti unkiarp vnrtLke_'Tiiiid 
i^iuija sambandiiartliain/ tatratiaalti parjudasai krtjftra Aitti'am 
ata eva Htjnhbjaea-syobliayeflani ity ntra Tivyatdtheti pratyn- 
dabrtani/ etac r^Bama-Tiruddhain dhatn-Trttaii dhatn“p3r(iyttn.e ca 

Tiyicitheti prayoga-dar^anat/ 

—Bndcr futf/i 1,3, !■ 
iti candra-flvitra'pragByftiiaiiti-aBreaa vyaltliyatam. aa- 
rnabhili/ 

—■Bader Vlli. 1. 9.^ 
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opinions of Panini’s followers too, on the point.*® This 
fact of his high pioficietuy in the opinions of the Candra- 
school as informed by him in the concluding stanza of his 
Dhalu-pi‘adipa—is indeed true to the syDablo. 

Ma i treya-Raksita had sufficient command over hia sub- 
Ject and in explaining important he exhibited his 

extra-oidinaiy power of viewing all pOTsible aspects of 
them. His gloss on sulras like IV. 1. 1, VIII. 1, 1,4, 12 
Ijears ample testimony to his masterly way of dealing with 
them in aU their bearings. Perhaps, he aimed at explain¬ 
ing a sStra to the light of extreme lucidity even with the 
help of similes culled from the Epic.*® Not only this, he 
will not stop until he drags out the possible objections 
(purra-jxtk^u) to the argument where it is suppressed, and 
present to his readers the entire logic of the ease in all its 
coherent forms.®* Therefore, the common run of students 
certainly heaves a sigh of relief in going through his com¬ 
mentary. 

His w’atchful eye hardly failed to detect errors and 
partial inaccuracies of the Nyasa** and of the scribe.** 


lyulj- ftpl nindri vilibi^-dirgLalrain icfbauB/ taibi hi 
turfiun lyiit rety HByimazitaraip fl|bivii-&ivyor dirglio^ ceti sutrum/ 
uiJqbrtafi ea nifitLlvanani nutheYanani nialTanam iti/ 

etail auunttLratL ca-kujfiiia rabiia-Tjntpattaye braai kartariti afitri- 
tftm/ itoniniTiiiiSii tu prsiiJLiT^ittat aarvaai ulam aiclilhaiu/ 

—Under sutra VII* 3* 76* 

yatlia Tali-sugrtvayriT ytidtUie ramena Tilino badbe sugrivi- 
pek&mti iiaiva vahno daurbsilypan ity abhifloilhuti garam-iiianySb/ 

—Under suira VIL 1. 23. 


nyffte tvantar-bhUla-piirva-paksa veditavyab/ ayan iu ntpi 
Itiukikoiii gotrain na grhyateF gotred yOniti 
i^eanatl iti Ven na/ tati-aivapaiya-mitram girtra-^abikna kitjnnaQ 

la ffrbvate 'ia Httarain. dktam/ 

" —TTnrW TV 1 m 


nyu^a-karas tn ^Irdgai’aTaJi.aii sutre Tiparltam abkiliiliivajEi 
iti tatmivtt prad-paditam aaniihbib/ 

—Under VII. 1. 1- 
^avai ity eka-Yacanodobamsajp Yrttan nyfise ca lekhaka- 
jirariiodan na "dri^yate/ bbaTitavyWtv aneaa/ eka-viicanam til- 
ifa h irti va dvi-voi^aii a-bahu-varaoopa- nyiaasyiynk ta-tvife/ 

^ ^ —Under $aha VlL 3* 88. 
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Sometimes, he supported the apparent irregularities in 
the Nyasa*'^ and sometimes again, he pointed out clear 
mistakes,"* He noticed mistakes in readings too and sug¬ 
gested better ones where possible.*^ Such errors and slips 
are too many to be enumerated here and we have simply 
seJeoted a few for substantiating our observations. 

It may be mentioned here that where I^aksita eould 
justify the Nyssa-kara, he did not hesitate to resort to 
even inferential implications to reach that end®® and 
wheie he fontid the argument sound, he rejected other 
falittcious reasonings and sided with him."* Deeming 
grammar as sanctified as the Scriptures, it has been the 
holy tradition with the Brahmin authors to use the 
wordings of the Trimunis as they have been originally 
read. But the Buddhists, particularly the authors of the 
Ku^ika violate the sacred tradition and tamper with the 
I’eading, Maitreya-Raksita, though a Buddhist, has no 
sectarian dogmatism to follow the beaten track of his co¬ 
religionists, rather, he seems to have taken the orthodox 
view in the vartika 'dvigu-praptapannalam'purva'gati^ 
samiisera prati^ho vaktavyah’ under the »utra II. 4. '26, 

etTam ma bhiid ity evum (irthail ceii Dyisah/ nariu tvada- 
ayad evaitva-pnujangah/ iia ca lilope Bail yaHtuabbynm 
It] I'upmn niilbyati/ tut. kiiu ueyute etvmn iiia blifid Ity ovatu 
urthaii cfl tllopa ity a+a iiba/ tasmit prUTnudu-patba evayam 
kutbabcil aamarthnnlyaiu idam/ 

—Under tiHra VII, 3. 9t>. 

“ yat 111 nyuie tlrujyute arbiynatbu^ iti ga ta pramidah/ 

—Uuder iutra VII. S. 15. 
aatana ity nvam bruyad iLi uy^ah/ atra^taaa ity ayukta 
’yam patliah/ krtatvu-uirde^asya purvokta-prajoJaiin-lTat krtava- 
uukarane rain ilbalor ity akarndape satyaatu ity evatn bruyid iti 
vakium iicitum/ 

—Under tutra Vil. 1, 21. 

uiaba-prauala rn iiyilie na dr^yate/ auu-mautarya to fla/ 

— Under /utrfi VIIL 4. 61. 
kBupnnaka-vyikarane In tutraiTa KUlre * ■ • * asya vjut- 
paliirukta/ * • * * taaniat ten a nu-])satyaya-Tndbnu toe ehabdanta- 
min iti nyaaa.kirafiyuiva vyiitpaitir abhyupa-gnutavya/ 

—Under Ultra VI. 3, ^ 
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III the Mahabhasya, the tartika baft been stated without 
the term dvigu at the beginning. The author of the 
Nyasa follows tile Vrttikara in reading it with dvign 
uniier the 11. 2. 4, Here Rak^ita averred that the 
word dpigii in the vartika is an interpolation adopted by 
the V^rtti-kira for the sake of clearness^ though the same 
purpose would have been served as a matter of logic.^® 
Maitreya must be given the eredit of hrtiigtug to light 
Nyasa-kui'a’s independent explanation and of hinting at 
the existoui'e of another recension of the Vrtti where the 
reading found in the extant edition, Ls partially omitted.'* 
(Cf. Bala Castri’s Ed., Benares, 1898, Ka^ika-vftt), 
p. 813, under suira VIII. 4. 18 and Nyasa, V. E. S. Vol. 
II, pp. 1117-1118, under the same siitra). 

Much of Eakfiita’s authority is due to his holding up 
the Bhai^ya as supreme in all doubtful cases, even super¬ 
seding the Sutra-kara and the Virtika-kara. His bold¬ 
ness of conception as well as courage of conviction in this 
respect Is testified to by his utterances in unequivocal 
terms under sutra \TI. 1. 12.'“ His reasoning sees 

tlu'ough the intricacies and his trend of argument even 

clvigii-iiriptipaiinaluin-piirvia-gatily afri vSkye JvigH- 
gfiiLhknuizi bkiiyif iia pLitliyutB/pruptipiiiiiie ua (Itiflyaydiy atra 
mitii uy^-kojo^pi patUati/ drigu-grakauiim spa^tarthaoi eva 
vrt.lf-krti praki^iptaHiy uylyad eva hi dvign^rahann-sya prayoja' 
uaiTi labhyate/ 

—lTiLd«jr II» 4^ 26* 

praainnakara pram-caklildaii nyase prani-ve^etjasyiiian- 
tnrozp v^'ikhyiitaiu/ vrtian tii tad auantaram priini-ireite^ aati/ 
vritau lu kvai^It prani-cakira prani-^^^khideti nastyc^Ta/ nyi^a- 
kan^ba tii jiTltojitry^^na vyikhyatam ili lakHvale/ 

—Lewder futra VIIT. 4- IS. 
kerid iH—^utra-klra-iziatiiDu-iln^ba iti etud aruktaoi iva 
dr^yate/ oa hi bk&ya-kara-niEitaiii anadTtyn abtra-kiraaya ka^ 
eaiiahhljiTayb yarnayituiii ynj^^ai^/ autra^ara-v^tika-kirabhyaqi 
taayuiTu |jr^aiiya-dan;;aiiat</ tatlia eatiLh-puni-a-Elhlimke uttarata 
hlilHya-karusyaiva prumiriyaja iti/ kin ca autni'kaTaaya ]»rdiug 
abbipriiy^ Tar^yamane gat i~bud dyad i-^utrena sutra-kanu^ya mah^iia 
nibahyor a pi prayogt? prayojya •karmaivt!' dvitiya-pra&ai^gtf 
^uiviritab/ 

—TJader VIL 1, 12, na. 1161, fa!. 12a. 
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puts Nyasa-kai'a out of couutenatioe, occasion arising, as 
has l>een evinced in his assertion*^* Thus he won the estima¬ 
tion of many a successor among Tvhom we may particularly 
mention Siradeva, a Bengali grainraarian, who in hia 
Paribha^a-vrtti, always sided in forceful language with 
Kaksita to put down the onslaught launched against hhu 
ID any way whatsoever.^* 

The popularity of the Tantra-pradipa must have been 
veiy wude so much so that it induced eommentatoi's to 
write glosses on it. Prof. D. C. BhaUacarya haa named 
three such commentaries, viz., (t) Tantra-pradipa-pi'ahha 
by Sanatana Tarkacarya, (if) Tantra-pradipoddlpana by 
Nandana Nyaya-vagT<}a and \iii) Tantra-pradipaloka which 
am 'pi'cserved in marginal quotations or fragments 1^^ By 
the time of Ujjvala-datta, (circa. 1250 A..C.) another 
Bengali writer, llaitreya had surely passed into an im¬ 
portant personage as his name has been the object of illus¬ 
tration in the UnSdi-vrtti under spirit 1. 38, Here 

Ujjvala-datta might have stopped after showing the 
formation of the word 'milraynk* as required by the 
s^utra. But instead of that he went a step further solely 
due to the deep leverence he cherished for Maitreya- 
Baksita and attempted to establish the etymology- of the 

ayafi ca Rphutani fva bhaayena TiTiKlUyaley * * " tatunail 
snya-Trtti-karaTiftTii iufttaiii ihii likhiluTa iti lulcsyate/ 

—Under nul/a YIl. 4 p 

ihn-ce^ibtjarn goxo^' ca lialii (TII* 3* 103) iiy aJEam-prnt^ 
j&ye kr^e tab iitpaiteh prig eva Emnnatarena bliiivitayyimi aatar' 
ftn^tvit/ ' tasiiiiiij liudbyavyo'yaia rakdtnh/ bodkynvyac ca 
vktaTl evd mksita-i*TaatLi Tidy ante/ 

S:S., 18ST, p. 9b. 

^Paniniaa Studied in Bengral"' pabliistied in Sir Asutn^b 
MDokerjen Silver Jubilee Volume, VoU ill, Pt. Ij p. 30S. 

mitrayur loka-yllrabbijuab/ taByaptktyam ity atrartUe 
^ubbri-ditvit dboki kefcaja-mitrayu-pralftyanum yider 
puTiida dfindi-iiijanetyadini yu-^abdn-lopiik/ moiireyo raksitat/ 
—Under 1. 3S| JlTwinnda^B Ed^, Cal. 1B73, Pt i®- 
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term Then agnin, coming down to later 

times, we sec that even Bhatitoji’s final ooDClnsion on 
grammatical subtleties sometimes had to be arrived at 
with the infallible assistance of our Raksita in regard to 
the Interpretations of a few Sutras like II. 2. 11/^ 
JhaDendra'Sarasvatj too, was actuated to support the 
view of Raksita crying down even Kaiyata and Hara- 
dntta on the ground that the latter’s view ran counter to 
the example of the Bha^ya and should, therefore, be ig¬ 
nored.^* These indi^ speak eloquently of the merit of 
the book. 

liaksila’s third work yet may be trajced. This is 
probably a manual of grammar dealing with the dilliciilt 
and apparently unaccountable uses of literature. This 
book goes by the name of Durghafa thrice referred to by 
LTjjvala-datta in big UnadTirftti."* Another Durghata of 
similar type alleged to be of Purugottama-deva was in 
cxistonee and in course of time survived in references 
alone. 

The evidences—^both internal and external help us in 
settling the date of Raksita. The age of the author 
is fixed by two dates. He himself quotes Kaiyata as 
Kajjafa or bis Bhasya-tika and is, on the other band, 
quoted by Pnmgottama-dDva in his Lalita'Vj’tti®'’ (Pari- 

* ' piirvnttara-ftihBParyit krd nTyjiytini eva grhyate/ tena tafl 
uptirllyAiIi sidilham iti rakeitnh/ 

— Under II. 2. ll, Sidtlhnnta-kagiuudi, Tniiltat, Prena, Bcnii- 

bay, I93d, p. 2lfi. 

kaiyuta'hai'adattaii lu-aTyaya-pratuEilhe 'TrksaBynpari’ iiy 
urlahnraBlaii ukrd nvyuyeiia|d niaedlifLiiii miinycte/ (an ea prag 
utln-bhasya-proyoga-Tirodlifl Bpekpy&T iti bbavah/ 

“Tattva-bodhini thereon. 

"* Under Jiufra* TI. 57, HI. IGO and IT, 1. Jivanandii’a Ed. 
Cul. IB7!1, pp. HO, 142 and 14.1 respectively. 

abbya8a-e.va.HttTnriia ity aaavarna-grahiiam raksiienepaTarni- 

tam/ 

— Under puribhdid no. ‘vo bvnnldtetSd . , . 

B.O.E.I.. M». no. 201 of 1876-76, 'lol. TSa, 11. 2. 3, 
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bha?a-vrtti) and jAapaka-samuccaya.*' Kaiya^a’tt daU\ 
we know, falls just after the first milleiinium of the 
Christian era. Purusottama-dcTa's time is generally re¬ 
garded to be the first half of the twelfth century. Mai- 
treya-Kaksita, therefore, belongs to a period hetween the 
second half of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth 
century. This may further be corroliorated liy the obser¬ 
vations of Dr. Bruno Liebich in bis scholarly introduction 
to Appendix IV of Kslra-tarafiginf where he discusses 
Mailreya Kaksita’s date.*= Here, another fact supplied 
by garana deva. bearing upon the point at issue, may 
profitably noted, garana-deva under the sitim 11. I. 59 
significantly remarka : What Eak^ita has hinted, lias 
been embodied in writing in .Tfiapaka-samuccaya." This 
evidently places Maitreya sUghtly prior to Puraaottama- 
deva. 

Now it remains to show that Maitreya-Raksita is a 
(Bengali. From all the Mss. of his works, it will he per¬ 
ceived that either these have been in Bengali characters, 
or are ‘copies from the Mss. written in the same/ To 
add, we have gone through various descriptive catalogues 
of Sanskrit Mss. preserved in the libraries outside Bengal 
and have written letters to some of such Institutes, but 
unfortimately. we have not come across or been mformed 
of any Ms. on Tantra-pradrpa. It is preserved in Bengal 
alone and that again in fragments only. Baksita's Dhatu- 
prndipa has liecn utilised to a great extent even by non- 
Bengali writers, but his Tantra-pradlpa has been rarely 
spoken of by them in, name. But the views of both the 

** kniti ceti niaedho hkavatlti inrlbi-sutre raksituh/ 

—tTnder tUtTa "l. 2. C, B.O.A. I., Ms. no. of fol,^4. 

Breilau, 1930, EinleituDg ku AuLang IV, p. 360. 

** etail eve 'aj’er vyaghainpah (TI. 4. 56) ity aim raksitfioa 
aupitam, jnipako-aamui'caya tikhilam/ 

— Durghata-vrtti, T.S,S., 1908, p. 62. 
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works have been eitensively made use of by his successora 
in hie own provinjoe: and ho was placed in the rank of 
positive authority in Bengal during the mediaeval age. 
Setting all the scholarly controversies at rest about bis real 
name the surname, viz., whether he was named Mai- 
treya with the surname Baksita or rice versa which, until 
new materials to settle the matter are forth-coming, is an 
apple of discord among oriental scholars, wc cannot escape 
the inevitable conclnaion, from tradition and literary 
evidences, that he was a native of Bengal. 


F. 51 
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THE KATHAS as a CARANA OF TETE 
YAJURrVEDA 


BY 

Dft, StmYA Kanta Saotri, M,A., D.Lirr., 

D.AA\C<dleqet i^hore, 

r 

Anthoritiea differ on the number of Yiju^a Sakhaa 
The Caro^-vyulid' ennineratea 80;— 

w KnfstTf ttt =!rwT mn ars^r^ 
Wi|w:, iwiir, SfT®rf5f:, TfTOHiff5T:, Aiet'riailT:, 

^^TTTTTf:. i 

5n'irn^?i5r^ iT#?ri * *inRT:. nrrirn, 

WTnnr»ft?rTi%fHf i frw TRfRin irnr »T*r?^w ( srwtJr,, 

VT«^T;, •n^ffcir, srrfbiT:, Miiiiii{-f|i(r;, wrm:, 'ftfpwr:, wnri^;, 
'irTwnif;. ^iwnpfmr- 

5^1 fTTiShthn a^wf;, "PiMnniRfii i «nTTtii:%]ir 

jfPT TPrt% I anroftihi;, jrNnnft, wn*, fiWilfr, 

%fri 

Another Carona-vyuha, a pari^i^^a* of the Atharva- 
veda gives only 24:— 

i ^T^ srrwrsn;, 

^^nrn;, ^rrwnnflirr:, 'di4^r;, ani^ferr;, i^tcrr, 

dW. wfrqn;, arrifm;, ihnrto:, < < i wnj.fHi i:, 

«rt5t:, sn«pt®Tt, 3TOT;, 

It is note-worthy that according to both the enumera¬ 
tions the Katbas and Carakaa are on a par, i.e,, both of 
them are either Caracas or iakhas, That this view is 
erroneous will be shown presently. 

t Slianda 11. Some of the nimiOi hiiro better vaHaaU. 

• The PerUi^fa* ©I the Alhorva-Teda, «dited by 0. M, Hulling 
aad Xageleia, Fari^iata No. XT/TX, Yol. I, Part 2, p. 

SOS 
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Mubtikopani^at mentions 109 

?IWT (TTWm II 

According to Maliabharata* * thcs© are 101 - 

qftirr ^rm ii 

This ia confirmed by the Buddhist Divyivadana* :— 
afSTiTR 5r TT^'^ SI*™i 3^5^*^ ^ »r^: ^ t 
ss^^ ^ bm:i 

50^^:, !lWr I ^ «1^| 

-issr^iR^re i 
^rrar i it+P!Mf‘iH44l >< 

The same n um ber is given by Patahjali® i 

This is supported by Vayu-Purfina:— ^ 
ncI^rwtiT^r fc^^T ^ II 

The same is held by the author of Ahirhudhuya^ 
Satnhita" t — 

i[r?f ^f ^ ^irar; t^4'^iiJi+'4THHiH u 
The same is the opinion of Prapalicahrdaya^ ;— 
iT^ T^^trn: ^r^wf i WTsiliPT, fhfhfrj 

?RTt^, irrnR, qin^it ^f5^» 5^' 

jpirf^, ^rtvrjnr, si^e, e-isM, ^4,q«U*i, 

vnm, ftfsnT, fbvm, «iw, ft*Tur, 'fif^ 

II 

That the Yajur-veda bad 101 ^akh^ b made definite 

“ Siiiti*Purvan, Adbyiya 363, 32. 

♦ ATinlanu AXIin, Cowell and NeU'i ed., p. 635. 

^ Mahti4jh5syiv (Kielhonj) I. p. 9, L. 21, Ben. ed. p. 21. 

“ AiUiygyn Xll, S, 

• 61. 

T Edited by M. M. Gapapati Shaatri, TTiyandnim Sanjiltrit 
p* 19- 
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by the signatures, occurring in the Kat^haka-^mhitfi. The 
signature at the end of the SOth sthinnka runs: 

f^ I‘in^ 'ii'T-siifsii? 

RTW fro i ^ ^ nwihm i 

At the end of the 40th sthanaka we read :— 

'•''i‘••k 

ftfininrt frm wm* i « 

The signature at the end of the Aavauiedha grantha 
runs;— 

tBM 4 ^ 0i'^ TTs^ rir 

iRi: dyt: I i 

The first signature at the end of the 18th sthanakar 
reads :— 

ifir !iiT«nrrfW*nnJrf w sniri^ffT^ 

t«rRw ^ irArnt>i i 

These signatures, while defining the number of 
Tajosa sakhas as 101, signify the distinction between 

(а) YajuT-Teda, 

(ft) Kathaka (—Cara^ia), 

(c) Caraka (—Sakha), 

and imply that the work in question is:— 

(fl) the YajuT'Tieda (i.e., the Black Yajus); 

(б) the Kathaka, i.e,, the adhyayana of the Katha- 

Carana, 

(e) and is current among the Carakas, a sub-divi- 
siou of the Katha-carana. 

■-W The Jidna Oaaa, Knla and n*ay b® comjiaj^, 

Gann is a school, Kula, a line deocendini; from one porficnlar 
teacher in anch a school and a SikhS, a hranrh shootm* off frem 
such a line. The Kula stande before Ae askha and ib thBiefore 
earlier and the more important subdiTisitm. For CamM cp, com* 
mcntators on Pa^iai !!■ 4. 3. 
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These signatures are vitally important inasmuch as 
their implication clearly negatives all those texts and tradi- 
^ons" virhich make out Katha to be a ^akhg and Caraka 
a caraka or, again, put both on a par in this respect. The 
Kathas, beii^ a carapa. were, of course, divided into 
various Vakhas, e.g,, Caraka, Cgrgyanlya/^ Laugak^i, eto. t 
and these Vakhas, presumably, had their own distinct 
Samhitas, which, during the period of compromise result¬ 
ing into their unihcation,^^ may have been superseded by 
that of the obief among them. 

A word on the division of the Kg^haka adhyayana. 
Cara«a-vyuha,“ reeensiqn I, states: — 

fTT ^rSFTT I 

Manuscript R. of the same recension has:— 

(TV flw gq^^rf l fd <i 

Recension II reads:— 

(TV TSHT ®fWT fMhr: ii Rest omitted. 

Recension III has : — 


U 

In Devi-purgna we find 

Mahi-dgsa, the commentator on Carapa-vyuha explains 






Held bjr Weber (Xnd. Stad. Ill, p. 454) and enpported by 
Celaod in bia intraductiDn to KalbukorOrhyaButra V. 

The eaine ha cited by Eimaeutra 1. 1. 13, 4. 20; Artha* 
4aetra V. 6. 6&P 

Cp. my introduetian to Hk-touira, pp. B—11- 
>* Siegling, Hie ReKeneianeo dee Cornaft-vyuba, p* 31, 

IB Ysriante: spmwg, op. cit., p. 48, 

iH Yerionta: "ftm w«R, Sieglmg HUggesta 

ftfrw: op, cit,, p* 21. 
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The reai pnz^le^ i.e., ^ he does not ©Fen 

touch. Por the word ^ occurring in the third recen¬ 
sion, Weber^^ suggested who, according to him, tnay' 
have commented on the Kithaka. of recension 

I is referred by R. Simon to the ^ika-v|-tti” on Pa(jiini 
IV. 3, 1(M, which mentions one Tumburu &s a pupil of 
Kalapin. Siegling expresses dissatisfaction with these 
explanations, but leaves himself the puzzle unsolved. 

Now, the word adhycuyana ( = paths) occurs in the 
Devi-pursna in connection with the division of the Vedic 
texts. It says about the ^Ig-veda: — 

fUmrwnTH sfn# innwr^r n 

About Yajor-veda the same PuraQa’*^ has : — 

?TT HTVTfXBTTmVTlR r — 

Carana-vyuha, (Rec. II) says about the Atharva- 
Veda:— 

The Atharva-Carapavyuha remarks; — 

I sTg^afBTFTTfrfRrnRr ^ it 

Now, bearing in mind the context in which the word 
adkyayma is used in the passage quoted above, we should 
expect that word, occurring in the passage under discus- 
eion, also to have something to do with the division of the 
Kathaka-saiphita; and the puzzle is, at once, solved, when 
we note the divisions Itkimikd, Madkyamikd, (tramikd, 

ySTepling op. cit., p. 21. Pt. Blin^avad-datta^a saggeption 
(Tfldic VoAiniiya Ka Ttibasa, Part I, p, 186) that mny 

be trTT’=*UR huH no B«nse. 

13^^ ii 

n Khnn^a II. 

™ Mahi-dlsa’a Carana-vyiita-tiki, Benares ed., p. 15 . 
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adopted by this text, and amend, accordingly, 
rfAyflyana into tu ithimiksdkyayftji^t, the unusually uu* 
sanskritic Jthinika leading different authorities to different 
emendations, all equally worthless. 

The divisions mentioned in the above passage, into 
which the K.athaka*saTnhita is divided, are .■ 

I. Ithimika^ (^Prathamikat) first 18 sthanakas. 

II. Madhyamika 19—^30 sthanakas. 

HI. Orimika, Oramika (=Avaramika?) 31-^0 
sthanakas. 

IV. Yaiyannvakyas^Yljyiiiuvikya mantras scatter¬ 
ed in the first three divisions. 

V. A^vamedha-grantha=the last 13 Anuvacanas, 

Besides the Samhita, we have two Grhyasutras, be- 
lo^*^mg to the Kathos.-O) Ksthaka-GrtyBautra m 
Laugaksi-Grliyasfitra. That the difference betw^n the 
two is nommul. becomes clear by a cursory comparison of 
the two; and that Grhyasutras belonging to other snV 
schools also existed, is evidenced by the signature "Csra- 
yatf.m-grhyamra"^^ etc,, occurring in the Klthaka. 


M PrathBmB'.pilhsiiia-pitkittiis-liitkiiMJ +ka, whb the rbun^ 
into i: cp. adhjfamtfeii the low of the initial p 'W- 


besriss wim tfc; me ihhx «uiii m ... 

ii». tete i .1 -a »ai!fJKjSta .!s 

ibhim ( + iki); hut this dow not flceord with 

fframikn, vihich de&nitely requiTO PrathmuJea for the first dm- 
sion In the lani division -Veffinwraf^fliw « formed from the vord 
inndiog at the h^gmninff of 
fed'. Ui-w»njr) from .Timtitaetivscsna from 

Indrtnnvaraiia from indra^ PetvSnnTBraina fmm 
aa final of the three manlms of thii anoTwana; KoHitwinvar^a 
rohita ffirat vord of the Anuvacana); Somonuracana from 
NamaAar&nuvadana from the 

foowhere firsts; Alivnadinavacana from ahrandM, and Saiasnu 
TBC-ana from Sida the first word of the last Anuva^^n. 

98 For reference to a distinct Carayanlyasutra {Pritiiokhyn ?) 
op. anther's intr. to B'k- tantf*. 
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Grhyapafljika, and bj' a number of such passages, as are 
quotevl £1*0111 Kathakagrhya, but are not found or occur 
with marked variants in the two available GrhyasutTas, 


II 

The Katbue in ivorld history. 

Fatafljali testifies to the deep popularity and wide 
currency of the Kuthaka adhyayunff', 11 coordii^ to him 
the Kuthaka was read in each gramn." The Carana- 
vyfiha,^'* referring to the 44 Upagranthaa of the Kathas 
remarks **there is no such a thing as is not found in the 
Kathaka.” To Panmi« the Kathas and Kapisthalas are 
known. Ya&ka®" and the author of Anupada-sutra" 
quote from the Kathaka*sarohita and ^tapatha-brab* 
mana^ alltides to the Harakas and Carakadhvairus more 
than once. The llpanisads” of the Kathas exist and 
quotations from Kathaka-grautssatra^'^ and Kathaka- 

ffrdinf fftatn^ K^lhoJutm KalApolcaiii ra proi^/afi* on T*5iiiiii 
TV. 3. 101. It may he noteil_ here thfll PataiiToli's jn*aTiiniatiofcl 
examples are, «r, in any purticnlar ease may he, ant nereMarily 
hid own compasition. bat traJitional exam plea put together before 
hie own time; hnt this arpumeat instead of. in any way. weaken¬ 
ing tbe force of the atatement, definitely eatahlisbea that KfifAflAn 
dmnSjffi was bo very popular, at one rtnie. that it prndured auch 
nn imp irn populflce, thnt its pTeval^nce I'onln be \i6^n fi 

rnmmnnplaFe illnetmtioii in 

S< catvasim^ad upagraiithab/ tan uSsH yan uft ffotnA^e. C*p. 
Siegling, Die Bczeusionendes Caraua-vyuba, p. ?1. 

TV. 3. 107, VIT. 4. 33, VITT- 3. Hi. alao Oanas to P. IT. 
4. 69, VT. 2. 37 with Weber Ind. SStad. Ttl, pn. 461-52 where be 
Kacuases tbe worthless traditinnal etymology of the word Katha, 

*» *tXKyRr 41^ 4) = KS- with wvsq; 

2 T qj nw iTC nien^n. etc. fA nupioly 11 tra, 

VTT. 12>=KS. XXXITT) *iT mmi iTW|iip®*q fiieqijtwft etc. 

wilh varianta ffrorn a different jskba of tbe KuthttaP). 

98 (a) IV. 2. 19, 2. 4. 1; (6) IIT- 3. 2- 34; IV. 2. 3. 16. VHI. 
1. 3. 7. 

(n) Katha-valU. f5) Hatha-^mti. 

**• rp. my extracts. Mebarehaiid LacbmandaB Skt. and Pkt, 
aeries, Lahore. 

F. B3 
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farahma^m are frequent. Tradition” dividing the Kathaa 

into various sub-diviaious confirms their wide currency 

in the eonutiy. That these Kathaa, who were once so 

veiT popular, are oonspicuoua by their absence in later 

literature is aignificant and demands certain details. 

That the Kathaa were once well-eatabiiahed in Kai^hmir is 

evidenced the literature atiil surviving in that region. 

The Kathiane, mentioned by the classical* *^ writers as a 

tribe,*® whom Alexander, after defeating Porus, fought. 

mav be none but our Kathas. The Kathaioi®* or Katbai- 
*• 

aufl, it would appear from the clafsical texts, hold the 
territory between the Hydraotes (RavI) and Hyphaais 
(Bias). Some writers placed their country i>etween the 
Hyphasia (Bigs) and Akestnes (Cenab). These were a 
powerful people noted for their war-like propensities. 
Arrian” mentions a tribe of independent Indians, the 
Xathroi. whose territory lay between the Indus and the 
lower course of Akesinea (Cenab) and although Xathroi 
would better equate with K^atriya®® or Ksatri,*^ I^assen.** 

MiiTCflr-Kiitliah, Prie™-Kttth§h, rdlcya-KaibSt^ 

*5 Arrian, Hafnii, TJifMloraft and otbera: McCrindle^ TH' 
Taiion of Todia^ pp, 116, 118^ JTft, 34T. 

*3 m a jsii and de^fa : PaiflfijiiJi on P. VI, 3. 42. 

Tnd. Stud, STTT, p> 4?W noto. 

Identified with EBatriya by Poussin, cp. however "Maifi on 
pr^f^rerait nn etbuique.*' {Indep etr.,, p, 30. See also Tam. the 
Oreeka in India and Baotria, pp. 169-70. E. Pocko Icwatea Katti 
chiefs in the neipthbourbood of Malian, (cp* bis Tnnp in India in 
Gi-eei?e) where Ptolemy womld Iqoate anothar Ea^poiTB whirli is 
denied by Stein II, p, 353) bat is supported by Foncber 

in Woolner Commemoration Vol.p pp. 90—106. 

1. 6=Strabo XV. 1. 30. 

This waa bo done by the author of tbn ArtIia.4S^itra who refers 
In the warlike clonsp living in the Kamboja (near Pef(ivar) and 
Saristras tGnjarat^ where the Kathaa are flaid to have lived once) 
aR KBatriya, cp, XI. 1. 3. 

An impure tril>e! cp. Manu, X. 13* 19. Katyayaua^rauta- 
autra, XY, 3, 0; Artha^tgitra, III. 7. 28, 

** ladiiehe Altertuniekunde 1, pp. 137, 783* IT* l^Ip HO, 
716 n. 6. 
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Weber^® and Franke^" have shown its coimeetioii with 
Kathaier, a race scattered at mtervalfl, through the p{ams 
of Panj ah and supposed by aoiue to be the aborigines of 
the country. 

The people called under slightly varying forms,*^ 
e.g.* Kaths, Kathas, Kathias, Kathako, Khetars and 
others, who are still found spread over an immen^ area 
in the north-west of Indiai from the Hindukiteh as far as 
Bengal*^ and from Nepil to Gnjrat may, in all probability, 
have something to do with the famous Kashas. It were, 
again, the Kathas, who, issuing from the lower parts of 
the Pan jab, established themselves in Sura§tra and gave 
the name of Kathiivar to the great peninsula of Gujilt 
and the name Kanthian** gulf to the flat Lurve from the 
Indus mouth to the east of Gujrat. 

Stnd. XllI, p. 438, Tber d&s p. 9* Tbs 

of killiii|r danghters aa soon as bom r&pqrUd by the 
classical writers to be pmTniUng aiuong the BathaiaELfl occur* in 
KS. XXVIL 9 TTUfiq; iirJ^ su?!f ^ IW G. 4, T. 8, 

(Xir. III. 4) rfferred to by Weber in InsL Stud* IX. 487. 

*** ZDMG. 47 (1883) p. 604. 

■1 jTyjj. mterchange of k and 4 * and t and d in Greek 
cp. literature referred to by Tarn an Greek name* uf the Tolhari 
in The m Bf*ctria and Indm, pp, 515—Ifl; for the confused 

tipelliag (of names) leading to the eunJuaiDU of names of Tarn^s 
ilifk!ii£igicm of Piudava-PioHu'^ and Pindja cp. rit*, pp. 511-12^ 
for a case of tha bewildering variety of flpelUug in natuea cp. 
Ho worth account of the epellin^ of Jingis Xhan in the History 
of MongolH, p. vili^ David'^B diacuBsion of spelling of the Banio 
Tuaii Chwang in W^niteTBp I, X — XlII; Drirer on the variety of 
nuniei of Kurds (JBAS. 1823, 395-96)^ Hubert on the name* uf 
Celtfl (the Bibc nf the Celt*, pp. 22ff}. 

Detail* of theso name*: McCrindle, Invasion^ p* 156; the 
origin of the Kadu people living in the Katha dUtrici of Burma 
is itncertain. Detaik regarding them ; Grant Brown, The Kadua 
in Burma BSOS I. 1—^23- Dr. A* Bastion was the first to note the 
Katbai ipecrh (near Bongoon) ZDMG. 1862, 568 — 69. 

^^Ptoleiuy'a Katifhikan, For the nasal elemeiit in Greek cp, 
Kapi^hila—^amhkthnlui I Epadrasa ; Epanilroti hlenailmBa: 
Menatkdroni PataUvalaaa: VaataleontcHij Amitn: Amantas; 
Parabalee (a town on ihe Indu*: Ptolemy YII l.Sl^) Baremko^lti 
Adral*tBi (a pen-ple mentioned by ArriaD) = AndrcBtai in Diodor. 
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The Kambi'Btholoi/^ through whose donimioiis flowed 
the Hydrotes or Hyrotis (K^vi) in the times of Megastheiie& 
may represent the Kapisthalap^" tfie uiodei'ii Kaithah a 
town near Thanesar; and Watters^^ may be right in identi¬ 
fying Kahpita^ now restored to Kapitha with Kapiathala, 
a place located by Varahamibira*^ in the Mid Country^ 
the settlements of one race in different localities being 
not unknown to the world history.^** 

(Lesson II. p* 168 note) Adeira: ATideira^ (Ancient city of 
Plirygia noted by ItamBAT in Asianic Elements in Greek CiTili- 
natiou p. 296); ep> abo Miiroundai of Ptolemy with Moredeg of 
Pliny; Kantliaka (tbe horse of llie Buddha) /ffath Sepb 

p. 525). For a general dbcasaion of Lhe matter cp* Weber* 
Tliridu pronunciation of Greek and Greek pronunciation of MiuJu 
words: fndmn Ajitit|Uary 11^ pp. 143—150j Akiira^Ankurax 
Ladertip ZDJIG, iD()4 i.Lie Jolakas and die Epik)* Mfilleir, Gram¬ 
mar of the Pali Languajie p, 22; Pistkelj Pruk* Gruumiar. 74; 
UrieraoiiT Sixinlaneoiis Naaiilizatioii in Indo-Aryan F.ft.A.IS. 
i922p 177—90; for reverse cp. GudSm and Hiuda ( = Cand]iaraj 
Sindli) occur ring in tlie later cuneiform iuscriptiong of Darius^ 
rnferred to by Spiegel In Die Altper Bbchen Keilin^chriptaii hi 
Grundtexto niit nber^et aniig Grammatik und Glosaar p. 136; 
T^isaen p. 2 n. 4 and M. Af-iller, Trnuattctiona of the Ninth 
Internatiosl Congress of Uricn la l ists Vol. 11, p. 29; Kotbubikiye = 
kautumbikiyili: Buhler, Tienna Or. Jour. 1, p. 172. 

McCrindle, Anc. Ind* a^ desoribed by Megaathenes and 
Arrian p. 19T. 

Ideatideatieu due to Schwanbetk; (Mega^thenej Indica 
p. S3). He rejecU Wilson^s (WP. II, 182) suggeatioji that the 
people may be identical wtth the Kanibojas. ^ 

On Yuan Chwang 1, p. 335; the old name Kapitha being 
SaiLg-ka-she = Sank a. 

Andnm Lara-A all vyi^HSeti inudhyam id am Hrhat 

Samhiti XlY. 4. Ind. AiiL XXTl, p, ISO, Alberuni T- p^ 300. 

A typical inginnee is that of Gurjaras^ who beeame ao 
powerful that no fewer than four tracts of India received their 
name. Three of these are the Oujurat nod Gujranwula distress 
of the Punjab and the provinc-e of Gujarat^ and AlberiLul men¬ 
tions a fourth iileutified by Dr. Bhandarkur as tonsmting of the 
north-eustem part of the Jaipur territorj^ and the south of the 
Alwar State. Details: Sir G- Griorsen BSOS I, pp+ 67-58. cp. 
alau the grudusl apread of the Pihdyii, Livis^ AmUiras, Lltas^ 
Ualvas, Ganarduaj Kekuyas^ Kunijlas and Aimakas in earlier 
timed, noting the AigniffcaiiiCe of such names Bttnru—Tosalnit f 
D aksina-T ogalas^ Purvn-Dariarnas -\- Pasci m a-Daf^urpaii; Sumall as-t- 
Daksina—Mallas, Kurua-hEttam—Kurus; Pahcalas-hUttura Pam 
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TrAditioii/“ dividing the Kathas into Maica'kat,ha5, 
Priicya Kathas*'* and Udicya kathas would place the lagt 
in the regtoDfl covered by Almora:, Garhwid, Evumaun, 
Panjab, Kashmir and Afghanistan* We have hinted at 
the role the Katlias may have played in the Pan jab and 
KaGiiav^. In the north-east their traces may be detect¬ 
ed in names like Kathmandu (the capital of Nepal) and 
Katjnir. said to be the original seat of the Katyura kings, 
belonging to the Solar race. Ptolemy locates the Kaiubis- 
tholi,” i.e,, the Kapisthalas in or near Arachosia and 
PIiny“ finds in Paropamisadae, a tribe called Cataces or 
Cateces; and this name need not necessarily be a mistaken*'* 
transliteration of the Greek Kiit-oikioi ( = Settlers, vil¬ 
lage) but may possibly be a reference to one of those Vrstya 
communities,^® which lived round about Kapi^a (=Kafris- 
tau) and the remains of whose ritualistic tradition can 
still be traced in that region; the more so. when we note 
that an extension of Aryan civilisation of India to those 


calnri+ Fftncalns, Apa'nii-Ka^ia+Uttura kaJii etc., 

iilearW indicfttinff that all tliBUe racea Lad diffMeiit aettleniento in 
the variotis parts of India other than their original ona. Details ; 
yaaihbtiftnaa. Cal, Hav. 19SI. 334-36; see also numerons Aleian- 
drias founded by Alesaitder (near Khojend, Kabul. Merv, and 
Kandhsir eta.) G. R. Driver (J.fi.A.S, 192S, p, 5691 rrfe™ lo 
Yakut acoordmg to whom there won* two cities uamad nurtl m 
Persia, eatablished by the Kurds in old times. 

**Cp. Introduction p, VII: aUo amhodieil in Ka&ikS-Vrtti 
on Pij^uii IV. 3, 104, 

se Mputinnpfl in KaniaTaua TI. 32- 1^19, 

*i^it i slviiTthfiT twiaflR ii 

St Bhagavad—datta, Vpdie Vaflimuyu ka Itilutsa I, p. 134. 

M Wilsnii, {Visnu-ptirana H, p. 182) and K I', -fayi^wai 
UBOliS. XVI. i^io, p. 229) identify it with Knpis^i, which 
pn'ording to (hem etjuatea with Kimihojas. 

** Cp. Taru., The Greeks in Baetria and India pp, 99; 

4H2 n- 3. 

n Suggested by Tarn, op* dt. pp. 99, 482 n. 3. 

»Gpatx, Epochen der indiachen Kultur p* 146. 
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regioDfi in ancient times is ensumi by the city-namea 
like FurSi'*'' a good Sanaki'it name for city and that the 
region from the kingdom of Porus in the Paiijab up to 
Kifristan®^ in the north was considered by the orthodox 
Brahmanisin pi'evailing in later tunes to the east of the 
lamuiia, to be the home of the Vrstyii communities, called 
white Indiaiifij“* which, foj'ming the connecting link be¬ 
tween the pure Iranians and the races of India, natural¬ 
ly showed signs of Persian iiiHuence and yet observed, in 
the main, the \edic ritual treasured in the Yajnr-veda; 
and we know that Kathas or Kapistkala — Kafhas ware 
thf foreMont avion^ the Ycifurvedins; and when we view 
in this light the name*® Kapisa“® { = K:afruitan) and Kapis- 
we may ventui'e a possible connection between the 
KapiF ( = kapis^ = K5pir) and Kapi^thala, and suggest 
that either KapiS stands for Kapi or Panini'a*® KnpiFthaki 
is, in reality, Kapiif+Fthala his prescription restricting 
the change of s into s (to gotra) after the dropping of 


M Op, Edwin Buhert BeTsu, The nouBc of Sdeut us T. p. 272. 
Pur—tbu ckiEf cily of Gctlraiiiu^ljElLiekian. 

Qoeta, op. cit., p. 136. 


“ Isidore 10_ referred to bj Bevan, op. cit. I, p. 271; -t'c 
ulfw Jilanii X, 45 bayiiig tliut nmny Aryans in licffradeJ condi- 
lOD wera driven out of bupla-j^inclEu nnii Lived in the iiiDUUtJiina 
of the wnstem frontier under the name of DajsTus, siieakinff the 
Aryan language or its enrmpted fnnu <=PailSi;i Prakrit). 

Kniynta on P. IT, 2. I3fl, 3, 101; Weber Ind. Stud, 13. 43T. 

Identified trifb Kambojn by Levi: ,1A. 1^23 II, p, 52- 
for literature on the word cp. Beal, SUyu-ti I, pp. 54—66; 
\VattETS, on Tuan Cbwaug I. 133.24; Civtiniughum, Aiic. Geug. 
of India p, 19; Stem, Anu. Kliotan p. 5G; Tatti, Tlie Greeks 
m Baetria and India pp. 46t.)—02, with enpions refereuces. 

A place visited by the ChineHe pilgrim: Watters, Or, 

( hwang r. p. i6; With different iraplic»tionji : McCrinille, 
lut^ nfPto emy pp, 306-4; Stein, Abc. Khotan pp. £ 
with Buthoriiics quoted. 

gcitre Till, 3. 91; the authnritiea cite Kapek 
^ halam, kapisthalam ^ a lounter-eaaniple, which indicate that 
aerording to them kaPi 13 the nnme of the region utid not Itnpisf. 

inaj bfj due to tlieir ig^ioraut'c at tlie hijitoricHl trulb. 


Yuan 
Aiic. 
53—&1 
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which is quite cominan in Sanskrit in such a situation; 
and it may perhaps Iw these Kathas, who hare left their 
remnants in Kafiriatan in the form of Kali langiia^a. 
Anti having in view the fact^^ that the same early Indian 
language and script (Kharch?|hi and Brihnii®^) as found 
in the records of Niya Site, was in use also in Lop-nor and 
Jade Gate, the very threshold of China, during the cen¬ 
turies immediately before and after Christ for indigenous 
administration and bnsiness, (indicating thereby rather a 
political dommion exercised by the invaders from the 
Indian side and for a time, embracing the whole of the 
TojTm Basin and even beyond that), and also bearing in 
. mind the fact that many of the early Chme3e®“^ names of 

Rteici^ huins of Desert Kafkay T, Prefarp X; 249. 2S8, 

2fM>, 391, ^i79-S0, .193^94, 441, 159. 4^. 11 1?6; 

TnnpTniost Asia T, 14G, 14I 149, 154, IW, ?tU, 216, 222 ^*qq.; 
U. TSl. ToB, Kharo^M records io Sade Gate {C^lilla^ already 
ill A,D. 30: Desert Enthay II. 114; details: Stein, Serindm I. 
413 «qq, “Arnordin^ to SamanT the enuntry uear Elauliat, at 
the beginning of the Muslim perioil had a alpliahet, 

which was preserved in bookti; in all prokihillty tbi^ alphabet 
wfis of Sanskrit ori?]fin^' W. Berthold, Turkestan down to the 
Mongol iavaaiom p. 71, 

C. L. Fftbri flndioii Cullnre Yol. 167—ITl) ionlfiies 

lu ronnei't even tbe Htingariaa Xntfh script wijb the Brabmi 
frhararlerii. ex ten ding thereby the Indian civil isa Hon as far weat 
aft the Danube, a tIow ably prapounded by Dr. T^kacs lh hia 
faniDUf) article T/arr des grandes imgratiouft en Hingrir et en 
Extreme ihient published id the EeTUc de? Art^ Asiatiques 
of 19aL 

Cp. Shu-le {=KAigar); ncrording \n Levi the abbi-eviatloa 
of t.-b-ia-lti-stu4uii-le ineani a tranacriptiou of ‘Eharos^a. 
tbo latter being the aneieat name of E^sgtiT from whinh the 
KharOftthi script of Xortb-Wesiem India received its design a* 
tion: tee I^vi, Bulletiq de I neoled^ extreme Oriedt Tl, pp. 7do 
sqq ; again in 1904 in an ar^rle rontributed to thp fiame with 
wirier implicatinn, referred hi by Stein to Ani% Khatan p, 49* 
and by Konow in Ehnrodhi Instriplions p. XIl". Areording to 
Eranke and K. Pisehel the name Shn-le, a contraction of Ob^-ia- 
in-shu-tfld-le is a Ira nseription of some such Sadskrit word ob 
•E a3ufia“*^rn, KalusottEvra irenning '^fland) poftse^^od of bad 
tdiaraeter^* Cp. En^gar tnid dip Kharnathi in SitKtiiifrBboriohte der 
Preusftitk^hed Akadenie der WiiHWRiiBchafleii. BotUti 1903 pp. 
184 — 96; 735 — 45 noted by Steid in Anc, Khotad p* 43 and by 
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the Central Aslan towns®* were rendering of their Sans¬ 
krit equivalents^ beatowed on them either by the early 
Indian Tisitors"- (or settlers?) or coined by the Chinese 
Buddhists on account of the holy nature of the language,** 
it may be somewhat interesting to refer here to Kath,*®* 
the ancient capital of Khorezm ia and the numerous town— 
names ending in^ — Kathp"" found in the geographical 
survey of Transoxania, not%vithstanding the fact that the 
interpretation^^ offered for these names by the Mongol 


Konew In Ehar^^thi TnEwrriptions p* STV. For fin? Iwifl chararti-r 
the ppnplf? of that land ep. TulSp Marro Polo 1^ p- 182; 
Kaigiirs = home of the Kho^oa: Wattein, ITp p. 291. 

Dhnrmainitra, a city : levi JA- 193*^, p. 2-7 n. 1. 

Infiinate contact with outside world hoc-nnies patent hy the 
nrderlv enuuieration of 84 arriiUs in Lalitaviatara in LipltJaliswim- 
dui^ana parivarla pp. 12-^6; cp. alan A Von T^e Cof], Buried 
Treasures of Chinese Turlcwta^n pp. IT ff, OAL Dalton, Treasures 
of the 7, 42-4.3; Tarn, The Greeks in Bactrin 

and India p. 86; Barthold, Tnrkistan down in the Mongol inya- 
sion p, 387; Stien, DeBert Eathay I, p. 14ft; for pontart with 
Central Asia in jet earlier timeai rhildot New on the most. 

Ancient Eaflt 210, 224, 2&ftp 270; Patrick Carlton, Buried 
Empires 145-16: I&8 ff; Rtem, Indo-Iranian Border lands 1813- 
84, 191—03; Innermost Asia IT, 955-66 {with referenies to 
Marshall); Tameron, TTLsiorj of early Iran pp. 17ff^ with anthori- 
ties quoted in foot notea, 

AH Such was the hononr which India was held in during the 
Buddhist supremacy that Ssauang Retzan makes eveu the^ Mongol 
royal stock spring frt>m that of Tibet and through it from 
Hindofllan j details i Howarth, History of the Muni^ols I, pp* 
32^33p 37, 

For the Idea G on of Knth cp. Bretschneider^ Mediicval 
Beseairhes from Eastern Asiatic sonnies II, p, 63; Berthold, 
Tnrkist.nn do^m to the Mongol invasion, pp- 144 — ^146* 

Cp* Akh^ikathp Ardlank^th, Tudhnklikathp Barkath, 
Nuikath, Ruiijikath. Faijhkath, liTfruhinikaC Tankikath, Bnna- 
kath, Niijfikath, Khnrashkath. Ehndyaekath and uumerouB others 
disenwd hy Berthold, op. cit, pp, 159—79. 

Tko word kith was used by the Khoresm inns for a ram¬ 
part or mound in the steppe, though there might be nothing 
inside it** Berthnld op. rit. p. 144; cp, also Kashmiri—Koth— 
Kotta, in Ko-shmir Tillage names. Compare also English cet 
(=roed as a coinmon element in pi ace-nnines^ 
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historians, necessarily of late origin,^- has no bearing on 
the Indian Katbas. 

Further, the name Iviu-sa'tan-na, Khiotan or KhoUm 
has attracted wide attention oTer since, in 1820, A. Remu- 
sat published his great work “Histoire de la ville de 
Khotan, ttr^ dea annals de la Chine” leading Hirth,^’* 
SaratJ** Stein,™ Watters,™ Hedin,” Bretschneider^^ and 
Thomas™ to a variety; of con|ectnre regarding tlie origin 
of this name; but the basis of their diiicussion, i,e., the 
Buddhist Indian, Tibetan and Chinese legends'® seeking 
to explain kin-sa-tan-na through its Sanskrit equation 
tu-stana or Go-sthan/i and ascribing the fonndation of 
Khotan to the Indian Buddhist®' iramigration in the time 
of Asoka®® may be nothing but a garbled Tersion*" of the 


Seit tliu lixi of ^4 historiaiiH ciftllflr.fijd ’by TFowertb in tl'ip 
in t!b& History nf Iffingola T+ pp. XV I —XV V tl i tlie ewrliefti of 
Iba al Athir was bom id the year llfift A.D, Tabari^ wliora 
Atliir for the history of lie first ihred rcnttirirs of Tfilttm* 

k dated 023- 

China and the Bfimati Orient IST^ 

Baddhkt and other legends nbrnit Khotan, TpA,R.n._ J8HT, 

193 _ 203 ^ 

Aneieni Khotan pp* 15T—6G. 

On Tnun Chwanj? IT, pp. 295~30f>* 

77 Tlirmagh Aj?ia IT. 776-^7* 

MediapFal Ee6parf®he& TT, pp. 47, 246— 

Whether oiiginalh' meant the place of the In- 

people nr the we^^tern inwn enn harillT be deienninecl.'" Aisia 

MajoTi 1936, p, 261. 

Details of the le^fenfl: 8101^^ Ane. Klioton^ pp. 165—6Sj 
Walters Tl, pp. 35-96, Beal, Si-yri-ki, IT, pp. H, 

L. de Ifl VoUee—-Pomcsiiip L'lnde aiix temps de« Mauryas 
et das Barbara^ Orees^ Parthes et Yiie-tf^bl ^Hlstoifp do Monde, 
Voh VI. 1) pp- 321-22 with refpreorea, 

■■ Prof, Thomas qtipfltinos the yeraeity of the old irailitioii. 
Accordini^ to him Asoqa and Kimaln are Terv wll explh'nble 
from the Khotan eae language if self. Tp* his iirtic-le: Names of 
pi area and ppTRonj ip aarient Kbntan fn Feslgave Tocobi p- 56. 
Konon aeemes to favour thk view: Kharosthi Tniw*rintifm^ p, 

LXiir. 

** There is a mntiye in tbk trausfnrTnation, (xivon the fiiet 
that titiditioii coDOecled the foundatiOTJ with an Iiidiaii initnig-tii- 
F. 63 
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Katha—wanderings from the region of the ancient Taxila^* 
or Kashmir; and tlie suspicion that the early Indian 
immigrants into Khotan were onr Kafka'S^ is turned into 
a probability, when w'e note tliat it is feasible to derive 
the word Khotan from Kafha by adding to the word 
Katha, the Khotaneee sufTix—««,** indicative of the sense 
belongijiff to with a transfer of the aspirate on k; 
(6) that it is not possible to accfiunt satisfactorily for the 
language or the script of (Kharosthi) the df)cuments found 
at the Niya Site in Khotan by the spread of Buddhism'*® 
alone, seeing that Buddhism bi'ought to Central Asia 
only the use of Sanskrit as an ecelesiasticnl language imd 
the writing in Brahnii characters; nor does the fact of a 
temporary extension to eastern Turkestan of Saka or 
Kusatia"^ power from the northwestern iKjrder-lands of 
India seem sufficient to explain the transplanting of an 

tjnn, the Bmclriliiijta coiiTiecteil It with the time of and the 

Tninic ultra H tTJiTiisfi?r of deiiorted poo Kuna la to Kkotan 

supplied the ainipleflt expedient for immigration into the tTaoi- 
tloTiol story* 

The evidence of the KhuToathi documents secured by Stein 
from the Kiya Site proves lhat an Indian laii«T^iaRe, rloaely olUed 
to the old Pnikrits of the Xnrth-We&teni TnrTia, was in use for 
adminipitraHve iJurprtaeB thrnuffhont the Khotan region alwmt the 
Tiiuldle iif the T*lrd rentury A D. The ref ords are written in 
Kharfssthi pcrifit^ imd in India thifl perlpl was peculiar to that 
region of whieh Taifila and the adjoinini^ Gandhlnir were the 
hifitoTiral and cultiLral rentres for t:enfuries before and after thp 
rommeocement nf the rbristian erUj details: Stein^ Atic. KhotaUp 
PP. 163, 20o, 368—69, ttuins nf Desert Kathay I, pp. 290-&1; M. 
Jnles Bloiik, I/e dialect? def^ fragments Dutreuil dc Khives in 
T.A. Xp RerSe?; I. XIX 331 ftqq.t referred to by Konow in 
Festschrift E. Windisoh p. 

W5 T’or detailed treatment of the suffix—op. Thomap^ 
Festgabe Jacobi, p. 54. Terebmls are rare in Khotanese^ for the 
iuten hange of a into o rp^ Khotanese Ma-Tpii-de-ie = Rht. Margo- 
dcfiiii; alpo the Huffixeifr— n^i^no, ta=to quoted by Thomas np. 
cit. p. 26R. 

*®Detalfp; Stein, Serindia I, p, 243; Kntinw, Kharosthi 
InHeriptionp IjXXIII-—IX, 

"Bealp Si-yu-ki II, p. 3i2. Watters, II p* 296; Stein, 
Antteai Khotan, p. 164^ 
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Indian language and its adoption for ordinary use among 
tile people in that far-off country;’* (c) that both Yuan 
Chwang and the Tibetan annals of Li-yul agr^ in making 
the event of founding Khotan take place before the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism into Khotan; (d) that according to 
the explicit and significant statement*" of the former the 
Arhatj who went into Samadhi, came from Ka^ir; (e) that 
there is an miniistakable resembianc* of Khotan and 
Ka^ir legends;*" (/) that there occur a number of names 
in Kbotanese manuscriptSj which contain the names of 
persons connected with their foundation, and Stein*' has 
shown that siimlar foundations in Kasmir were normally 
designated by names consisting of the names of founders, 
followed by the word bhavana (abode); (^) that there is a 
curiously striking similarity*® in general appearance of 
features between the Kbotanese and the Ks^miriaiis, 
(A) that according to Hoernle** political connectiou bet¬ 
ween Kasmir and Khotan existed at au early historical 
period; (i) that according to Prof. Thomas’* the termina¬ 
tion—ta, so very common to Khotanese names, such as 

"* Maintained hj Goeta: Epocheii, pp* 16o-fiG. 

"Waltera, IT, p. S96, Stein, Anc. Kliotan, p, 1G4- 

According to tlio Atmald of Iji-ynl the eounlry of Li-yul, 
originally, an inhabited country, naa conTerted into a lake by 
its ^DLgaa, whom the bod treotineiit accorded by the pwple to 
certoiii TBiB bod aiigered. When BtiJdbti viaited Li-yul lie 
envelopedf the lake with raya of light . . . dwelling for seven daya 
DU mount Go-t5raga or Go-Siraa he predicted iLat after hie death 
the lake would dry up and become a country called Li-yul with 
the city of tJ-then ae Ita capital, Stein, Anc. Khotan, p. Ifitl. 
SimiloT is the account of the foundation of Pravutaueno'B cupitivl, 
the present EJuSmir; Stein, 339-—49; situilor is the legend 

of Jfarapura: Stein, Anc-, Geog. of K^mir 172, ilahaTuiruJo 
Xil.3; IfaliAak^datto, Oilgit MSS. I, p, 11. 

9' Hajutaranginl Trans. II, p. 3<19. 

*- Stein, AntJent Khotan, pp. ICO, 1C5. 

•® J.A.S.B, 1899 Estm Ifo. I, 13 sqq. 

V* Featgobe Jujcobi, p, &4. 
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Ageta. Kuflita, Malbhuta and Salveta is nothing but the 
fomniou—^.a of Kaihnir names like Argata, Kaiyata, and 
Mamniata; (y) and that Ptolemy®'' and Ibn Muhalhil®® aetU' 
ally spell Khotan as Xaitai and Xatian-—a nearer ap¬ 
proach to —atid we have already seen that Kai^jr 

waii the very stronghold of the Kathas, and the period of 
Kisnilr immigration into Khotan, required by the Khota- 
nese tradition one, during which the Kathaa, in the words 
of Patafijaii,''® wej'e at the peak of eminence, culminating, 
on the one hand, in their spread towards south, where 
they implanted their name on Sarastra in the form 
of Ksthiavar. and on the other, towards north-east, where 
they, stai'tiog separately, or in a combined wave rolling 
from the north-western Punjab (Taxtla) and Kasmir, 
bestowed their name on Khotan; and tradition has, in¬ 
deed, immortalized them for this their rare spirit of quest 
and venture by naming some of their divisions as 
Carakas,*® Cariyaniyas and Ahvarakas, the terms mean¬ 
ing wanderers and curiously enough to the classical 
authors and Alberuni the Kaspeiroi, i,e., the KaSmirians, 

"“Vl.lfj quotiMl by TTale in Kathay 1, p, 1&4 n, 2, 

”11 Ahstrart of the triivela of tlin MubalbiL in Katbav I, p. 
2511 ti. 2. 

Interchangi! of K anil Rhx ShimLanu for Ku^haiia: 
Koiinw. KltiirojiM lii^Tipliors p. XUX ; hi (fTi'i'k !iiinn>a Tara, 
(be Dreeliii In Bactrla aaiJ India p. 61^. 

I” (irtvmt tfmwn? K&ihithijn KSlapnlmin ea procisatt on J?, TY 
3.10], 

L"* Ctif, vltof *go*, cp. also Carakas, a flnb-diTi^ion of die 
Taittiriyaa, wbieli aliow!i that ('anikne wore a people some of 
H'hotu adopltjil the Kalliaka aniaaya while otbere choiie to adopt 
tlio Taitlirtya inaDuya. i.lkeftifip a nuaibei of Kathas aiiupted 
KatboJia Snmaya, others followed 'I’aittiriya anitiaya, while yet 
others adopted fha Sg-veda. la brief It waa aut from the vanaya 
thiit- Kathaij^ and rarnyamyaa refeiveJ their name, it wiis, oa 
the contrary, from tb&Hi paDjile that piirtirBlar schools of the 
Vedas received their names. Un the ['onnecdgn of Ciraiaa with 
the later ParivTajakas cp. XaiinahHadattu Early Mannstic 
Biiddhiaai p. 31. 
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the original bearers of these deflignatlona, aiie famous, 
among the Indiana, for their fast feet.^^ 

Not withstanding these indications of the Kafha- 
migrations into Khotan I would have agreed to the Bud¬ 
dhist version of the origin of the tianie of Khotan and 
would have also taken into account the names Seistin, 
Sakastan, Hindostan, etc., where—stau'®' equates with 
—^sthana, bad it not been for the numerous finds 
connected with the practice of producing fire bv churning 
of small wooden sticks, invariably accompanied by a piti- 
fusion of records written in ancient Indian script^®^ and 
language at Niya Site, Lop-nor and regions to the extreme 
east of the Tarim Basin, finds, which, on account of the 
alleged primitive nature of the method of fire-producing 
by the side of so much evidence of so highly organised 
civilization, remained an enigma to Sir Stein, but, which, 
now, taking into consideration the factor of Vedic ritual 
accompanying the A^fffA^it-migrations from Taxila and 
Kasmir, can be easily explained as suiwival of the Sranta 
and Grhya saci'ifices performed by the Vedista, in which 
the fire is, so often, required to be produced means of 
churning of the (iranis (the two wooden sticks). 

And although owing to the extreme obscurity of this 
period of Indian history it is not possible to define these 
AalAa-wanderings in terms of years or even centuries, we 

Stciu, Eijalaraiigini Trane, TI, p. 35S; R. C, Eat (Anc. 
Mociimentft of KaJniir p. 5^ does not refer to AlberuTil. 

101 Old English—ntin accurrlng in plure-nniaes equutea with 
Scamlitiaviun ateiiiD = stone) antT not with — sthnna; netnea in 
nfuiji—that have au aeL-^ud eloniont an Engliah word {ad Staia- 
field) are reolity OE. names in atan — , so aUo BnJstoTi (Radestan, 
—etein) ia ide^ly Eud-stSn. the place bein^r named from 

a monolith near the rhorch, 

1®- Stein, Ruitm of desert. Ealhay T, p. 313; at Ike sites of 
Niya, Endere, Ya-men op. cit. p. 399. 

Op. elt. pp. 386-fl7; votiTp oSeringa in Kharosthl in 
Hiran op. dt. p, ^9, 
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amy, yet, assign to them the first century after Christ as 
lower limit on some such ground, 

Patajljali,’"* who testifies to the wide currency of the 
AflfAaA*a-aro«ayfl, flourisbed aljout 150 B.C. and pre- 
Christiau definitely are the reports, in their original, in 
which the Kathas, the Kathians of the tlreeks, are praised 
for their wai'-iike propensities. The legends, both from 
Khotan and Tibet patently state that the country of 
Khotan was founded before the introduction of Buddhism 
into that region,and the culmination of this event may 
have taken place about the first centuiy' A,D., when 
Kani^ka,^*™ the great pmpagator of Buddhism flourished 
and stimulated the influx of Indian civilibation into 
Central and Eastern Asia; and the ascription of some 
such early date to these A a? A a-wand Brings fits in well 
with the fact that the Puranaa, while explaining Caraka,‘®^ 
t'arayana and Ahvarakas show no notion of their propei' 
historical basis, hut. have, instead, concocted mysiic 
legends of the mythic personages as originators of these 
schools. 

Pui'ther, we have seen that classical wi'iters mention, 
in the Pan jab, a tribe named Kathian, whom Alexander, 
after defeating Porus, fought and sulwlued; the same 
uanie, exactly in the same forni occurs in n list of town- 


loi This in chiefij baaed oa tlie strcnglb ot hia reference to 
PusTOmitra's Horae Racfifice a. cuntempomry eveot. Do 1ft 
Yullee-Peusiiiii (L'lade etc. pp. 199-iJOO) puU him much later 
tlitin that oil ibe liasia of his meaiioti uf Saltas shoqt waica cp. 
hhandarkar (fud. CuUnre I, p. yritla. Pooftsin's reply op. 

eit. II, p. 584, 

iM Details; Stein, Anc, Khotan pp, 156—58; Walters, H 


LXKV—LXXIX. 


29,V96; Heal, Shya-ki II 309—14.^ 

luo "Konow. Kiiarustlii Inscriptions pp, 
riuubridgs Shorter History id India, pp. '16-77, .Totinston^ 
TinddbaenriLu p. XVIL WWSWTi I 

sgiOfniJ II Vayu-purattu, 61,23; details; Ibid, GL 


18-34. 
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names in an inscription of Kameses II [,*“'* At^cording 
to Myres Kathian here is to be identified with' the present 
Kitian,’** and it may not be too rash to s^iggest that Kition 
is a cognate of Ketians of Homer, w'hoDi Gladstone”" 
would identify with the Hattis or Hiltites, the Khata*” 
or Kheta of the Egyptian monuments, Khatta or Khate 
of the Assy'Hans, the words being eqniTalents of the 
Hehrew Kheth or KJiithi.”* Now. compare Kathian of 
the classical writers with the Kathian of Eameses III and 
equate the Indian Katha with the Egyptian Khata, the 
identification of the pairs would seem irresistible, the 
more so, when we note that all these cognates are origirial- 
Iv tribal names. 

Now, SaycG fixes the primaeval home and starting 
point of the Hittites near about Kappadokia, whore, 
according to Sir Charles Wilson*'* the Hittite type is 
still found, specially among the people living in the estra- 
ordinaiy' subterranean towns; and we know that in the 
early Persian cuneiform inscriptions of about 500 B.C, 
Kat-patu-ka or Kat-padu ka”^ is the name of Kappndo- 
kia, ni e an incr 'ffi*’ of and Kat is dbviously a 

tribal name connected with such words as Kataonia, the 
iriln? or tribes, intended, being presumably none but the 
Khatas of the Egyptian monuments. Needless to suggest 
that like Kappadokia or Katonsa, the town-name Kathain 
also is based on t|(e tribal name Katfifi, the people 

i«* ‘Uvres, who wfije the Greeks, p. 124 i the lonj? reipn of 
about S7 Tears of Paiueses TT ramp to an end about 1221 B.C, 
Eamescs HI may be plared about 1900 B.C, 

100 Myres. op. eit, p, 124. 

*10 Quoted by Sayre in the TTittitea (lfl23 ed,) p, iri4, 

111 Suyee, the Hittitea p. 22; rtiRipHell, The Sittiles Vol. I, 

p. 0. 

li^Snyre. The op. rit, pp. 106-0. 

Quoted by Sayce in the Hittites, ft. 153. 

*** Disf'uwed by Ramsay in Asi'intc Elementfl in Greek 
Civilization, p. 16. 
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( = Katba), whose eastern branch, had, abont the same 
time presumably established their home in the north¬ 
west of India, 

Further, the Egyptian monuments teach ns that the 
Hittites were a people with yellow’*® skins and Mongloid 
featui'cs and that their eyes and hair were black.*’* To 
stretch the point further, legend names Hellan to be the 
father of all the Greeks; and this Hellan had thrt^ sons, 
Telos, Dores and Xuthus or Xouthus, where the last name 
simply means the hroiPn ittan. Hittites remnants in 
Greek popnlation are generally admitted and etymological 
connections betwcim Katha and Xuthus may not be al¬ 
together ruled out; the more so, when we note that Hatfcts, 
i.e., the children of Beth wej'o also yellow or yellowish 
brown. And although one may object to the equation of 
Katha with Xnthns, there need be no hesitation in equat- 
iiig Kbata with the Greek Xanthe,’”^ which also meant 
hroira”® including yellow or golden, and which appears 
in Homer*8 language of gods”* as Xanthos,’" the god's 
language being presumably none hut that of the Hittites 
and we know that blondness ascribed to Olympian gods 
was also characteristic of their original worshippers, i.e., 
the Greeks,’®” and blond are indeed described to be the 

’’SSajree, The Hittites 16 fit, IHg ff, 

lie Myrw. Wlio the Greeks, XX IT, R6 with litefiitiire 
citeii lu on p. &53, 

DL^twion tjH Xantb«: Myres, ibid. 192—99 with literii- 
lurii cited on p. 56 T+ fh\ the lOHertion of TiA^nltzbtioii cp+ note 
on XanthiuD Raif and KombUstbuloK 
ibid, p* 194 . 

un gods find of Men in Honirri Ramsay, 

As. Elements in Greet riTilination^ pp, 399-399. 

The borse of Achillea: and thfi chi^f rivej" of tbe Trojan 
plan Was called by tbe God si XantboH and by Tnen ScanoB-nder* 

iM Ttere m^ust h^ive been some holy language about 
TTnmpT bad ftome knowledge. There was &nch a language in the 
Hittite inscriptionn of Anatolia^ and id it are expressed prophecies* 
Details: ffamftay, ibid, p, 300 . 

Myres, Who were the Qreekai 192 ff. 
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Aryan invaders of lodia in their own early literature. 
Now. compare the Indian KutM, Hittite Khata, and 
Greek Xa<nthe the logical conclusion will he that -the 
bearers of these designations originally belonged to one 
and the same stock. 

Now. the discoveries of the cnneiform tablets of 
Arzawa and Boghaz-Keui, the capital of the Hittite em¬ 
pire ensure, according to Hrozny,’“® Forrer,’** Friedricli'®* 
and othere.’*® the Indo-European character of the Hittite 
^Nasi-li) language and the presence of a treatise*” concern¬ 
ed "with chariot-racing or horse-training, containing 
numerous words of technical kind, which are purely 
i^anskrit and not European or Iranian (which, in later 
times are distinguished from the Indian forms by well- 
marked phonetic differences) coupled with the find of a 
Hittite natioual religious poem,**" celebrating the slajdng 
of the Great serpent, a legend, a part of which is so very fre- 
ouently familiar in the Veda, would bring the Hittite 
closer to Tudian. Further, the treaty** in 1369 B.C., 
between the kings of Hntti folks, then dominent in Asia 
Minor, and of the Mitannt people in northern Mesnpofa- 

BorIiax Keui Siudien, IfifI ff. 

19* Dii* InuphriftcTi and BprapTien He* XIiattbHeiscbes: 
Z.D.M.G. 72. 174—269. 

**■* Die HethitiHclie Sprarhe; dp, pvi, 153—173 ; nn p. 154 
he refers to Bofk, Jeasen. Weidaer, Marsfrander. SomineT on 
173 to Eondtson, Bnqqe and Torps all advocating the same. 

n* Sa3'ce, the 191 ff. Myres, "Who were the Greeki 

104 ff. 

Ssyce, ibid., p. 323. 

** KretBchiner (Eleinaiai eb Potih-Ii. 1, 207 9.) who cbitua 
tu find in Hittite mytholvgy n refercnee to Innara t=lDdTa) ns 
nidini^ the etonn-god to destroy a dru^n by inducing a certain 
HupaiSvij'a to make the dragon drunk and to chain him. Sayce 
dWusiBea (J.H.A.S., 1922, ITT — 90) Hittite legead oi the war 
with the great aerpeat/’ 

** Myrea, (Who ware the Greeks), gives an. eAhauative biblio- 
grapby in a note on p, 65o. 

f. 54 
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mia, some of wliose chiefs bore such characteristically 
Indian names as Shuyardata’®* (=Sarya-data) and Yazd- 
dita, is sanctioned in the names of Babylonian and Mita- 
nnian deities and four of the eight Hitonnian deities, have 
the names of Aryan gods, i,e., Indra,^*‘ Varana, Mitra 
and the twin Nisatyas, all familiar from the earliest 
Aryan literature of India. Burther, the Mitannl people 
had a grade of lighting men called Marianna, which could 
represent the Vedic Marya meaning i/(yjing warriors, and 
a Mitannian document dealing with the management of 
horses, used Aryan words for the numerals 1, 3, 5, 7 and 
9. These people were, presumably, lodo-Iranians, one 
might almost call them old Hindus, and they may be 
connected with the Cassites,**® the Kissioi of the Greeks, 
who seem to have called the sun Survas, whose word for 
god was bngaS (Slav bogd) and who pinssessed a wind-god 
Burial (Gk. Boreas) and a storm-god Maruttal (Marut). 

Now, the Mitanni or Matieni, who have frequently 
figured in the early historv as Manda,‘“ Mada, Amadai, 
Ma<lai, Madoi, Mannai, Mantianoi and Matienoi and who 
may possibly be identical with the Medes, had formerly 
neither*** tilled nor reaped their land and it was a king 
of the Hittites, who made of them vassals and compelled 
them to be tillers of the soil, thus converting shepherds 
into husbandman, and the bond between these two races 
having been once established, it was cherished till late 

R, Bull, The Hittites and Fgypt La Anatolian Studiw, 

p. 176. 

DisouBi^d in detail by Forrer, ibid, p, 261, 

H- R. Ball, The TIittites and Egypt in Anatolian studies, 
p, 1T6, Raymond Waili, Phoenicia and Weateru Asia, p. 43, 
Bifferent views: ilyres, Who were the Oreeka, 102, 301; Patrinb 
CnrItoD, Dulled Empirna, 264416, 2T2—TG. 

«« Deteile: Porrer, 72, 24T, Gilw. Cambridge 

Ancient History IT, p. 15. 

So the Boghaz Reni documents, referred to bv Giles op. 
eit. p. 15. 
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and preserved by the Ksppadoklati Hittite dynasty. And 
Just as on the plateau of Asia Minor we find, in the 15th 
Century B.C. the KkatOf and Mitanttis, the two ancestors^ 
of the Sanskrit-speaking tribes of north-western India 
amicably living side by side, so also, about the same time, 
here in the north-west of India we find the Kathas and^“ 
MaUroyanas flourishing aide by aide aa the two chief divi¬ 
sions of the Yajurveditia and is not this parallelism be¬ 
tween the two pairs here in India and then in Asia Minor 
(the home of the parent Indo-European speech according 
to Forrer) striking enough to evolve the identity or a 
vital connection between the Khata and the Katha on the 
one hand and the Mitannl and MaitrayanI on the other ? 

Kretschmer,Konow,*** Mironov**® and others**® 
have put down the names mentioned in the treaty as 
purely Indian; and this, if true, would suggest a migra¬ 
tion or an invasion of the Katha*** Maiti'uyanl folks from 
North-western India towards west; and if close trade 
connections between the Tigris and the north-western 
provinces of India is acceded to as early as the 3rd milleiii- 
niam*** B.C, and if there be a possibility of a racial*** 


Saycv, Liuiguages of Aaia Minor in Aitatolian Studies, 

p. m. 

**** Not to ^ idenli&ed with ifudioDdiuoi hIio, acconlbg to 
MegojitLeiiese, lived oa the Andbomatl, a tribatury of the llanges. 
Mu diiiudiuui= Madhya Qiluiaa up. Weber, lud. Stud, I, p. 152 
note. 

1” K,Z. IV. T8 S. 

»»« Tho Arjaa gods of the Mituoui people (19&1). 

*«*Aeta Urientflliu XL 

i*®Hroiray, Hueiog, Ungniid all maioiain that the element 
ia not Ituniao but apeeially Indian. Sources; Sydney Smith, 
Ewly nistory of ABsyria p. 385; purely Indiou ; P, Gilea Cam- 
brid[^ Anc. Hlatory II, p. 13; Old Hindus; Hall, Anutolinn 
Studies p. 1T5; Skt, Speaking tribea of India, Suyce, op. eit. 
p, 393. 

*** For an amusing areount of the Indian otigiii of GemiaDs 
rp. Wolfgang Menael, History of Germany I, Vol. I, pp. 3-4. 
t« Muir Sanskrit Teats, Vol. I, p. 4lt8, Vol, II, p. 433. 
Ghilde, The Most Ancient East 198-99. 
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connection between the i^umerian and certain early stochfi in 
India abont the same time, there seems to be no occasion 
to deny the possibility of the Katha-migration in Vedic 
times, though we may not have, at this early date the 
records of Indian princes currying their conquest so far 
afield; but if the names occurring in the treaty be Aryan 
we should either assume that the Khatas and Mitannis 
are a people, who spoke Sanskrit, but had not yet found 
their way to the north-west of India, or more plausibly 
the main wave of Katha-Maitraya^iiB(=Khata-Mitanni3) 
had travelled to the north-west of India, while a part 
thereof remained behind and travelled towards Asia 
Minor. 

It can be argued here that the Kathaka school being 
comparatively a late Indian production, how could its 
followers be expected to be in Asia Minor so early, but 
this argument becomes invalid when we remember that it 
was not from this particular school of the Yajurveda that 
the Kal^ha race derived its name, it was, on the tnntrary, 
from the Ka^ha race that this particular school of the 
Yajur-veda obtained its name; and thus the Katha race 
pre-existing quite independent of the Kathaka lore, they 
(ould be well expected either to have gone out from India 
into Asia Mino r, or again, starting from the original 
home, to have, simultaneously reached India and. Asia 
Minor, 

We have noted that the Khatas were a people with 
yellow skin an d Mongoloid features; they originally came 
from the regions'*^ to the east of the Caspian Sea, which 

Charpentier ia bis articlft " The ori^ual hnnue of the 
Tndo-EuropeatiB (fi.&.O.S. IV, l&t ff.) dhctisses the problem in 
detail; for a highly different view cp, Fritz Schacherraeyer, 
"WundeniDgen und AuBhreitang der Tadogermuiien iA Mittle- 
meergebiet in FeatsehTift fhr Tlermonn Hist, pp. 233—3o with 
axteaeive literature quoted in fiwt notes; also Schuckhardt, Die 
ersten tndnwrmaueu in Sitzungesber, d. Etiaigl PrensiiiBchen 
Aknd d. Wish. pbil. butor. classe 1938 pp. 21&—The geulo- 
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are generally called Central Asia, witji the neighlioiiring 
plains of Turkestan. They were probably near neighbours 
of Mongols, Hurts, etc-; atid it may be a little mterestmg 
in this connection that the name Khuta meaning 
was inherited, in later times^ by a number of tribes, 
known collectively as Khitat or Khitai, which 

inhabited for centinier a country to the north-east of 
China, and gaining power, overran in the 11th century 
A.D, the northern China and the adjoining ragions of 
Tartary and bestowed, ultimately, their racial names on 
China in the form of Kathay^ Kkitai^ Kitid^ and Kitaia^ 
etc** by which it became familiar to the Arabs, Persians, 
and Turks and through them to the mediaeval writers of 
Europe. 

The Kathas—their decline. 

Such may have been, in brief, the wide prevalanee of 
the Kaptu race* who, not only occupied a pre-eminent 
position in north India, hut also seetn to have carried their 
name to distant lands, before Buddhism triumphed and 

gist Barren and the Himilayas lirode aimidlaueously^ 

toward?! the end of Miocene period over ii iniHinn years agtj) 
Elliot Smith (the commou ancestors of antbpaiigid apes ii^ men 
probably oceapied northem IndJa during the Miocene epock^^ 
Early Man pp. 3—7) diBeiiBaing the origin of do not disturb 
the Mitled theory almut the original homo of the Aryans. 

Por Kaitai of Ptoleny, Eathea of Stmho^ Eataia of Arrian 
see Yule, Kathay 1, p. ’^46 a. 3. Per details regarding Khitun 
ep. Howorth, History of the Mongols I, Chapter L 

M. Pauthier holicv^B that the statement of l^fanu deiierib- 
ing the Chinese to have been degenerate K^triyaa. may be partially 
correct and that people from India pa^i^d into Shan-ai^ the 
weaterii most prorinee of China^ more than one thouiand years 
before the Christian era and at Ihat time formed a state named 
Thsin, the same word as Chin, According to Y^ide (Eathay I, 
p. 2) there is also in a pari of the astronamieal system of the two 
nations {India and China) the fitrongest implicatiaiL of very 
ancient rommuoication hotween them^ so ancient m to have 
been forgotten even in the far-reaching aimale of Chii^B* A 
CouTodj {‘"Indooriseher Einfluss in China in 4 Jahrtu hundert 
V, Christ^^ Z.D.M.G* 6D pp* —a4) has shown iu detail, a very 
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carried into almost all these lands the wheel of Karma 
and subsequently established it iu Central Asia, China 
and further east,^*^ And it may be instractive to note in 
this connection that Ka^inir, which, waa the very strong¬ 
hold of the Kathas in earlier times, became, in later 
times, one of the most important and famous lands in 
the histoi'y of the spread and development of Buddhism,'** 
In the literature of Buddhism we fbid frequent references 
to this region in terms of praise and admiration. The 
pious, learned and eloquent brotheren of th is region seem 
to have had a great reputation even at the time of king 
A^ka, who is represented as calling on the disciples of 
Buddha dwelling in the eharminff city of Ka^mir to come 
to his council, it was, indeed, in Kan^mlr that under 
Kaniska, king of Gandhira, the universal Buddhist coun¬ 
cil was held, which fixed and expanded the sacred cauon. 
The Buddha himself is said to have prophecied that 
Ka^mlr would become rich and prosperous as Httaramt, 
that Buddhism would flourish in it, the number of disci¬ 
ples being beyond coanting and that Ka^tr would be 
like Indra's pleasure-garden and it would be a real great 
BuddliisL congr^ation. 


farly ooiineetiou bp I ween Itidiu aud China La PhilnAophy, MpJi- 
cine and Uueie etc., and all thij; wuuld tempt lu ifUggeitl a focni-i!' 
lion between the Indinn Katha Khiita) und the (Chinese 

Kathay, but all the hlougolian authorities do explicitly {’omiait 
ihe tenu Kathay with the htaurhurian races. 

(^’p. Beal, Si>yu-ki, Buddhism in China; Wutten, on Yuan 
Chwang; C. Elliot, RindnisTi) und BuddhisTn. Aeconnta will be 
found in all general worka on India like thoae of B, Grousser, 
de la yaUeo-Pnusam and P. MaBsoa atid others, h'or later 
influenced in Central Asia see the work of Sir A. Stein and A. 
Von le Coq; for those in Paropamiaadae the memoira of tbe Erench 
Arcbcological Miiieion. 

K* Stein, Ancient Geog, of EA^mir pp, 1ft—20; Wnttera, on 
Yuan Chwang 1, p, 964; M. fuller, TTaDBuctiorL!i of the niuth 
InternatiouaL Congrees of Orientalists VoL II, pp. 
\alinakwUHa, Gilgit Hannecripta 1, lolT. pp. 
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A^ka, Kaniska and Harda held Buddhist councils 
and the first is said to hve sent out envoys, including his 
own brother and sister, all over India, Greece, Ceylon 
and other parts of the world for the propagation of 
Buddhism, and Buddhism held its own in lands far and 
^ ^de, till, m India, Brahmanism**® was revived in the 
form of Hinduiam,*"® and sects like Saivism,*** Vai^oa- 
vism emerged triumphant and Buddhism itself turned 
into a sort of tantrlc^^^ religion, finally disappearing from 


**^For details of ihe ronfliet Wtwppr Bqddhism and 

HinduiFm np, fiopta, Eporlipn d. mdiBchen Kultnr pp 299_301 

ivW he quotes liraSnath’s ITistoty of Buddhism; for u different 

i fieginnings of South 

Tndiaa Historv, that the thrrt rival Bystems of Bmhinina, and 
ttiose of the Jamas and Buddhists flourished together each with 
its own Hienlele untainpered by the othen. in tho pmecnfion 
Of ilfi own holy' rites. 

Buddhism itself was influenced by Hinduism; when 
Bhnkti—the essenre of Hindnumj—began to penetrate Buddhism, 

It substitnfed devotion to the pewoji of 
Buddha for the original idea of Buddha ua a teacher, and was 
one of the faetora wMi k-d to the divine Buddha of the (Jieat 
'vehicle. By about IflO B.C, the Bbggnvata religion was well- 
established m places as far diatanl as Tasila and Vitliin as is 
shown hy the rolnmn at BeBuagar of Hcliodorus the Bhaguvata 
from I axita and by another column two miles away at Bhilsa, 
nitTOcd Bhagavata in connection with the temple 
of Bhopavata nnd dated in the reipn of the Saiiga king Bhapa- 
vata- Betmls: Tarn, The (rreehs in Bactria and’ India] p, 40fi. 

’•'** Samsin having a hi^toTy go big back to the Chalc;Qlithi<< 
Age or perhapB even further ptill, is the moat ancient living faith 
m the World. It fell into disuse during the ascend a ncv of 
Bnddbism. Bee Sir John MarshutI, kfobenjo-daro a^ the Indus 
rivilmation, p, VII, 

JM Peluils: Goets. Fpwlien, 302 ff, where he quotes Sadhana- 
maja tn utra. Tyitnc Buddhism is reprefMuted in works like 
jm ^ guiU ^ and “Gilgit manuscripts'' and is tr^ified 
P^TUU I UY iff^T wvrupf U W ^ iUH H || 

uv? *HTt«^r wfhuffb Budrayimala, Patula, iXVTT, 

Tfliitnc Buddhism is said to have had its origin in Kashmir: 
Calcutta Hev. 1933, pp. 229-39. Note also the rise of the SahajiyI 
Sampraduyn from Buddhism in the Hi.star>> of Bengali Language 
and Literature (Bine:lacandra Sen), p. 38 ff; SuTyakinfa. History 
of Hindi Literature, p. T32, 
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India proper, A curt reference to this rivalry between 
the two religions may be read in the following lines of the 
Svayambhu-purfina^®®;— 

aaNTM ^ nrlWHii 

siw, aav srI ^FtI+h i 

brw 

Tifa^rvt aifinf ctt fr^^rrn 

^rfiFiTn' HswTv inr^i 

ai^iftaaPH fSa4f=Tii 

BTf^T ^rrr ar 3p?r^TiTnraT aiPri 
r<444*'iia ^i» 

jpn ■af^ ^ ^ ^rv aarfnri^) 
sNwa ^ TITfa**I%ll 

iprr var ®Taaa i 

rm «T^ ^ wf f:=?FfteT afTarfwn 

a l'gTi T T T ’P’R ^sfv afrs'dh't 

ti aa s^TPU a :mw ^ nfawriw ii 

4^wtTT joTT aft wi-sMH sra^i 
iT^ ^nnrfnrr^ gwracff aF^naftti 
^ ^ in ar aawTf aWafr atftoift i 
ft fra »d ' ^ l ■^ l ■^^ am<fr*a +R“fraii 
ar^Ein a w ar ara 4 te^at a!fr®afhi 
gwiysiriiT^ raawftr arft'aft u 

And we know that religous rivalry between the Bud¬ 
dhists and Brahmins was acute at the time. When 
foreign hordes of the I§aka8j Hmias, Ahhiras and Gurjaras 
were pouring into India from the northwest, and, heing 


Etiited by M. M. HarapTwada iSsi^tri, pp. 400-600, 
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befneiKied the BuddluBts. were causing unparalleled 
destruction of the Hindus as may be read in the following 
lines of the Ynga-pursna'^.^— 

yfr •TPr; 11114 ; n 

WT r 

gwpfift Rg 11 

5RT 'tiiTicr?o 1 |RwiRt n" RSPH II 

It Was, perhaps, during this period of tremendous 
deatruelion wrought by the Sakas in the Upper India that 
many of the Vedic schools disappeared and numerous 
sutra works*®* on Srauta and Grhya ritual were lost for 
ever. And it was, perhaps, during this period of oonfn- 
aion and destruction that the /CorAaAta^omii^a^the am- 
naya of the foremost*®* race of the Yajurvedtns—^was lost 
and forgotten to such an extent that the author*®’ of the 
Maharnava, while assigning the geographical position to 

J.B.O.S.S, Vol. XVI, 

tS 5 Xrnddion seeua to eztrad tlio sstiie date to oo tDouunieiitiil 
a work aa PataBjali’a MahibhiayB, op. Yfilcynpadiyo IT, 484 — 

I - ^ 

in*f^ ^rftnfT^ 1 ^<iitit 4 !ii 4 dnfemproit ti 

HtwIiraT si’ot <fl>hdlRi 1 eJaP fhw^w^ ti 

wwti^ nrohdjwR fv dhsroi 1 ofinaw nfNf ^ fSnr^; it 
tfit ?v»fwfgntft(w: i wi? ftwnft# ?p% djwrffr 11 

x? WEt 1 n xfowls It 

«wwi i R ^dt ^*5rwniffx/w; jw* h 

See a]jK) BSjatarangml lY, 4B8;— 

$mwtwmiwi «»n'i(rt: i inxww ^unuwi ohntt^ 11 

DetaiJe: Suryalconla, Aibarca'Fritiifikhya, Intr. p, 27. -Prlth 
literature quoted ia foot notes. 

isfl Seo Xoiysta ou Mah&bha^a to Pimai TY, 2.138, 3.101 
with Weber, iad. Stud. XIII, p. 437 note. 

Quoted by Mahidiaa in Cnra^-Tyulia Xhnnda II. 

F. 66 
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the Vedic Sakhas, does not e¥en mention the E^haka 
school:— 

iTfiTSTT 

wr •JiTMWtitiiMtJW'fl 1 
T P lI ^p fr fT:*TWT ^ Jjn^r4ir<(’«lpH; II 
jn«il^;fl ^ itgr i T^ ^lyh wWt ttirri 

ytoiT »ft5T n?!rrf? {-^ t) ftr^rrafif i 
m snrsT it 

^ilsfldPh ffTfCPT ^ itnm ni^pTJff ii 
amwrf^ 'ifti'ijiH4\ dkraniT srralw i 

^tUlPiM^dKi^ir^qM Hniwi 

STTW ^ Mfli-lM+JI #T^lt 
mjT *rm^fiT^!ra: t 

strn^TT srfirfern ii 

-V 

Jt^^^+fe'^iiTf ^prfrrl iftrwim 
^ nrsifcfr irfeferrti 

JTTrRf^ f^^^i 

!mr ^iw-q^^ji+i n^n 

Snob was, then, the onslaught of the Buddhists, fol¬ 
lowed by that of the foreign hordes that the very name 
of the Kafhas —-a people, who alone of all thfr Indians gave 
a sncoeasful battle to Alexander, was virtually forgotten 
and such was the confusion created hy these numeTona 
hordes that Vedic studies became virtually extinct in 
northern India, where they had their origin,'®* and had 


' Detiila; Weber, Zwoi Sagen nb? d«ai Satspatbabriknai^a 
uber einwanderung nnd Verbroituntf der AHer im ladivn • > • • 
Ind. Stud, 1, pp, 161—4JSS. 
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to take shelter in the sooth*®* of the Vindhya mountain as 
is evidenced by the foHowing“““ r— 

arw*brr% 5 ^ ^ (Nht: i 

fr^riiT fnr 11 

arf^: — NsaTwftrn: HTT % ^ 

ftraTfHPTt MftfH H ^f5prtPi 

%*r%H PTT?TT1T I) 

HTH TftWH: ii 

Thus the Kashas were slowly forgotten and their amnaifa 
fell into disuse and a convention came into being accord¬ 
ing to which the adkvafyas and the followers of the other 
three Vedas, were ret^uired to consiilt the texts of tbe 
Apastamba and Baudhiyana, wherever and whenever 
necessary, the two schools of the Yajnr-veda of which we 
£nd no mention in either Paijjiiiii*®* or Pataftiali,*"® and 
which were, doubtless, not so popular as the Kathas in the 
proper Vedic period. What were the precise causes of 
this transformation, and when or in what exact manner 
this transformatioD was effected, we may never he able 
to detemiine; but a direct reference to the resnlte of such 
a movement is contained in the following lines quoted by 
Kr^a-bhatta on Niiriaya-sindhu (pp. 1169-70}:-— 
ir^ ^ Hlf# II 

d||bif44 «f M 4^^ H ( HT II 

awnwifn'iRi't) 

Ida E«garding tbe apptvximate entry centnry of the Aryan 
penetration into the Doccnn. ep. Prof. Btumdarkiir, iEiirly Hiatory 
of DeccBB, p. 8. 

Quoted by B. Simon in. Vediaihen Schuleo pp. 5T*&8. 

Apuatomba is, howeTor, mentioned in (BidadI) ^nau to 
F^ioi, IV, l.Ol; Weber Vididi lad. Stud. I, p, 151) may be, 
aocordioEly, currccted, 

Cp. Weber, lad. Stnd. XIH, pp, 436 — 445, 
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^ f»rra 7 ?Tff i^ rtT r jt i 

*^HT<TTN^ tRTT^ ^If^^TftfjlTTTTra II 

#?rTfT TTfnmT R ^ i rffiJf l ^ I 
^HWHinSci »r|f ^j^TfsrftrTRTT^ II 
?rnr<TS^Tfr ^4^TfliMi]<fini*H i 
JuTwi^^ ^ sfiw fT*rr ^rr i» 

irarr^:— 

-nmwTfr 

arr’ft^T*^^ ^ sftw fjrferrara'ftaNhr II 
tnr:—wf^^rnifq €?«iTJnn% HH^lPjarTfl • 

■j|i4WH'l+dHMT«i jrnr^ ii 

(?Rr ^I.mn-ihi^ jchmm ht^) 

ji-^iiiIm: — 

■JINWHlf^nurM ^^^TUTT^Tf^gin-1 
i^rtiiinrium irfefl Ti%fTii 


The Ka(h.as—lUerature pertetiniiig them. 

And ifl it not curions that not a single direct refer¬ 
ence do we 6nd in the entire Saiukrit or any other litera¬ 
ture bearing on the causea of the downfall of the Kathas 
and their dntn^a, an dmno^a which could rightly boast 
of the forty-four‘«* upagrantbas and about which the 
Carana-vyuha aptly remarked 3¥if^ innra i.e., there 
is nothing, ^'whieh is not /onnd in the Kathaka and dis¬ 
tant and very hazy though the histoiical facta may be 
which brought about this downfall and we may, perhaps, 
never hope to envisage them in their proper perspective, 
we note, during the period of Brahmanic revival the major 
literature, belonging to the Kathas, becoming extinct and 
its honoured place taken by two schools of Baudhayana and 
Apastamba, both from the south. Whatever meagre litera- 


,, < ’agrgwiftnSTqail: 

Mohiilisa an CaMna-vyuIm Kbanda II. 


^ II 
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tuTo belonging to the Kathas could be discovered—and it 
was ^lely from Ki^mlr, thanks chiefly to its geographical 
position and the isolation resulting therefrom that it has 
preserved local tradition and literature comparatively 
letter is in a wretched condition, not excluding its 
^nihita and the two Grhyasutras. A fairly large nmn- 
ter of Srauta and Grhya passages occur in the various 
Kg^mir i'addhatis, none of which has, as yet been publish¬ 
ed and all lying in the form of a confused mess. 

Well, the existence of a Ks^haka-jsfamAiVB, together 
with the two available Grhyaautras, should ensure the 
existence of a Kfithaka-6r^)7ittTia, and to this we find a 
positive reference in Jayanta-bhat-ta/^ who saya 
tT^r w .. 


It is just possible that the various Vakhas belonging 
to the -Ka^^a-carana had their own distinct Br^manas^ 
as two of them, indeed, have their own Grhyasutras. 

Quotations from a Ka(haka-drautasutra are nmnerous 
and the flrat Patala of a Kathafca-^rautasutra exists intact 
in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

A large amount of Grhya works exist in the form of 
Padilhati? and ^cakaa-replete, in themselves, with Brih- 


itiana passages, and a Laugak^i-Smrti exists, in a mamia- 
cript, in the Lalchand Library, Lahore. 

And here, it may be worthwhile to give a brief resume 
of the work till now done in this field. 


In 1855 Weber wrote on the division and orthography 
of the Kathaka^Saiphita*^^ and discard, in detail, kin* 


A^yayamofijarf, p, 264; (wr ^ 413^^6^ jfnpt} 

ihm, p. -f&B, the exptesiiod 

may be aot^, becatwe it comes from -Tayaata, iito woa probnblv 
a oalije of Kiiiiiiir op. Keith, Indiao Logie and Atomism, p. 3-3, 
i* fjfrt ™ ^Medec! ptc., p. 483. Sutadbyayana=con;}i 3 tJiis 

of 100 Dhaptem; hence Jmrrantff %T5is for adbyavana^ 

adbyaya I'p. Jama Worha. 8atadhyayana—Tajurreda Madhn- 
sudana Knul, Langakai GrbyoBiltra, Intr. p. 8, 
lad. Stnd. Ill, pp. 28&-86. 
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dred matter, in his article^* “Einigea uber das 
Ka^akam"'. 

In 1873, while reviewing, in detail, the Mahabba^ya 
of Patanjali, he again established its bearing on the 
Kathas.'^^ In 1879 achroeder took up the matter and 
yrrote ‘"Das Kithakam*** und die Maitrsyani Saiphita. 
The same year, Jolly, utilizing, in collaboration with 
Barth and others the material procured by Biihler in 
Ki&iir (1876) drew attention to the Kithaka-Grhyasutra 
in his article” Daa Dharmaaiitra des Vi^nn und das 
Ksthaha-Grhyasfltra,*" a portion of the same material 
being utilized by Caland in his Altindischer AhnenJralt 
(1893 pp. 85—77). In 1891 Schroeder wrote Die*’" 
Accentuation der Wiener Kstaka-Handschrift, in 1892 
Die*’* Kithaka-Handsohrift des Dayaram Jotsi in 8rt- 
nagara und Lbre Accenle, in 1805 Das*’" Kathaka, seine 
Handschriften, science Accentuation und seine Beziehung 
zer drai indiscben Lexiec^raphen und Grammatiken, in 
1896 *'Zwee*’* newerworbene Handsehriften des K. K. 
Hafbibliothek in Wien nicb Fragmented des Kitbaka” 
and in 1897 "Ein*’* neuentdccktes ^Icaka der Eatha scbule. 
In 1898 he published bis “Katha-Mandschriften *“* in 
which he envisaged the probability of a Kathaka-brah- 


461—^i9. 

lad. Stud. Xni, pp, 3T6, 436—43. 

Moastsberichtea d«r Kuai^l. Akad, der WiM, Zu Berlin, 
July flefisiaa, 1879. 

Sitsiingsber. der Bayer Ak, der Wies. 1ST9. 

»»»Z.D.M.O. 45.43S fl. 

1T1Z.D.M.G. 46, 427—31. 

Z.D.M.G. -ttt, pp, 146—^71, 

1T8 SitsEuageber. der Kai». Alt. der Wiee, in Wien phU-hJet. 
Elaese LiXEXllI. 

Z.D.M.G. 51, pp. 666— 

”eDio TQbriiiger Katba.Moaducbxiftea und ibre Beriebung 
Kunn Taiitiriya Aranyaka in Siizangaber. der Eau. Ak. d. Wise. 
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maiia. In 1900—10 he brought out his admirable edition 
of the Kathaka-BAmhits in three parts, to which, in 1912 
R. Simon added his Index Verborum and Caland his 
learned, textual criticism together with proposed emenda¬ 
tions in his articles contributed to the Gottingische'^^ 
Geleherte Anzeigeon and WZKMJ’^ 

In 1920 Caland^"® defined the probability of a 
Kathaka-brahmana and edited a few Bralunana extracts 
as specimen. In 1922, he edited for the D.A.V, College, 
Lahore, the Ksthaka-Grhyasutra, which was followed, in 
1928, by EaghuTtra’s collection of a Kithaka-Srautasutra 
passages^''" gleaned from the printed Paddhati of Deva- 
yajnika. The same year Ft. Madhusudana Kaul““ 
brpnght out the first volume of hU Laugaksi-Gfbyasutra, 
followed by the second in 1934. In 1932 Raghnvira pub¬ 
lished his edition of the Katha-Kapi^thala-samhita^*^ and 
with that the Katha-studies come to an end. 


1900 , Ko, 9 . 
m XXIII, XXVI etc, 

i“8 Verse eu Meded Eon, Ak . V, W, Aid. Lett. Ve, H. 
IVe dL 1920. 

iTt Oriental Cotlego Magwins, 1028 . 

ISO Kiimlr Sertee ol Texts and Stndiea Xoa. XLIX, LV. 
lit Meborchand Lachinan Das Somkrit and Prakrit Series, 
LoboFe No, I, 




KULYAVAPA. DROIJIAVAPA AND ApHAVAPA 


BY 

Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, M*A., Pn,D., 
LectuTer m Ancient Indian, Ilistory and Culture, 
Calcutta University. 

In the age of the Gnptag, the poputar units of the 
iBeasurement of area in Bengal are knowD to have been 
the Kulyavapa, Droi^avapa and A^avipa. According to 
the Puliarpnr copper-plate inscription of the Gupta 
year 159 (=A.D. 479), 4 Adhavapas made 1 Dronavapa. 
and 8 Dropavapaa made I Kiilyavapa (Sircar, Seleet In- 
scriptians, p, 347, n* 5). Since the introduction in the 
medieval period of the unit of measurement called Bigha 
(usualiy 80 square cubits), this one with its subdivisions 
has gradually ousted the older units and danorainations 
from many parts of Bengal. But the Kutavay {=ancient 
Kulyavapa), Don (ancient Dropavapa) and Arha (ancient 
At^havspa) are still locally known in t!ie eastern districts 
of Bengal and the adjoining western districts of Assam. 
It is however unfortunate that all the three denominations 
are not prevalent in the same locality, that the old 
relation of 1 Kulyavapa=8 Dronavapae=32 Adhavapas is 
totally forgotten, and that the Don (=Dronavapa) which 
only is found in several places is different in area in differ¬ 
ent localities. The Kiilavay which is known from western 
Assam is equal to 14 Bighas, while the Arha prevalent in 
the Mymensingh, Sindha, Darji Bazn, Ray dam, Susan g, 
Hussenshahi, Nasir Ujial. Khallajuri and Baukhanda 
Parganas of the Mymensingh District is equal to about 
4| Bighos. The Don is more widely distributed. In the 
Chittagong District the Don is equal to about 21 Bighas; 
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Quid 

but in the Noa.kha]i District it is equal to about 100 
Uighas in Sandvip and to about 144 Bighas in the Shaista- 
uagar Fargand. As pointed out long ogo by Hunter in 
A Statistical Account of Ifffngal, this difference in the 
measurement of the same unit is due to the fact that the 
length of the measuring rod and also of the cubit is 
different in different localities. Usually a measuring rod 
was 14 cnhits and a cubit 18 inches long. Tn Sandvip, 
however, the length of the cubit was 20| inches, while, in 
the Sh a is tan agar Fargand, that of the measuring rod was 
no less than 22 cubits. Now a days, 1 cubit=18 inches and 
1 ttala (measuring rod)=10 cubits, as standardized by 
the Government, have ousted the earlier lengths noticed 
by Hunter, and 1 Don is now taken, according to the 
Government standard, to be equal to 76 Bighas in the Noa- 
khali District, dn the Hangpur District, where the an¬ 
cient unit is lost but the name still survives, the Bigha is 
known by the name Don. In the Hazradi, Kastpur, 
Nawabad, Barikandi, Joar Hussenpur, Kurikhai, Jnlan- 
dar, Balarampur and Idghar FaraganSs of the My men- 
singh District, the Don is equal to about 17 Bighas, but 
in the Nikli, Juaushahi and Latifpur FarganSs, it is 
equal to about 51 Bighas. Hunter does not refer to the 
Doij prevalent in other localities, e.g., in the Tipperah 
District. It will be seen from the above accounts that the 
actual area respectively indicated by the Knlyavapa, 
Dronavapa and Adhavipa in the Gupta age has little to 
do with that represented by the modern Kulavay, Don 
and Arha, as they do not conform to the old relation of 1 
Kiilyavfipa=8 Dronavapas=32 A<^havapas and as the 
Don is now known to signify quite different areas in 
different localities. Apparently the area of all of them 
has changed in course of time, especially owing to the 
difference in the length of the cubit and the measuring rod 
in different localities. Attention in this connection may 
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be drawn to the early practioe of using a rod 4 cubits long 
for ordinary measurement but that of the length of 8 
cubits for measuring Brahmadeya lands (Sircar, isucces- 
sors of the SdtaJ!ahanas, pp. 100n, 330n), But how can 
we have an idea about the original area of the Kulyavapa, 
Dronavipa and Adhavapal 

The words Knlyavspa., Dronavspa and A^havdpa 
indicate the ai'ea of land that was required to sow seed- 
grains of the weight respectively of one katlya, dro^ and 
adkaha (of. Amarako^, Vai^yavarga, V. 10 ). Pargiter 
who tried to determine the area of a Kulyavipa as known 
from the Faridpur plates [Ind, A at., XXXIX, p. 195 fl.) 
rightly pointed out that the staple food of Bengal is rice 
and the most important grain is paddy and that aooord- 
ing to the Ragkuvamia (IV. 30-37) the nsual practice es¬ 
pecially in Central Bengal was to plant in the cultivated 
land the seedlings taken out from another field where the 
{>addy seeds had been originally sown. This is the system 
followed in rice cultivation in many parts of Bengal even 
today. Pargiter therefore suggested that the Kulyavapa 
indicated that area of land which was required to plant 
the seedlings of paddy seeds one K-nlya in weight. 'Un¬ 
fortunately the learned scholar did not know the actual 
weight of a kulya of grain. He had moreover to explain 
the pass^e askiaka-nataka-mleii=spo:‘cifiehyo. used in 
the Faridpur plates in connection with the measurement 
of a Knlyavapa. He suggested that 1 Kulyavapa of land 
was 9 naias in length and 8 naias in breadth, and further 
conjectured the length of a nala or measuring rod to have 
been 16 cubits and that of a cubit 19 inches. According¬ 
ly, the area of a Kulyavapa in FargiteFs cslciiJation was 
a little above one acre (=3 Bighis). The conclusion is 
however apparently conjectural. We have now to explain 
another expression shatk(i-iutdaiT=o/p<Minchya used in 
connection with the measurement of a Kulyavapa in the 
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Pabarpur copper-plate imcription, which would thus in¬ 
dicate an area only 6x6 nalas. It will be seen that an 
asktakchnavakanata KulyaTapa would be much larger 
than a sh^ka-fiala Kuylavgpa. 

According to the Fafidpur plates, the price of one 
Kulyavgpa of land was 4 iRnaras (gold coins) which, ac¬ 
cording to the Baigram copper-plate inscription (Sircar, 
Select Inscriptionsf p, 343n,), were equal to 64 Tiipnkm 
(silver coins). Now the purchasing power of a Gupta 
Bupee was apparently much higher than that of our 
Bupee. From an analysis of the Ain-i-Akbari, Moreland 
^In^ia at the Death of AkictT^ p, 52) has shown that a 
Bupee of Akbar*s time (1556—1605 A.D,) was equal to 
no less than six modem Rupees even in the estimate of 
1912, i.e., of a period prior to the First World War. The 
economic condition of eastern India of the Gupta age as 
noticed by Fa-htan who, in his dealings with the people of 
this region, never saw any coin but used only cowries, 
possibly su^ests that the purchasing power of a Gupta 
Bu|>ee was even higher than that of an Akbari Rupee. 
It thus seems to be probable that 64 Gupta Rupees were 
equal to no less than 640 modern Rupees in a quite moder¬ 
ate estimate. It should also be remembered that the 
price of cultivable land depends much on that of its pro¬ 
duce. When one Rupee was the proper price* of eight 
maunds of rice (as is traditionally known to have been the 
case even during Shaista Khan’s rule in Bengal), the price 
of land was undoubtedly much lower than it is today. 
Many parts of the Faridpur District are thinly populated 
and settlers may even now get land in those localities on 
incredibly ea:^ terms. The inscriptions, again, speak of 
a fixed price of Government land for a large area {oisAaya), 
It is therefore highly improbable that 64 Rupees would be 
the proper price of one acre = 3 BighSs of land in the 
Gupta age. That the Kulyavapa indicated a much larger 
area can be demonstrated by smother evidence. 



KULYAViPA, DROMAVAFA AXD ApRAVAPA W7 

According to a persistent tradition followed the 
Bengali authorities on Smriti, such as Kuiluka Bhatta 
(loth centuiy), Eaghunaudana (IGth century) and Pafioha- 
nana Tarkaratna, 8 mwsAiis or handfuls = 1 Kntieki; S 
Kuncim or 04 handfuls = 1 jftishkala; 4 push halos or 256 
handfuls = 1 Adhakoi 4 A^kohas or 1024 handfuls = 1 
Drona, That this refers to the measuring of paddy is 
perfectly clear fiom the fact that the Terse in question is 
quoted by Kuiluka to explain the expression dAiava* 
dro/m in Manu, VII, 126. According to PaiehSnaiia 
Taj'karatna who has translated the Manusamktia into 
Bengali and the Bengali oompLlers of the Bobdakalpa- 
drtma, 1 Adhaka^lQ or 20 modern Bengali seers, and 
1 Dr&no = l maund 14 seers or 2 niaunds. According to 
the lexicographer Medirukai*a, 8 Droms (8102 handfuls) 
= 1 Kvlyo, A Kvlya of paddy seeds would thus be equal 
to 12 maunds S2 seers or 16 maunds. These are the tradi¬ 
tional weight of the KulyOf Dro^ and Adhaka as recog¬ 
nised by the Bengali authors, especially writers on Sturiti 
who apparently relied on the authority handed down from 
old through a succession of preceptors. The traditional 
weight can moreover be tested by a measurement of 8lfl2 
handful of paddy for a Kulya, It should be noticed 
moreover that the scheme of 1 Kult/a = S Dro^=%2 Adhaka 
perfectly tallies with the other scheme of 1 Kulyavapa 
=8 I)ronavapas = 32 A#avapas. It is therefore clear 
that one Kulyavupa of land required seedlings of 12 
maunds 32 seers or IG maunds of paddy. 

Both the systems of planting seedlings and of sowing 
seeds are prevalent in Bengal, the first in some parts and 
the second in others. In some localities, the Farid- 
por District, both the practices are followed. A culti¬ 
vator of the Kotalipara region of the FaridpQr District 
informs me that one maund of paddy seeds is required for 
3 Bighas for sowing, while seedling of the same weight 
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of paddy require 10 BigliSs for planting. Seedlings of 
one Kutfa (=12 nxaunds 32 seers or 16 maunds) of paddy 
would thus require 128 Bighas or 160 Bighas of land for 
plantation. A Kulyavapa was therefore originally equal 
to 128 to 160 Bighas, a DronaTapa to 16 to 20 BighaSj 
and an A^havapa to 4 to 5 Bigbsa. Even if we believe 
that the original calculation was based on the system of 
sowing seeds and not of transplanting seedlings, the posi^ 
tion would he: 1 KulyaTapa=38 to 48 Bighss; 1 Drona- 
vapa=4^ to 6 Bighas; 1 A^havapa = l^ to 1| Bighas. 
But this seems to have been hardly the case. 


THE NIDHIS; SAKKHA AND PADilA 


BY 

C. SlYABAMAMUBH, M.A., 

Curator, Archa^oiogical Section, CPotemtnent Museum, 

Madras, 

India has al^ajrs been tile fabulous land of wealth 
and treasure. Her smiths and craftsmen fashioned the 
most lovely jewels. Ornaments of tnimished gold curi¬ 
ously wrought and gem-set adorned the limbs of people of 
this land. Gems and pearls were assiduously collected 
and their fame was great. In the land of such wealth 
subtle notions of wealth developed. A great and beoe- 
volent king could bring down a treasure storm and pro¬ 
vide his people with a flow of coins, silk and grain. 
Deities presiding over wealth could confer their choice 
blessings on their devotees. Wealth in different forms 
was taken into account and a classification of treasures 
evolved. Nine treasures were distinguished and every 
one of them had a presiding deity. The lord of 
wealth Knbera had all these treasures about him; 
but his wealth was itself due to the constant presence 
of Lakshmf in his mansion *r?T 

(Mahahharata ii. 10, 18). Lakshmi the highest deity 
presiding over auspiciou.^ness and wealth rose from 
the milky ocean and from her lotus seat stepped on 
to the chest of Ngrayana who chose her as his spouse. 
All objects of auspiciousnesa and treasures are associated 
with this Lady of Riches and Luck. Standing lieside the 
Wishing Tree, Kalpadruma, as the assurer of bestowal of 
all that is desired, she has given the sculptor the famous 
Tree and Woman motif so famous in Indian art. Seated 
on the lotns and liathed by a pair of elephants with water 
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from golden pitohers she is associated with purnakalaj^aa 
or over-flowing vases which symbolise plenty. Water- 
bom she is bathed with water and suggests a perennial 
flow of plenty. Her abode, the lotus, is an auspicious 
object and one of the most important of Nidhis or trea¬ 
sures. Allied to the Kalaia or pitcher as an abhiaheka- 
patra or bathing vessel is the conch, usually placed on 
Kurmaprshtha, a stand shaped like a tortoise. The 
conch akso symbolises a flow of the water of plenty and 
is an important Nidhi or treasure. The tortoise stand 
beneath it is also a symbol of the Kacchapanidbi. The 
flower with which w’ater is taken out of the conch to 
sprinkle the deity and other articles used in worship sym¬ 
bolises the flowers that represent other Nidhis. In all 
theiie cases the sprinkling or flow of the water of plenty 
is noteworthy as this is closely allied to a dhdrs or flow of 
gold and gems and wealth of all kind. This is all the 
more interesting as Prthvi is also called Vasimdhara a 
concept which suggests the origin of the later Huddhist 
Vasodhara. PrthvT also rests on the tortoise. Her 
place beside Nlrayana is to the left near the conch white 
that of Lakshml is to the right near the lotus. And wlien 
we consider there is a specific direction to the sculptor to 
represent BhudevT just where the head of NarSyana as 
Varabn holds the conch it becomes obvious that there is 
a link between the conch and Bhuderi just as there is 
connection between LakshmT and the lotus afNir# vtt Nt 
wv !iw: (Viahnudharmottara iii, 79, 0). 

The association of the Nidhis with water and its 
perennial flow assuring plenty is clear when we see that 
all the Nidhis are in some way or other connected w ith 
water. The lotus, lily, conch, tortoise, makara all ori¬ 
ginate from water. And the two principal Nidhis Sahkha 
and padma are held by NorSyapa the lord abiding in 
water, and flank Vanipa the Lord of waters and Lakshrai 
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KslurasAgarakanyaka the lady bom of the milky ocean. 
The tortoise and makara, two Nidhis, Berve as the vehicle of 
Gahga and Yanmni, river goddesses, Pfirnakalaiaa are 
always to be represented as overflowing vases. The vase 
fall of water represents Varuna, Sri or Lakshmi and 
river goddesses. These aquatic associations are note¬ 
worthy in the Nidhis. 

All this is significant vrhen it is laid down that 
Nidhis are to be represented as overflowing vases with 
<’onch or lotos as the case may be to distinguish varieties 
fMW 5 d 7 T i vw <ro*Er ttvp? d*Tr»rnpn«R: in 

(Vishundharmottara iii, 82. f»5). This is one of the syin* 
bolic representations of Nidhis. The representation of 
Mafigalnkalaias with lotuses in them is itself aymbolie of 
Takshmi Kalasabdhisambhava flanking the gate ns at 
SoTU’hi, Bharhtit, etc,, and as described in the Bamayana 
as adorning the gate of the Pushpaka palace of Havana. 
As LakshinT has Nidhis always in attendance on her the 
Kala^^as sjiTnholise those as well. But pointed attention 
to the Nidhis is sought hy the repreisentation of the lotus 
and conch on the mangalakala.<iis. An early representa¬ 
tion of this is on two yniall marble carvings in late Amara- 
vati style of work which is typical of carving in the 
Krishna volley in the 9rd century A.15, These carvings 
are in the collection of antiquities with Rao Bahadur f3. 
T, Srinivasagopalachariar, Advocate, >fadTa.H High 
Court of Jnditature, with whose kind permission they 
arc reproduced here. fFiga. t and 2). 

Sahkhanidhi fFig. 1) is represented as a conch on a 
lotus-filled vase full of water. Coins ooze from the conch 
and flow out as a thick roll of coins. Padmanidhi fFig. 
2) is similarly represented as a lotiis-filled vase; and a 
thick slightly longer roll of coins issues from it as from 
the cont'h. These two .should have flanked a gate or door¬ 
way of some Buddhist or Hindu structure of the 3rd cen- 

F. 57 
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tury A.D. Though the exact find place of these two 
carvings is not known they are clearly from some place 
in the Krishna valley near about Amarayati, Jaggayya- 
peta or Naga/junakouda. These Nidhis resting on 
Purnakala^ flanking doorways came later to be represent¬ 
ed in Chalukyan doorways as dwarfish guardians of the 
treasures Padma and §ahkha placed beside the overflowing 
water pots. 

The two nidhis Sahkha and Padma as auspicious 
objects flank deities presiding over wealth like Khbera 
and Sri and the Vishnudhannottara describes Kubera's eyes 
as resting over the Nidhis as he is seated with his spouse. 

vrrifl’' hdwrpafl > vrjfpiwpafhisTFT 
(Vishnudharmottara iii. 53, 6), Similarly in the descrip¬ 
tion of Lakshml attended hy elephants that bathe her 
these two treasures flank the goiidess. 
sflTvtvjTT avpS 11 'ri 'wrr nim i 

dHin»T ii utw wtvrint 

(Vishnudharmottara, iii. S2. 7—^10). The last line des¬ 
cribes Lakshml standing and herself carrying in her hands 
lotus and conch. She is dvibhuji, possessing only a 
single pair of arms. An excellent example of Lakahml 
in this attitude is to be found on the Kicha type of Gupta 
coin (Fig. 3) where SrT is represented as a lady carrying 
the cornucopia in one hand and the lotus in the other. 
The eornuGopia is only a modification of the conch of 
plenty. Sri flanked by Nidhis has an exellent representa¬ 
tion in a small sculpture from Kaveripakkam in North’ 
Aroot District now preserved in the Madras Museum 
(Fig. 4). She is represented as the Srivatsa symbol al- 
most transformed into human form. The head and trunk 
are human hut the hands and legs curve off to form the 
SrTvatsa mark which symbolises Sri. Beside her are two 
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auspicious lamps. Sr! is seated on a lotus and elepliants 
bathe her with golden pitchers. 

t-flPwi *tn' ^TET^ ’ll WTT^^spr^WT IJ 

(Srisukta) The lamps beside her are mahgalya as also the 
Nidhis on either side of her. These fonu an explanation 
of the line sarvamdhgalyayukta. The description in the 
Vishnudharmottara is also answered by the presence of 
the Sahkha and Padma Nidhis. Hei'e again the conch 
and lotna are shown with thick coin rolls oozing out of 
them. This is another example of symbolic representa¬ 
tion of the Nidhi. 

The earliest symbolic representation of these two 
Nidhis now known to us from which these later examples 
are derived and have preserved almost identical form is 
the famous Kalpadruma capital from Besnagar now 
preserved in the Indian Mnseum, Calcutta (Fig. 5), 
This Kalpadruma capital is one of the most inter¬ 
esting of the ancient dhvajastanibha capitals found 
in India. It is of the second century B.C. and 
combines in itself all elements of treasui'e, wealth and ful¬ 
filment of desires. The Kalpavyksha or the wishing tree 
assures everything desired. The Nidbus equally assure 
wealth and plenty. And bags of money and the Sankha 
and Padmanidhis are carved in between its long pendent 
roots of the tree whose foliage is arranged as a special 
mass. The conch and the lotus are splendid examples of 
the carver’s work and the coins oozing from them are the 
early punch-marked ones. But the Kalpadruma is a 
special tree aascKuated with Indra and not with Kubera. 
In the Bhaja cave there is a good example of the Kalpa- 
vfksha in association with Indra. But the Kalpadruma 
as an auspicious assurer of wealth and plenty has its 
affinities with the Nidhis and in early Buddhist and San¬ 
skrit literature treasures are generally associated with the 
roots of trees; and there is appropriateness in bringing 
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togetber the tree and the treasures. But Kubera's mark 
on bia standard and temple column is a gada or club 
^nrr*rRf*Rr ^ t {Vishnudharmottara, iii. 94, 41). 

Other pillar capitals found at Beanagar like the makara 
and taladruma answer the prescribed description for their 
respective deities though unfortunately the Garuda of the 
Vasudeva temple standard erected by Heliodoras has not 
yet been traced. An esaminntion of the silhouette of the 
Kalpadruma standard shows a short stumpy gada or club. 
Yakshas are short and dwarfish and their weapons are 
also shaped to suit them. An eseellent example of a 
short club of that type handled by a dwarf is to be seen 
among the sculptures from Aniaravati (Sivaramamurti, 
Amaravati ^culptni'es in the lladras Government Museum 
pi. X, 18). It is thus a combination in gada of elements 
of auspiciousness( wealth and treasures which speaks of 
the skill of the artist who executed it. 

Kalidasa describes the Sahkha and Padmanidhis aa 
painted in anthropomorphic form on either side of the 
doorways of the Yaksha mansions in Alaka. There are 
numerous representations of these Nidhia as dwarfs seated 
beside conch and lotus from which issue a thick roll of 
coins. The coin roll gets somewhat lengthened and curls 
up in late Pallava representations of the Nidhis of which 
we have an excellent example from Kiveripakkam pre¬ 
served in the Madras Museum (Figs. 6 and 7). Here the 
dwarfs are represented like any of the usual Sivaganaa 
with short quaint limbs wearing karanda makuta, patra- 
kundala, hara, keyuras, udarabandha and pushpayajfLo- 
pavita. Two conches or lotuses from above on either side 
show coins in a thick roll curling at the tail end. The 
same type is also found in early Chalukya temples of 
which numerons examples may be seen in the Canarese 
districts. The coin roll is here very elongate and almost 
forms a niche for the dwajf. 




Fiij, OoDch on R FuJl Vuse 
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Fig. 2.—Lotus on a Foil Jar (From AmarlTatf) 





Fig- 3. — K»clia coin shoivini; on tlie r(*Terse 
Liikshnii with lutfia snd corniicoptu. 



Fig. 4—Lhksliinl la the form nf i^nvalaa sytiibol, 
Ifaiiht!^ by Saiikiia and Fadma nidhis. 




Filj. 5.'—Kjilpadruma with ^^nnkhit and Padnisi nidUb 
D02'inj4 out puiich-uiarkfid coins. 
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Ftg. —A Dw^rf wltb two Caauli uidlus anuttiiiff 

AtripfS oi ooins 
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Fig, 7-—A Dw*rf llank(?d by Padma nidhis with roUs coius. 



ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE IN INDIA A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 

BY 

Dr, T. G-. P. Spear. 

The first thirty yeai's of the T9th century in India was 
for the English a parallel to the Regency period. To the 
eye of posterity magnificent and Insurious enoughj to 
themselves it was but the afterglow of former glory. 
Gone were the spacious days of the Nabobs, when every 
merchant was a politician and every politician a merchant, 
when fortunes could be made, lost in England, and made 
again in the course of a few years. For if English life 
in India even to-day seems comfortable enough and even 
opulent compared to contemporary standards in England, 
it must always be remembered that compared to the past 
it is simple and almost frugal. The original model for 
the Nabobs of Clivers day was the '‘omiahs” of the Moghul 
empire. They were noblemen and officials and landed 
gentry rolled into one and their salaries, as laid down in 
the Ain-i-Akbari were enormous. The English mer¬ 
chants, in the first flush of the conquest of Bengal and the 
Curuatlo took their standards as their own, But they 
forgot the corresponding obligations of the Moghul officer 
or jadnsabdar —the maintenance of troops and the care 
of a district; and it was this perhaps which lay at the root 
of the odium they incurred, in India as well as in Eng¬ 
land. The first reduction came with the reforms of Clive’s 

I At tbe outset I desire to espresa my grateful thaak* to 
Prof C. M. TrevelyDa, 0. M., for penmwiou to quote from the 
letters of Sir 0. 15. TreTolyaa i to Mrs. Hardeatte, for perimsson 
to use the flutofl-iDgrapLy of Lady CUre Barley ; and to ^3 M. L. 
Cliro Baylej, for pentiisaiou to quote the lettera of Lord netcalle 
to his sister. 
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second governorship, when it wa^ mournfuJly recognised 
that a fortune could no longer be made in five yenrs. But 
fortunes could still be made, by moans of private trade and 
the perquisites of the residencies of Indian courts, 
hlurshidabad, Benares and LucJsnow were recognised roads 
to fortune. The next blow came with the reforms of 
Cornwallis, Private trade was forbidden to all but the 
commercial ofRcers of the company, and his opinion of the 
standards of the time is shown by his supersession of the 
whole Bengal Board of Revenue. Ample salaries were 
substituted for these faded perquisites,—salaries whioh 
seem immense to*day, but which represented a substantial 
reduction on previous standards. 

Cornwallis waa the real founder of the Indian Civil 
Service, as well as of the Indian administrative machine. 
Fi-om his time the conception of public duty steadily re¬ 
placed that of private gain as the principle of public 
service in the Company, until it became eventually some¬ 
thing of a religion. ^ we find that whereas the young 
Company'’s servants before Cornwallis’ time went out 
mainly to make a fortune, they subsequently adventured 
in order to make a name. Both types were still of course 
to be found, but the balance of emphasis was chan^d. 
The man who wanted a fortune went now to the Commer¬ 
cial branch of the Service, which through its liberty of 
private trade, remained lucrative until its ^)olition in 
1834. But the man ambitious of fame and power, who 
formerly went into the army, or aspired to seats on the 
Presidency Councils, now looked to the Political Depart¬ 
ment. During the first half of the century the riamg 
hopes of the Company’s service were the young "politi¬ 
cos”. The avenues of promotion lay through the resid¬ 
encies and agencies up-country. Young civilians pulled 
wir^ to serve under a Metcalfe or a Malcolm* young 
officers like Henry Lawrence sought transfers to political 
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employmeiit to the dhgust of tbeir less fortunate brethren. 
It was the age of the Maratha wars and settlement and 
the Rajput treaties, of Ran jit Singh and the Afghan 
wars, of Sind and the Russian bogey. Colonel Tod settl¬ 
ed Rajputana in his thirties, Metcalfe negotiated with 
Ranjit Singh in his early twenties, and TreTelyan was 
first assistant to the Delhi Resident at the age of twenty- 
one. It was no wonder that aspiring spirits lookel to the 
north-west and that the most capable as well a.s the most 
picturesque figures of the time were to be found there. 
Tt is this. I believe, which goes far to explain a fact notic¬ 
ed by many travellers of the period, that the society of 
the north-west was not only less formal and more socia¬ 
ble, bnt also more interesting and stimulating than that 
to be found elsewhere in India. 

The main settlements of Calcutta and Madras did 
not frreaflv change during this period, Madras enjoyed 
St stationary prosperity after the long turmoil of the 
Mysore wars and the complicated corruptions of Renfield. 
the Nawnb of Arrot and their circle had been ended. It 
was steadily outstrinned both in wealth and significance 
bv Calcutta. The Englishman’s life was much the same 
as in the time of Cornwall is. He rose at dawn hinless be 
was an eager young ’’griffin.”* who was apt to go to bed 
about then) rode out in the cool of the morning, and break¬ 
fasted about ten o'clock. Then he went to his office till 
four o'clock. An evening ride or drive on the mnidtrn 
followed, Then came dinner to wind up the day. This 
meal had once been at midday, but was finally fixed in the 
evening by I.ord Wellesley, To sustain the bodily frame 
during midday the new meal of tiffin wa.s intrnduetKi. 
This was theoretically light but in practice was often 
really a second dinner. So foreign visitors like Jacqne- 

® Bee Asiatic Revievp Apr,, Oct., 193T. Art. by M, Philip 
Morrell. A French Traveller ia India a Hundred Tears Ago, 
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mont still had good cause to maryel at the hardihood of 
the English digeation, or rather at the heaviness of the 
bui’den plaml upon it. Dniiikenness had much decreased, 
but heavy drinking was still the rule, and that English 
tendency, an unwillingness to join the ladies, a very mark¬ 
ed characteristic. “Every one about me,” wrote dacque- 
mont in Calcutta, “goes about taking hia three meals, 
and religiously abstains from all mixture of water with 
the ati'ongest wines of Spain and Portugal.” “They rem¬ 
ain at table for hours after dinner in company with num¬ 
erous hot ties which are kept in constant circulation. How 
can one help drinking? I smoked like a steam engine, 
in order to let the bottles pass without making them devi¬ 
ate from their elliptic orhit round our oval able. But 1 
was obliged to do like others, Hence—disturbed slee]), 
indistinct ideas next morning, and the necessity of gallop¬ 
ing about a couple of hours like the English in order 
to digest the dinner of the preceeding day.” 

This heavy eating and drinking went on in spite of 
the fact that all the hardest workers observed a strictly 
simple rule of life, Cornwallis with his gla.sB of wine and 
a biscuit at ten o’clock for supper, Malcolm, who drank 
no wine, Elphinstone, who sipped his glass of water in the 
midst of his almost legendary hospitality, Metcalfe, and 
Betitinck who was nicknamed the Pennaylvanian Quaker, 
all demoDstrated the fact that the man who meant to work 
and to liiat found it necessary to live simply. Some of 
this good living was offset by vigorous exercise, mainly on 
horseback, hut in itself it easily accounts for the well 
known mortality of the East. 

Hookah smoking was still very prevaletjt, bi:t it 
liegan to decline in the Thirties, It had the advantage 


® Victor Seryeremoat, fioEO India, Lond., tS34, I. 92, 

* CnTanagli, BemiBScencea of an Indian Official, p, 14. 
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that it WAS permiasibie iri the pi’eaence of ladies. There 
had ever) been a time when it was a delicate oompliment 
to ofTer a ladv a puff from your luwka, for which pur- 
[K>se a supply of spare mouthpieces was kept. But now 
a cheaper substitute in the shape of cigars began to find 
favour. As with whiskey, they were at first considered 
unfit for a gentleman, hot by the forties they were alter¬ 
native to the hookah,® and after the Mutiny virtually re¬ 
placed it. One reason for the hookah's disappearance 
was no doubt the expense, for a hookah required a special 
servant, the hookah-hurdfir . But auother was the fashion 
of deprecating everything eastern which was steadily 
gathering force during these years. It was specially 
potent from 1830 onwards, when the reforming idea.s of 
England were transplanted in India to blossom in the 
form of a militant wcstemistn. 

During these years there was a marked improvement 
in the position of the ladies in the major settlements. 
This was due both to their increase in numbers, and to 
the influence of the wives of the Govemor-Ghnerals. 
About 1800, it was reckoned that there were only 500 
ladies to 2500 men in the Bengal Presidency." Their 
cause was not helped by the example of those in author¬ 
ity, and masculine manners were sometimes so cmde that 
the ladies would wait in vain in the drawing room for 
the men to leave the fast circulating bottles. But, more 
specially from the time of Lady Miiito, successive Gover- 
nor-GeneraPa wives raised the tone of manners te some¬ 
thing like its normal level. People still complained of 
their lack of conversation and good breeding. The Cal¬ 
cutta marriage market was still a dumping ground for 

a W. TToffmeiiteT, Travels in Ceylon aud Conlineotal India, 
Edin., 1848, 

® T. WilliamHon, E. la ilia Vnde Mecunj, 2 voIa. Lund., 1810, 

’ Enity Eden, LetlerH from India, Lund., 18T2, I. 197, 

F. 58 
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English **iip4ires" but the atmosphere was quite different 
to that of the eighties. A typical day is thus described 
by Emily Eden in her charming “Letters from India", 
“We breakfast at nine and dawdle about the hall for a 
quarter of an hour rcariing the papers, etc., and doing a 
little civility to the houBehuld; then Fanny and I go to the 
drawing-room and work and write till twelve, when T go 
tip to my own room and reatl and write till two. Fanny 
stays dotvnstairs as she liJtea it better than her own rooTn, 
I do my shopping too at this hour; the natives come with 
work, and silks and anything they think they have a 
chance of selling, and sometimes ono picks up a tempting 
article in the way of work. At tw'o we all meet for 
lunch, and George brings with him anybody who may 
happen to be doing biiBincss with him at the time. Fanny 
generally pays .... a visit, and 1 pay George a short 
one after luncheon, and then I go to'iiiy own room and I 
have three hours and a half comfortably by myself. I 
draw to a great amount and was making a lovely set of 
uoetumes, but my own pursuits have been cut in upon by 
other people. One person wants a picture of a sister she 
ba.s tost toucheil up, and in fact rt^newed, as the damp 
has utterly destroyed it. Another has a picture of a 
brother in England, in a draped cloak and with flowing 
hair and the picture is only lent to her, and be is such a 
darling, only she has not seen him for some years, and if 
1 could make a copy of it etc. There are no professional 
artists in Calcutta, except one who paints a second rate sort 
of sign posts^ and though I cannot make much of nil these 
likenesses, yet it feels like a duty to help anybody to a 
likeness of a friend at home, and it is one of the very few 
gooil tmtured things it is possible to do here so I have 
been very busy the lost ten days making copies of these 
pictures. 

To finiab our day; at six we go out. George and I 
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ride every day qdw; Fanny about once in three times. At 
7-30 we dress, dine at eight, und at ten go off bo bed.” 

Though slie was the Govenior General’s sister, the 
picture is broadly true of any official’s lady. The two 
great enemies were the boredom of the long daily vigihi 
indoors, and the hot weather, from which until the Ihirtiea 
there was no escape at all, and even then only for a few. 
Miss Eden was fortunate in having drawing to occupy her 
time, but theie were many who had nothing to fill the long 
hours of seclusion, with no sound hut the swishing of the 
punkah, and no company but the servants of the house. 
The blank spaces were too eJtaily filled in the IradilionaJ 
gossip and petty quarrels of Indian life. Their existen- 
ix* has to he admitted, hut it is fair to remember these 
impromising pred(s|K)sing conditions. 

The general tone of the settlement had undoubtedly 
greatly improved since the time of Wariiui Hastings. 
Several causes were responsible for this, of which the first 
was undoulkedly the example of the incorruptible G>ru> 
wall is. Next must be reckoned the increasing number of 
English women, which maiie an English domestic life 
possible, and then the influence of the Evan^lieal school 
of chaplains which was sustained from the tdiapUincy of 
David Brown to the episcopate of Dauiet Wilson, A 
further influence was the appearance of Englishmen of 
weight and maturity In the shape of the judges, who up¬ 
held English standards of thought and conduct to the easy 
going servants of the Company. Their appearance and 
their claims were bitterly resented both privately and 
sometimes publtcly, but their salutary influence is un¬ 
deniable. They provided most of what there w'as of 
learning and nearly all of the independence in the settle¬ 
ments. 

The results of all these influences were manifest by 
the thirties. Drinking, though still heavy, was much 
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less than in the days when every man had his bottle o! 
claret for dinner as a matter of course. Another old 
Indiat» institution, the zenana, began to fall into the 
background. No longer did the English mansion have 
its zenana attached, built in Indian style. The custom 
lingered on up couJitry and among the planters. The 
soldiers and sailors also married Anglo-Indian (Eurasian) 
girls instead of making the former connections with bazar 
women. The Anglo-Indian community, already con¬ 
siderable, l]egan to be recruited by marriages of Europeans 
with Anglo-Indian women, instead of by more or less 
irregular connections with Indian women. 

A very marked change bad also occurred in the atti¬ 
tude of the English to religion. There was a time when 
the only use of the church bells was to tell people when it 
was Sunday, but the joint efforts of Uie chaplainB and the 
governors had changed all that. Lord Wellesley hod 
helped matters on by installing punkahs in the Cali^ttu 
churtli (twenty year.'! after they were in eveiy^ civilian’s 
mansion). With the appointment of a Bishop in 18H the 
chaplains acquired their “Burra sahib” and correspond- 
ingly gained prestige. Bishop Middleton acquired res¬ 
pect by looking and acting the part of prelate, and Bishop 
Heber something more by his gracious enthusiasm and his 
cultured zeal. Metcalfe wrote of him, “Had I not seen tho 
Apron, T should not Imve guessed who it was, for he does 
not look the Bishop so much as his predecessor Middle- 
ton, who was very stately and dignified. But Heber is 
more generally liked and is I believe very amiable. The 
wits of Calcutta call hint and his wife Heber and Bhelier 
Bishop Daniel Wilson was masterful and witty; well 
liked by the laity, and feared by his clergy. He had 
something of the unconventionalLty and rugged simplicity 


■ Clive Bu-yley MSS, Metcalfe to hia aister, 10 Dec,, 18.T4. 
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of the late Arehbiehop Temple. Emily Eden relates two 
anecdotes of him,* 

^‘We hear he is very amusing; he always says Home- 
thing very odd in his sermons, particularly if he sees his 
hearers inattentive. Several jxjople have told me that 
they heard him say in the cathedral — “You wont come to 
church. Some of you say it is too hot," and then he wiped 
his face; “I myself feel like a boiled cabbage, hut here I 
am preaching away.” There was a sort of service here 
in this house when the W. Bentinck-s went away, and in 
praying against the perils of the deep he quite forgot he 
was praying and began describing his own sufferings, 
‘When i ran up from Singapore to Ceylon I never felt 
anything like it; the ship rolled here and there; T was so 
giddy, I was obliged to hold on by the table," 

The new respect in which the clergy were held and 
the stricter conditions of service combined to produce n 
strain of serious fatalistic theism, which equated religion 
with duty, and for whom duty was “The stem daughter 
of the voice of God." Theologically they were perhaps 
Calvinistic, but their outlook was more certainly influenc¬ 
ed by the fatalistic atmosphere of India around them. 
It was more marked up the country than elsewhere. This 
religious tendency ivas less ostentatious than that of the 
Evangelical officers of a later day, and it has therefore 
been less remarked. But it waa no less real, and perhaps 
not less fruitful for good. Its votaries did no preaching, 
they distj-usted enthusiasm. But they had a dependence 
on the will of God as the disposer of their lives and a deep 
regard for right. What the Old Testament was to the 
Punjab school, justice was to these men. “They loved 
righteousness, did justice and walked humbly with their 
God,” This spirit had much to do with Uie success and 


e Emily Eden. op. cit. I. 331. 
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the hnmanity of ihe officers who settled central and north¬ 
ern India during the first third of the last century. 

Kactal relationships in Calcutta were entering upon a 
new and puzzling stage. The days of close contact with 
fiajas and Nawabe, when many Englishmen were more 
Indianised in their outlook even than in their maimers, 
had long gone by, Theie had succeeded the period of 
rigid separation originated by Cornwallis’ exclusion of 
all Indians from the higher services of the Company, 
Only up country did any real contact on equal terms con¬ 
tinue. And now there were the first stirrings of a 
counter movement, the approximation of Indian manners 
to European, thic sign of it was the eager desire to 
learn English. For moat the motive was worldly advan¬ 
tage just as Hindu courtiers at the Mogul court had once 
learnt Persian. But to a few the desire to learn English 
was only a symbol of their desire to penetrate the secrets 
of western knowledge and power, and above all its 
science. Their leader was Ram Mohtm Roy, who went 
further in seeking to discover the secret of western reli¬ 
gion and found it in “The Precepts of Jesus.”^® 
Strangely enough the most violent objection to this liook 
was taken by Christian missionaries. This movement 
found a sympathetic response in liberal minded circles 
and there ensued the famous controversy on the subject 
of western and eastern learning. Just over a hundred 
years ago this routroversy was settled by the adoption of 
English os the official language and the medium of instruc¬ 
tion, and of western knowledge as the proper content of 
all state aided teaming. 

In externals the new tastes were also visible. Many 
kept carriages and drove out with Europeans on the 

Thift Imok, and his aide of the coatroreray which followed, 
is puhlwhed in “The ED^liah Works of Earn Mohan Eoy” «1. 
H. C. Kiirkar, Cokntta, ltJ38. 
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coui'se. Wealthy zamindars, like Dwarkanatb Tagore, 
huilt mansions in the prevalent classical style, and enter- 
tained in the western fashion. Those who could not go 
so far at least had a verandah with Corinthian pillars and 
some English furniture. Children were dressed in 
European clothes. Politics were canvassed in the Bengali 
press, and Ram Mohan Roy gave a dinner in honour of 
the July Revolution. All this created the problem which 
has puzzled the English in Iiidin ever since—How to meet 
this change of manners and outlook on the Indian side 
and to adjust behaviour accordingly? There was the 
great shoe quest ion—to wear or not to wear? On the 
Indian system they should be removed, on the English 
kept on during an interview. Sir Charles Metcalfe, a 
thorough-going liberal and much lieloved tip-countiy, 
caused heartburning in Calcutta by insisting that every 
Indian should take off his shoes: Lord Auckland beart- 
lyurning in another quarter hy allowing them, to keep them 
on. In consequence, wrote his sister, they were almost de¬ 
afened at parties by the quantities of new stiff Enroiiean 
shoes.Another question was the admission of Indian 
visitors to view a dance, and here again the Edens led the 
way. Then there was the great chair question. Who 
might sit in officialdom’s presence? Lists of persons en¬ 
titled to a chair on visiting an official were kept in the 
district offices, and it was a complaint against many 
officials that they forgot to give chairs even to those who 
were entitled to them. This problem of social forms has 
been responsible for great misunderstanding and much 
resentment, and can hardly be said to have been satis¬ 
factorily solved by the English in India as a whole even 
to-day. 

The following picture of Calcutta, which has nev^r 
hitherto been published, may conclude this description of 

11 Emily Edeo., op, cit., I. 116. 
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the major ijettlementa. It is by C, E., kter Sir Charlie 
Trevelyan, who had reached India late in 1826 and wrote 
this description oil hia arrival in Delhi early in 1827.**^ 
''Calcntta well merits its appellation of "the city of 
palaces.” I used when looking at it to feel proud that 
I Ijelonged to a nation which possessed such a city as the 
capital only of a distant appendage of the empire—The 
houses of the English are all two or three stories liigh and 
the roomfi very lofty and spacious. The public buildings 
too, patricularly the Government Tlnnse and Town Hall, 
are very fine, and Eort William adds not a little to the 
general effect—for there is a general effect here produced 
from all the finest public buildings and largest private 
houses being situated on two sides of an immense square 
of which the river Hoc^ly forms another aide and the 
boundaries of the 4th are not seen from a distance, con¬ 
sisting of a nttlla or rivulet and a bazar or market—^Fort 
William stands in a central position on the brink of the 
river, and with its low ramparts and long guns peeping 
through the grass of the embrasures gives an air of 
security and grandeur to the whole. The ships which are 
often seen going up and down the river add much to the 
scene, particularly as their hulls are concealed by rows 
of trees which line the bank and only the ma^tg and dis¬ 
tended sails appear slowly and majestically moving again¬ 
st the horizon. I was very much struck on approaching 
Calcutta at the great quantity of shipping in the river, 
most of which too consists of large Indiamen. It appear¬ 
ed to me nearly as much crowded as the Thames, and 
this display of the trade and consequent wealth of the 
city was very gratifying to me. The large ships belong¬ 
ing to the Company cannot come up higher than Diamond 


»=Li?tlet fif Sir C, E. Truvelyan, 1837. In the posae^Hbn of 
Prof. G, If. ireTelyan 0. M. 
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Harbour which ia more than 30 miles below Calcutta, but 
almost all free traders venture up to the city itself. 

The society of Calcutta is very large and very gay— 
It is so large that as in London, you may choose your 
own circle and are not obliged, as at Madras, either to 
enter into the whole of society, or to cut it altogether. 
There are constant balls and entertainments of different 
kinds given principally by the civilians who receive very 
high salaries and can afford to give them—The equipages, 
and particularly the riding horses, are of the best des¬ 
cription, indeed the liest and most vahmble horses from 
Arabia and all parts of the East are concentrated at 
Calcutta. If there happens to be a particularly good Arab 
at B<nnbay, w'here they are always at first landed, it is 
sore in the end to find its way to Calcutta. There is no 
indigenous breed of horses in Bengal except some miser' 
able ponies—all those used at Calcutta are either Arabs 
or horses from Cabal and the Punjaub, with a few im¬ 
ported English horses, and a very large proportion whicli 
are bred at the Company’s .studs at Busar and Dinapore 
from English blood originally. 

There is a great deal of hospitality left at Calcutta, 
though people say it has much fallen off in that respect. 
All the houses of Agency keep a handsome table separate 
from their family, whicli with a suite of many rooms, is 
allotted for the entertainment of any of their Constitu¬ 
ents who may come to Calcutta, so that, as every servant 
of the Company has some Agent or other, no one need be 
in want of a home when at Calcutta. Colvin my Agent 
allows more than £100 a month for this table alone. This 
is a very great convenience to officers and othere coming 
for a short time to the Presidency—for they often cannot 
afford to take a house and there are no respectable Inna. 
There is nothing of this kind at either of the other Presi¬ 
dencies — At Bombay, the Agents are particularly churlish 
F. 69 
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—Calcutta on the whole ia a very faecinatiug place and I 
used my utmost endeavours to leave it as soon as possible 
on this very account. .. . The Bengal olBcers live in a 
very different way from that which I have described 
whenever they move they and all their baggage are convey- 
tni by the river generally to the place of their destination, 
and almost always a considerable part of the way con¬ 
sequently they have an opportunity of taking with them 
almost any quantity of luggage which they take full ad¬ 
vantage of and live like princes as well when travelling 
as at home—Even w'hen they are obliged to travel by land 
they always take large supplies with them, and it is a 
common practice for them to carry fat sheep and calves 
in duoteys (an inferior kind of palanquin) lest their stock 
should grow lean by the march—A friend of mine was 
Judge at Bhaugulpoor when a division of the Bengal 
army was marching that way into Arracan and he had 
to provide hiillocks for them, which was effected with 
great difficulty and trouble—this he would not have 
cared for only that he found in the list of ba^age two 
carts laden with live turkies and fowls each of which 
required four oxen to draw it. The houses of the Bengal 
servojits both military and civil are generally well and 
plentifully furnished and they seem in every respect to 
make this country their home.'* 

Though the main pattern of life remained much the 
same during these years, there were innovations which 
bit by bit modified, without yet revolutionising, the whole 
tenor of English life in India, The heat, as to-day, was 
one of the great banes of Anglo-Indian life. Tbe Eng¬ 
lish had already mventcd the swinging punkcoh, and had 
adtiptcd the expeflients of Venetian blinds on their veran¬ 
dahs, They had borrowed from the Moghuls the idea of 
**tens-/(IIS'* tatties, screens which wei'e placed against an 
open doorway in the face of the hot breeace, and then 
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moistened by water. The resuUing cool breeze reduced 
the temperature within the house by several degrees, 
Emily Eden ill her first hot weather at Barrackpore, had 
the luck to discover an accidental draught in a corridor. 
“The thci inometer is 97 in my room, and I have discover¬ 
ed an accidental draught in the Marble Hall, where the 
wind comes down one of the corridors, cooled by the 
tatties, and where Fanny and 1 have sat all this week 
without a punkah; the draught is so strong that Major— 
said it was very unwholesome, and that Lady William 
never sat there, which I assured him must simply have 1>een 
becaue she never had the luck to find out this curious 
draught; upon which he sent for the doctor to say how 
prejudicial it must be; hut the doctor found it so pleasant 
that he drew in an arm-chair and thought it much the 
most pleasant place in the house,**** To the water cooled 
tatties the ingenuity of the English added the Thermanti- 
dote, and the enterprise of the Americans ice. The 
thennantidote must have been invented sometime after 
1900, and lingered on in places until recent years. It 
was specially popular in the upper provinces during the 
long hot weather. The principle of the tatty was to take 
advantage of the hot wind; of the tbermantidote to create 
a wind when one was lacking. The ttirmantidote was a 
large wooden box containing a wheel with largo wooden 
sails or paddles. Attached to this was a handle by 
which it was revolved. The bos was closed on three 
sides, and the open side was placed gainst a well moist¬ 
ened tatty. When the hot winds failed this engine work¬ 
ed to supply their place.*'* Sometimes bellows were used 
as well. In an up-countiy bungalow these boxes could be 


Emily Eden., op, cit., 1. 30* 

‘♦The best demTipliow oI these engines is in the onpoblisU- 
«1 aqtobiugmphy of Ijody Clive. Bay ley tbe best dewriptioa iu 
point 18 that of *L. Vou Orlich; Trnveb in India, 1946, 11. 197. 
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seen standing on the rerandah “like piecea of artUleiy," 
Ice was imported to Calcutta by enterprising Americana, 
who carried it as ballast in their ships.It was brought 
b large blocks and preserved in an ice house* Uieat 
were the lamentations when the ice ran out and there was 
no sign of an American ship. Up the country there was 
the old Moghul tradition of bringmg from the moun- 
taba, but the disturbed state of the country had put an 
end to this practice, except in the Court of Ran jit Singh. 
There was another method of prodacmg ice by collecting 
it in shallow pans in the chill mornings of early spring 
and then storing it in deep pits. Delhi, Agra, Lucknow 
and other cities all had their ice pans and pits, and the 
practice prevailed as far down as Benares. The English 
bormwed this idea and formed companies which supplied 
subscribers at regular mtervala. The process of manu¬ 
facture is thus decribed by Dr. HofFmeister/* “It is 
carried on in large clay pans, which are placed on finely 
chopped straw j the small fragments of ice, formed in 
them, are carefully gathered up and packed closely and 
firmly together, and each member of the joint stock com¬ 
pany formed for that purpose at Benares and at Agra, 
received on certain appointed days, his portion of ice, 
aocoi’ding to the number of his shares." 

The topi was another novelty which first made its 
appearance at this time. Named from the pith of the 
solah plant in Bengal, and not from its connection with 
the sun, it appears first as something of a rarity. Fanny 
Parks remarked “When on deck, at midday, I wear a 
solah topi, to defend me from the sun.'^ There is a 

W. Travels iu Ceylon sdil Continetil ul 

India, Itt-iii, p. 2TT. 

Mi Beber, op. dt.. It. 120. 

F. Park*^t. Hisry of a Joumes' in Setiri.']i of the Picture'a* 

qne, 1. 333. 
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sense of ceremony in putting it on, like the opening of a 
particularly gorgeous parasol/’ In the forties it was 
used for travelling/^ But even by the mutiny contem¬ 
porary prints show that it was not yet in general use. 
There was a rival in the south which Jacqtiemont called 
the Pondicherry hat. It was a very small light and flex¬ 
ible straw hat made of palm and date leaves, and it was 
covered with silk which could be renewed from time to 
time/’ 

A far more iniportant Lnnovation was the making of 
the Grand Trunk Road, which revolutionised travel in 
the upper provinces. Hitherto the journey was made hy 
water as far as Allahabad, in a barge or budgeron? which 
sometimes sailed, sotnetimes was rowed and sometimes 
was towed along the banks. By day the travellers sat 
in the boat, which each evening halted for the night, 
when the travellers took an evening stroll and visited a 
village or a temple. The servants came in attendant 
boats, so that each party of travellers made up a little 
fleet. These boats were "covered barges built of wood, 
painted green and very comfortably furnished and divid¬ 
ed into two looms each for sleeping and sitting.’^*® The 
Journey took about six weeks and was described as “one 
long picnic from morning to niglit/’ The picnic spirit 
however, was apt to evaporate if the cook boat got 
stranded or left behind. Fmm Allahabad to Delhi the 
voyagers travelled dak^ that is, in a palanquin or on 
horseback, or if very exalted, on an elephant. An escort 
was provided and a camp pitched every night. In the 
thirties the bvdgerows began to be towed by steamers, 
which made that part of the journey still more delight¬ 
ful. The ojtwning of the Grand Trunk Road enabled the 

iH lIoffnn?iiiler, op, cit, 

SaiKiUtmiDQtik op, I. Ifi] mij ;in. 

Lady Clive Bajley* op. cit. 
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further journey to be core red by carriage. Dak-bun¬ 
galows appeared, where horses were changed, meals (and 
a cook) provided, and the tradition of dak bungalow 
chickens began. The security of the coontryside had so 
much increased that escorts were no longer necessary. 
Ladies travelled without any sense of danger, and even 
sent their children accompanied only by serronts, on long 
journeys to schools in the hills. The carriages and driv¬ 
ers were at first primitive enough, A jonrney from 
Allahabad to Delhi was thus described by Lady Clive 
Bay ley.®* 

“The carriages were huge wooden bi>xes on four 
wheels, large enough to accomodate two people with a tight 
fit; the luggage was fastened on to the roof, and a very 
wretched specimen of a horse w'as put into the shafts. The 
aninml was generally unbroken, and could not be said to 
be driven by the coachman, for it simply went where it 
liked, and bow it liked. Very often it would not start at 
all for many minutes after everything was ready. The 
coachman would smack it with his whip, the or 

groom, would tug at its fore legs with a rope, all to no 
purpose. Then the would collect some straw, put a 
Jieap luider the animal’s body, set it on fire, and then when 
it became too hot to be pleasant to the horse, he would 
suddenly dart forward and would gallop at a tremendous 
rate for the five or blk miles that intervened before the 
next posting station.” 

A few years later the new road from Benares to 
Calcutta through the Bajmabal Hills was opened, and 
then the whole journey to Delhi could be done by carriage. 

Life iipHUuntry or iti the '’'mof ussil*' was in its hey¬ 
day a hundred years ago. The English had settled in 
comfortably after the disturbances of the Maratha and 


Ijftdy Clive Diiyley, op. cit., p. 13. 
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Pindari wars, and had developed their te<^hJliqae of liv¬ 
ing, The annual cold weather invigorated them, plenti¬ 
ful sport amused them, and novel problems of administra¬ 
tion and politics occupied them. The Moghul devices 
for dealing with the hot weather were borrowed and 
amplified. If th^ did not live in marble palaces with 
streams running through bejew'elled channels, at least 
Ihey had the Moghul marble baths. They used the 
tykhana or underground chamber which was several de¬ 
grees cooler than those above ground; to the fans of 
peacot^k feathers they added the swinging punkah and to 
the water cooled kits-kvs tatty the wind creating ther- 
mantidote. In the winter they wore the Moghul shawl, 
and some even the Moghul fur cap. There was no 
shadow of the Mutiny to look back upon and no fear of 
it yet to come. While Ranjit Singh lived there was 
no fear from the Paiijab, and Afghanistan was too dis¬ 
tant to worry about. People thought themselves as secui'e 
in Delhi as in London. The bill stations of Simla and 
Mussorrie were fust loginning their caraers and afforded 
a prospect of relief from the north-Indian hot weather. 
So strong was this sense that several of them built man¬ 
sions which survive to this day. The English looked 
forwar<l to a long period of rule iu congenial circum¬ 
stances. There was settlement work for the lover of the 
villages, diplomatic work for the politically minded, and 
creative work for all. Dangers no doubt there were, but 
the average mufussilitc was not very conscious of them, 
and if he was, was confident of his ability to meet them. 
It was during the twenties and thirties that the pessi¬ 
mism and cautious apprehension of a Metcalfe and an 
Elphinstone disappeared in the services as a whole, and 
was gradually replaced by an over robust optimism in the 
indestructability of the British ray, the inevitableness of 
change, and the moribund condition of Hinduism and 
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Islam, It wfts Lhift optimism which formed the psj’cho- 
loglcal atmosphere on the English side of the Mutiny. 

Up-countty society at this time was noted not only 
for its hospitality blit also for its distinction* The hos¬ 
pitality was a natural reaction to the loneliness and iso¬ 
lation of most of the officers, but the distinction requires 
stime explanation. The I'eason I believe, was that 
northern India at this time offered the greatest chance 
of distinction and the most creative work. There were 
the political relationships with the Punjab, Sindh, 
Afghanistan, the Rajputs and the Nepalese, which to¬ 
gether constituted a complicated web of diplomacy calcu¬ 
lated to attract the ambitious and active young man. 
Service in the political department was the path to pio- 
motion, and to be a “political" the aim of civilian and 
soldier alike. Indeed the jealousy with which the “poli¬ 
tical" >vns regarded was only a measure of the general 
desire to be one. A contributing factor was the distance 
from Cakaitta, which gave to the officers a discretion and 
an independence denied to their brethren nearer authority. 
The Resident of Delhi was long called the “king of 
Delhi" and down to the Mutiny the Agent at Delhi was 
a figure of great importance. To take Delhi as an exam¬ 
ple, in the ten years from 1825 to 1835, it was a nest of 
distinguished men. There were living and working there 
Charles Metcalfe, as Resident, Sir David Ochterlony, the 
hero of the Nepal war, and Colonel James Skinner, the 
builder of St. James' Church, These men were veterans, 
but among the younger generation there were names des¬ 
tined to be famous. There was H.M. Elliot, the future 
Oriental scholar and historian, William Fraser, the friend 
of Victor Jacquemont, Thomas Metcalfe, the builder of the 
famous Metcalfe House, Charles Trevelyan, the future 
brother in law of Macaulay and Governor of Madras, 
and John Lawrence. This list is not exhaustive, but 
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serves to show how opportnnity acted as a magnet to enter¬ 
prise and ability. 

Besides the distinction of these men there was also of 
eoursej a touch of the picturesque. In societies so small 
conventional restraints are few, and personalities luxuri¬ 
ate. There was William Fraser, who incurred criticism 
because he spent his evenings smoking his hookah witli the 
greybeards of the Delhi court, “the best possible speci¬ 
men of a country bear,” as his friend Jacquemont called 
him. There was Frederick Shore who adopted Moham¬ 
medan dress and was the object of a special order of 
government prohibiting it; there was the Gardener family 
of Kasgnnj who specialised in marriages with the Imper¬ 
ial family; and Skinner, half of whose descendants 
are Christian and half Mohammedan. There was Ochter- 
lonj', who dotted the countryside with palaces and died in 
the Moghul garden of Shalimar, whom Heber thus des¬ 
cribes®*: “Sir David himself was in a carriage and four, 
ami civilly got out to speak to me. He is a tall and pleas¬ 
ing looking old man, but was so wrapped up in shawls, 
kincob fur, and a Moghul furred cap, that his face was 
all that was visible.*' 

Outside the ofheial ranks there was the extraordinary 
iJyce Sombre, the heir of the Begum Samru, who married 
an earl's daughter, and spent his fortune in the English 
courts trying to prove his sanity, and the German Prin¬ 
cipal of the Delhi College, whose trousers were hidden by 
his plain but good wife every night in order to prevent his 
leaving her.*® Wherever a few Englishmen were station¬ 
ed social life was organised as far as possible on the model 
of the gi'eat Residency towns. Here is Sleeman'a picture 


s® n«?her. (Toumal of » Journey tlirough India eJ,, 184-J, IL 
29-30. 

»* Lady Clive Bay ley; AntobiograpLy. 
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of Meerut, one of the larger np-oountry stations about 
1835.S* 

“Every newcomer calls in the forenooii upon all that are 
at the station when he arrives, and they return his call 
at the same hoar soon after. If he is a married man, the 
married men upon whom he has railed take their wives 
to call upon hisj and he takes his to return the call of 
theirs. These calls aiie all indispensable; and Iwing made 
in the forenoon, very disagreeable in the liot season; all 
complain of them; yet no one forgoes his claim upon them; 
and till the claim m ftiifilled, people will not recognise 
each other aa acquaintances. Unmarried ofBcers general¬ 
ly dine in the evening, because it is a more convenient 
hour for the mess; and married civil functionaries do the 
same, because it is more convenient for their office work. 
If you invite thoae who dine at that hoar to spend the 
evening with you, you must invite them to dinner, even 
In the hot weather; and if they invite you it is to dinner. 
This makes intercourse somewhat heavy at all times, but 
more especially so in the hot season, when a table covered 
with animal food is sickening to any person without a 
keen appitite, aud stupefying to those who have it. 
No one thinhfl of inviting jieoplo to a dinner and a hall— 
it would be vandalism; and when you invite them, as is 
always the case, to come after dinner, the ball never 
begins till late at night, and seldom ends till late in the 
niornmg. With all its disadvantages, however, I think 
dining in the evening much better for those who are in 
health, than dining in the afternoon, provided people can 
avoid the intermediate meal of tiffin. No person in India 
should eat animal food more than once a day; and people 
who dine in the evening generally cat less than they would 
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if dined m the afternoon. A light breakfast at nine; 
biscuit, or a slice of toast with a glass of water or soda 
water, at two o'clock; and dinner after the evening exer¬ 
cise, is the plan which 1 should recommend evety Euro¬ 
pean to adopt as the most agreeable. When their diges¬ 
tive powers get out of order, people must do as their 
doctors tell them.” 

Until well into the 19th. century Bombay always stood 
somewhat apart from the settlements. Its confined situa¬ 
tion, its lack of extensive trade and of a profitable hinUr- 
land made it less important both commercially and politi¬ 
cally. The great prosperity of Calcutta and Madras and 
the storms which swept over them passed it by. Up to 180t> 
it was not even self-supporting. While Calcutta was 
glowing with the achievements of Wellesley, Bombay for 
sixteen years experienced the sober administration of 
Jonathan Duncan. Its hour, however, was to come, and 
the first sign was the Maratha war of IBIB, which made 
Bombay for the first time the capital of a large province. 
The governships of Elphinstone and Malcolm marked this 
advance, and recognition took the form of sending out 
governors from England as in the case of Madras and Cal¬ 
cutta. Though the days of its modern greatness were to 
wait until the rise of the cotton industry and the opening 
of the interior by rail, Bombay was just finding its feet 
as a great city. 

The isolation of Bombay was reflected in the social 
life of the city. The whole life of the English was on a 
more modest scale than elsewhere. Even commercially 
they shared this supremacy with the enterprising Parsi 
community. The English houses were smaller and their 
general style of living was simpler, and when they came to 
control central India and parts of Gujerat and the Deccan, 
it was noticed that they were not so skilful as elsewhere in 
their measures to deal with the greater heat of the main- 
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land.'-** Bombay had also a tradition of inhospitality band¬ 
ed down by a series of travellers. Even in the thirties 
Treveiyan wrote that fJie agents of Bombay compared 
unfavourably with those of Calcutta. The tide began 
visibly to turn dm'ing the eight years’ reign of Elphins- 
tone, who dispensed a princely hospitality and created the 
modern tradition of culture and enlightenment. Sir 
Jama^ Mackintosh, while fieeorder of Bombay, had made 
a start in this direction, though he waa all the time bitterly 
coin plaining of the stifling mental and social atmosphere 
of the Island. The judges of the new High Court who 
succeeded him, though their first public action was to 
quarrel furiously with the Governors, imdoubtedly helped 
to waft a fresher intellectual breeae from a larger world. 
So we leave Bombay, just emerging from more than a cen¬ 
tury of cramping restraint and general detraction, but as 
yet quite unaware of the industrial revolution which was 
to transform it in the sixties. 

But the English world in India of a century ago w'as 
not all light and prosperity. Over it there hung one of 
those periods of depression and retrenchment which have 
periodically jerked its standards of living away from the 
Moghul and towards the English, Lord William Bent- 
inck, armed with the Company's imperative instructions, 
had struck a heavy blow at both the soldiers and civilians. 
It is doubtful whether anything less than his exceptional 
firmness united to a tact acquired with the years, could 
have carried these measures without a major crisis. As 
it was, the murmurings were deep and prolonged but they 
remained murmurings. On the top of this retrenchment 
came the first spectacular commercial crash in Calcutta, 
when a number of old established European firms, foremost 
among them Messrs. Palmer and Co., suddenly collapsed. 


Helwrji op, II* 
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Metcalfe, a man not given to rash speculation, lost £0000 
savings in the fall of that house alone. Macaulay, who, 
fortunately for his purse, arrived in Calcutta when the 
full effect of the crash was being felt, thus described it in 

1S37 

“That tremendous crash of the great comtnerctial' 
houses which took place a few years ago has produced a 
volution in fashions. It ruined, one half of the English 
society in Bengal and seriously injured the other half, A 
large proportion of the most important fanctionarms hero 
are deeply in debt, and accordingly, the mode of living is 
now OKceedingly quiet and modest. Those immense sub¬ 
scriptions, those public tables, those costly equipages and 
entertainments of which Heber and others who saw 
Calcutta a few years back, say so much, are never heard 
of.the general distress has forced everyone to 

adopt a moderate way of living,” 

There was of course a recovery. “Quiet and modest - 
was hardly an accurate description of Calcutta life under 
Dalhoiisie! But never again yfus English life quite so 
lordly and spacious, never again was it so carefree and open 
handed. One more step had been taken down tliat stair¬ 
case of financial and eoeial contraction which descends 
from the India of Clive and the Nabobs to the India of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Linlithgow, 


» Sir G, 0. Tr&vdyan. Lite oi Lord Macaulay ed. 1908. 

p. 308 . 
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AKBAirS ECLECTICISM AND PARLIAMENT 
OF RELIGIONS 


BY 

C, S, SHINIVASACHAHI M.A,, 

.1: nnttmaiai UnheTsity. 

I 

The recent celeh rations of the quatcr-cenlenaiy of the 
birth of Akbar the Great form a fitting occasion for bring¬ 
ing to the popular mind some of the ideals which that 
Etuperor pursued in his religious policy and the attitude 
which he was convinced that the state should adopt to¬ 
wards the different religions communities of the land. 
The honouring of a great scholar like Dr. Mookerji 
whose aiTu has beeHj among others, the demonstration of 
the unity of Indian culture is a most fitting occasion for 
the submission of this paper. 

Recently several treatises have been published, in 
which the birth and life of Akbar are detailed as well as 
the inner strands of the great religious upheaval that 
marked his age. These latter forces have been revealed, 
as they probably worked not only in India, but in other 
parts of Asia, in that age of renaissance through which 
our continent also passed. We learn from one of these 
writers that Janhar who was a personal attendant on 
Bumayun and who wrote a history of his master’s 
chequered career, confused the date of Prince Akbar's 
birth with that of his tonsure ceremony which took place 
forty days later. On the basis of evidence supplied by 
both Jauhar and Gul Badon Begam, the talented sister of 
Humayun, who has left us a historical account of the 
times, perhaps the view may be maintained that the greati 
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Emperor was bom on the night of 4/5 Bajab 949 A.H., 
U., on the night of October 14/16, A. D. 1542. In spite 
of his continued misfortune and esile from his Indian 
throne for a number of years, Humayun contriTcd to 
contribute his own quota to the culture that was bequeath¬ 
ed bv the Mughal state to India. All the members of 

*1 *7 

Babar’s family, including even the ladies, were highly 
educated and talented, Akbar’s own mother Hamida 
Banu Begam, was an amiable, pious, intelligent and fairly 
literate lady. She doted on her only son, as was natural, 
and wielded great influence over him and lived to a ripe 
old age, dying only a year before Akhar, 

Humayun was a widely read personage, a scbokr 
who was also an expert in the epistolary art and, besides, 
master of Turki, Arabic, Persian and even Hindi. He 
was a generous patron of learning and helped to build the 
nucleus of the Indo-Moslem school of painting that was 
at its zenith in the 17th century. He was versed in Mathe¬ 
matics and Astronomy; and we read that he once danced 
in delight, at the study of Akbar’s fortunate horoscope. 
Likewise, he manifested Sufic tendencies; and above all, 
he had been deeply impressed by his noble father’s secret 
will, directing him to respect the feeUngs of the Hindus 
by refraining from cow-slaughter and from the destruc¬ 
tion of temples. Tliis had tended to liberalise his views 
and inclined him to maiotam good relations with the 
Hindus of his empire and particularly the Rajputs. Also, 
Huma^im made a strenuous attempt to bring tc^ether the 
Turanis to whose race he himself belonged, and the Iranis 
who had a powerful influence over him, and taught them 
to live amicably. 

Akbar’s schooliug was not very satisfactory, as we 
learn from several contemporary accounts. It began on 
the completion of his 5th year; his first tutor was devoted 
to pigeon-flying and neglected his duties; nor was the 
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second effective; the third was a learned man; but, in spite 
of their care, the ho^ was more interested in riding horses . 
and camels, in pigeon-ft 5 Tiig and in coursing with do^. 

It may be easily accepted that, in the years when he should 
have been at school, his studies were neglected. The 
question of Akbar's illiteracy has been hotly disputed by 
historians; but as against an assumption of its reality, we 
may quote the following extract from the Akbar Ndmdh, 
of the learned, hut courtly, Abul Tarl; “J. -V, ^r.. 520: 
says: The inspired nature of His Majesty is strongly 
drawn to the composing of Hindi and Persian poetry and 
is critical and hair'splittmg in the niceties of poetic 
diction. Among books of poetry, he recites off*hand 
Maulana Rumi's Mamavi and the Diwan of and 

takes delight in their verities and beauties.^' 

II 

A study of Akbar’s religious views should take into 
account the background of cultural and religious condX'- 
tiona that prevailed not only in India, but also iu other 
countries like Persia and Central Asia, which exerted a 
deEnlte influence on the thought and action of the Mughals. 
The age of Akbar was the age of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation in F.urope and of the Mehdevi movement in 
Islam, which believed in the eagerlv expected advent of 
the Imam Mahdi at the end of the first millennium after 
the Hijra. It also saw the Ming Revival in China, when 
the new imperial capital, Peking, offered immense scope 
to architects, sculptors and painters and when Chinese 
cultural life was at its best and was marked by an admit’ 
able tone of leisurely ease and leathetic pleasure. The 
whole tendency of the higher stratum of Chinese culture 
may be summed up in a series of phrases of Ckenehi-iJu 
{died 1639) which throw a flood of light on the manners 
and customs of the Chinese upper classes and of their 

F. 61 
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proper appreciation of pictirres. “A party of con¬ 
noisseurs, A Buddhist temple, in the season of Lea, of 
bamboo shoots and oranges * . . In the midst of mountains 
and streams . . , Wlien the country is at peace . . , When 
surrounded by rare stones of beautiful tripods and vases." 

Likewise, Sufic forces were at full work and the 
Bhakti cult was in tile ascendant in India, under the 
influence of such powerful saints as Chaitanya, Tii Iasi das 
and Mira Eai. The forces of Islam which had l^een 
steadily tending towards liberalism were now at vigorous 
work in the age; and in India, in particular, the eclectic 
tendency of Hindu teachers as well as of Muslim littera¬ 
teurs, like Jayasi and Bajabji, provided a favourable soil 
for the spread of Sufism, w'hich encouraged the essentially 
Hindu idea of gttTu^shhh'iffi bhfjw, with a!! its tecbnif|ue 
of worship and veneration. Both Sufism and the Mehdevi 
movement had powerfully affected the strength of Sutini- 
orthodosy and prepared the way for new doctrines to 
germinate and spread. The jirocess of the fusion of all 
these concepts and ideas, as well as the details of new 
ritual and concepts which were in gestation, was further¬ 
ed by the unconscions attempts of Hindu saints and 
Muslim faqirs who had always apjiealed to the softer side 
of limn. The VhhhH cult, of which Akbar wms so ardent 
a follower for a number of years, is regarded as a laud- 
mark in the history of Indo-Moslem religious thought. 
Many Hindu teachers themselves supported the growing 
protests against an exclusively ritualistic cult. The poet, 
Anur Kuahm who belonged to an earlier age, was ao 
liberal and pro-Hindu in his tendencies that ho was scoffed 
at by the orthodox Muslims as a worshipi'ter of idols. 
Mir^a Alidur Rahman, Khan Khanan, the famous son of 
the powerful regent of Akbar, Bairam Khan, was the 
Misoenm of Akbar's Augustan Age and his Hindi dokas 
are comparable to the outpourings of an inspired 
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Vaisbnava aaint. He waa a good scholar of Sanskrit and 
his love poems have been held to be "specimens of a 
wonderful combination of Sanskrit and Hindi. As a 
learned writer, Prof. M. L. Roychaudhuri, haa uvell put 
it io his suggestive work, * The Din-i-Ilahi ': ■' The 
Indian atmosphere, charged with its assimilative coemio 
ideal and its Vedantic outlook was very congenial to the 
growth of the Sufi ideas, and at the same time. Islam, 
with its alisence of metaphysics, its stern rigidity, clear 
comnianda anrl emphatic taboos was favourable to the 
birth of Sufism." 

Reacting on this liberated Xndian background, was 
that of Central Asia where the pliable and never-too- 
orthodox Mughal ancestors of Akbor had freiiuently 
changed their beliefs. They had been stressing Buddhism 
in some areas, embracing Islam in certain of its for^ in 
others and retaining generally traces of their aboriginal 
cult of Shamanism. In one aiea of their far-flung 
dominions, they professed even Christianity for a time. 
Kubla Khan, the hero of Coleridge's well-known poem, 
and a descendant of Chenghiz Khan, was ‘an Akbar’ in 
liis own age, and ‘a ruler of the Chinese soil and still 
greater a ruler of the Chinese soul. To his court flocked 
Muslim divines, Buddhist Shamans and Christian Uieo- 
l(^ans and monks, as testified by the ambassador of 
Saint Louis of France who visited his capital. He is even 
said to have invented a script, a new alphabet, which 
would combine the scripts of the Chinese, the Mongols and 
the Zoroastrians. The ancestors of Akbar in the paternal 
line belonging to the Turki tribe of Timur, were marked 
by the same intellectual and cultural inquisitiveness. 
Timur is an enigmatic figure; and it has been held by 
some of his recent biographers like Harold Lamb, that the 
great conqueror was not a devout Muhammadan at heart, 
but one who followed his own ideas, and never even ac- 
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cepted an Islamic eurname. He and hia Tatar followers 
were deemed to be but half Muhammadans, by their 
neighbours and often condemned to l>e as bad as heretics 
and Pngatis, B<jth the Kbalifi of Egypt and the orthwlox 
Sultan of the Othmanlis emphatically looked upon Timur 
as a Pagan, His Mongol followers were but recently 
converted Muslims; and, they were primarily soldiers and 
only secondarily Churchmen. ‘ However, Timur always 
cherished a great and mystic regard for Muslim saints and 
darmsheg^ and showed much sympathy for the learned. 

lineal successor Babar, in whose veins also ran the 
blood of Chenghiz Khan, was both orthodox and liberal. 
Hmuayun was equally broad'ini tided and came largely 
under Shiah influences. He was specially instructed by 
Babar, on the eve of his Indian expedition, to refrain from 
destroying places of worship of any community and, in 
particular, from the slaughter of cows. As is well known, 
Sher Shah’s admioistTation was entirely Hindustani or 
Indian in tone; his dream was the ideal of a common 
Hindu-MusUm rule. 

The very impressive and suggestive advice of Babar 
to H nma ynn given on the eve of his Indian expedition, as 
taken from a manuscript in the State Library of Bhopal 
a n d quoted by Prof. Boy Choudhuri, may be well repeat¬ 
ed here. ‘*0, my Son, People of diverse religion inhabit 
India ... It, therefore behoves you that , , . You should 
not allow religious prejudice to infiuenoe your mind, and 
administer impartial justice, having regard to the 
religious susceptibilities and religious customs of all sec¬ 
tions of the people. You should, in particular, refrain from 
the slaughter of cows . . , You should never destroy 
places of worship of any community . . . The propaga¬ 
tion of Islam wlU be better carried on with the faith of 
love and obligation than with the sword of suppression.” 
(Tbe Din~i-Ilahi, p. 47.) 
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The spirit of the imperial administration under Sher 
Shah and in the very early years of Akhar was esseatiaUy 
Indian or Hindustani* It tended to make the Musulmans 
in India more Indian. The Hindu element in the Muslim 
administration had by this time become a permanent 
factor. Akbar's ^nerous nature had been expanded in 
his childhood and youth by Persian influences and by 
Shiah teachers who injected into his mind the essence of 
Persian mysticism. Even as a youth, Akbar was ac¬ 
customed to commune with nature in lonely spots; and he 
is said to have exclaimed, on one occasion, that “from the 
lack of spiritual provision for the last journey, my soul 
was seized with exceeding sorrow/' His great biographer, 
Abul Fazl, teUfl us of the innate ‘communing spirit’ of the 
Emperor and describes him as the “orient where the light 
of form and ideal dawns," For a number of years, 
indeed, Akbar indulged in Saint worship and tours of 
pilgrimage to famous tombs. In honour of Shaikh Salim 
Chishti who was the god-father of Prince Salim, .Akbar 
laid the foundation of Fatehpur Sikri, a city “as beautiful 
as a dream and as woeful as its remains." Even accord¬ 
ing to the bigoted Badanni, Akbar had been fond of enjoy¬ 
ing the company and conversation of ascetics and mystics, 
with whom he would discuss ‘the Word of God and the 
Word of the Prophet/ "His heart was full of reverence 
for Him who is the True Giver, from a feeling of thank¬ 
fulness for his past successes; he would sit many a moniLng 
alone in prayer and meditation on a large flat stone of an 
old building which lay near the palace, in a lonely spot, 
with his head bent on the chest, gathering the bliss of the 
early hours of dawn," 

III 

The memorable distiussions in the T bad at Khani of 
Akbar's Dream-city, whose construcUou was begun out of 
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purely religious motives, atn.1 of wbioli Batiauni has left 
119 so vivid an account, at first merely annoyed AJtbar, 
Tvho perceived. with dislike, the ‘Pharaoh-like’ pride of 
the learned Ulema who had been indulging in a hitter 
persecution of everything unorthodox and, in g|iecial, of 
the Mehdevi sectarians. Soon Akbar saw that these 
“Scribes and Pharisees” formed a power of their own in 
Ills kingdom. According to the learned Blochmann, the 
translator of the Ain-i-Akbari, Akbar was affected most 
deeply by the course of the discussions, which had been 
aptly termed ‘the period of quest,’ in his career of religious 
experience. Akbar had discovered several cases of cor¬ 
ruption indulged in by the qa^is and other officials, and 
of the mismanagement of affairs by the chief Sadr of the 
Empire, “Impressed with a favourable idea of the value 
of his Hindu subjects, he had resolved, when pensively 
sitting in the mornings on the solitary stone at Eatehpur- 
Sikri, to rule with an even hand, men of all cieeds in his 
dominions; but as the extreme views of the learned and 
the lawyers continually urged him to persecute instead of 
to heal, he instituted the discussions, because, believing 
himself to be in error, he thought it his duty as ruler to 
enquire.” Hence the etarting of the discossions, accord¬ 
ing to Blochmann. 

Akbar was profoundly disturbed by the diversity of 
the interpretation of the Traditions and by the conflicting 
decrees awardedi by the Sunni lawyers. He desired to 
know what the other sects of Islam had to say on these 
disputed questions; and in consequence, be admitted 
Shiahs, Mehdevis and other sectarians in Islam to the 
discussions. We are given in the nearly contemporary 
work, Dabistdii-i-Miizdhib of Mohsin Fani (translated by 
Shea and Troyer), a list of the snbjects that were dis¬ 
cussed in the Ibadat Khana. Akbar became convinced in 
due course that tlierc were “sensible men in all religions 
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and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miracuh 
0113 power among all nations.” His expanding mind was 
no longer satisfied ■within the limits of a sectarian creed. 
The Hmdat Khana which started as a Sanni assembly, 
dereloped in the next stage into a pan-Muslim gathering, 
and in the third stage of the development of Akbar’s 
mind, was thrown open to Hindus. Sikhs, Jains, 
Zoronstrians, Buddhists, Jews and Christians. Fatehpur- 
Sikri became for years the seat of the first great Parlia¬ 
ment of the Religions of the World, The memorable 
decree of 1579 which was promulgated by the Emiieror 
and to which the ITlema subacrilied, was a political docu¬ 
ment. both in the obvious meaning of its language and in 
its implications. Historians have been at pains to explain 
its significance, religious and otherwise; but, perhaps, it 
had not much of a religious import; and, as has been 
axplained by Prof. Eoyeboudhuri, it was probably a 
clever attempt to declare that the Mughal dominion in 
India regarded itself to be a separate sovereign entity and 
not in any way subordinate to the religious hegemony of 
Rum. 

While stressing on Akbar’s political appreciation of 
Hindu help, our idea of the breadth of view of Akbar is 
limited by the statement that, in spite of his social 
eclecticism and Hindu sympathies, the Emperor was 
nothing but a Muslim. "The followers of each faith, 
Parsi, Christian and Shiah, flattered themselves that they 
had converted, or nearly converted the great Mughal and 
that he had ceased to be an orthodox Muslim.” 

It was true, however, that after Islam, Zoroastrian¬ 
ism was the greatest influence on Akbar. In diseusaing 
the Jesuit evidence on the Christian forces at work in 
Akbar’s court, one should examine the motives that lay 
beliind the Emt>eror’a invitation of the Jesuit Fathers; and 
perhaps one may perceive in them a combination of both 
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poJiticat incentive and religiouH urge. This mixture of 
motives was certainly nearer the truth than “the one-sided 
statements of the jealous English contemporaries and the 
equally partial and weighted view of the Portuguese 
Missionaries.” 

rv 

The prophesies prevalent in the Islamic world, re¬ 
garding the advent of the Imam Mahdi {or the Restorer 
of the Faith), became particularly important when Islam 
entered on the tenth centnry of its first millennium; every¬ 
where there was agitation among the learned which spread 
oyen to the masses in many places. The bigoted historian 
of Akbar’s reign, Badauui, who was himself influenced hy 
Mehdevi ideas, supplies us with particulars regarding this 
movement which, according to him, originated in 
Badakshan, where it gained numerous adherents and 
created such disturbances that troops had to be sent 
agaiust its leader Sayyid Muhammad Nur Baksh, so that 
he fled to the mountains of Iraq wherein also he s]>eedily 
gained a following of 30,000 men. From Badakshan. 
Mehdevi ideas spread over Persia and India, In the 
latter country it assumed a definite form through the 
teaching of Mir Sayid Muhammad, son of Mir Sayid 
Khan of Jaunpur, who telieved that the fall of his native 
city into Sultan Bahlol Lodi’s hands was a sign that the 
latter days of the milJcnniiiTn preceding the Advent had 
actually come and declared that a voice from heaveai 
whifij>erad to him the words “Thou art the Mahdi,” Tt 
was held by many of his contomporaries that he did not 
feall)’' declare that he was himself the hlahdi; but that he 
claimed only to be the Lord of the Age. Even Sultan 
Mahmud I of Gujarat believed in the Saiyid's mission. 
He then went to Makkah, but was driven away from it. 
After some vicissitudes, he died in 1505 A.D. in Baluchis- 
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tan, where his tomb rapidly became an object of 
pilgrimage. 

There were several other claimanta to the Mahdiahip 
in India, one of whom was Shaikh Alai, a Bengali 
Mussnlman^ and another was Mian Abdullah, a disciple 
of Mir Sayid Mtihammad. The Mehdevi community 
became very powerful in Bayana; and Shaikh Alai 
contrived to charm even Sultan Islam Shah Sur who had 
originaUy resolved to put him to death aa a dangerous 
demagogue. It was now that Shaikh Mubarak, the 
learned father of Abul Fazl and Abul Fai^i, became a 
member of the sect and began to profess Mehdevi ideas. 
All the Mehdevia aimed at breaking up the strength and 
inQnence of the orthodox Sunni officials at court, at who^ 
head was Abdullah of Sultanpur, the Makdhum-ul-Mulk. 
who was a Chishti in his religious opinions and was, 
besides, one of the most distinguished among the learned 
men and saints of India. He had befen vigorously perse- 
cuting heretics and sectarians of all kinds and, in parti¬ 
cular, vented his spleen on Shaikh Mubarak, deprived 
him of his lands and forced bim to flee for his life. Shaikh 
Mubarak had to endure persecution for nearly 20 years, 
till his sons began to enjoy imperial favour and turned 
the tables on the bigoted persecutor and cleverly procured 
his banishment to Makkah. 

Islam Shah of the Sur dynasty was forced, in spite 
of his liberalism, to sentence to corporal punishment 
Shaikh Alai, when he would not recant, in order to 
preserve an appearance of anthority, though he had 
whispered into the Shaikh's ear the words—"Whisper 
into my ear that you recant and I will not trouble you." 
Shaikh Alai who was then greatly ailing, died immediate¬ 
ly of the severity of the punishment; and his body was 
ordered to bo thrown under the feet of an elephant and 
nobody was to buiy it. But, suddenly, a most destructive 
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cyclone broke forth at the time and after the storm and 
darkness had passed away^ the Shaikh's body was foimd 
literally buried among rosea and other flowers. The 
multitude prophesied, as they did on the occasion of the 
end of Sidi Mullah in the reign of Jalal-ud-Din KhUji, 
that Islam Shah would come to a speedy and tragic end 
and his house would collapse in disaster. The Makhdum- 
ul-Mulk was never popular after this event. 

All the Mehdevi leaders were men of great oratorical 
powers and swayed the minds and passions of large 
crowds. Moat of them were openly hostile to the ULama 
who dominated the government. Even Akbar could not 
stem its policy of persecution; and the Ulama continued 
it far into Akbar’s reign, though there had been an abate¬ 
ment for a short period, when Humayun's return to Delhi 
created a wholesome fear in their minds, as he was 
strongly in favour of Shi'ism and when subsequently the 
Shiah, S air am Khan, was in power as the regent for the 
youthful Akbar, Shaikh Mubarak was even recommend¬ 
ed to capital punishment by the intolerant Makhdum-ul- 
MuBc and hig colleagues, and as noticed above, he had to 
live in concealment for some time. He applied for protec¬ 
tion to Shaikh Salim Chishti, and on tie latter’s advice, 
migrated to Gujarat. At last he got an amnesty through 
the good offices of Akbar’a generous-minded foster- 
brother, Mirza Asilz K^han Kokah. Abul Faiz, the elder 
son of Shaikh Mubarak, who had already acquired some 
reputation as a poet and whose compositions had been 
favourably noticed by the Emperor was attempted to be 
seized in hie house at Agra by the governor of the city, 
who had been persuaded to do so by the Makhdum-ul- 
MuLk, lest the invitation to go to the Imperial presence 
that the Emperor had sent to him from Chitor wher« 
J^bar was then encamped, should result in the diminu- 
tioD of the Ulama’s influence, Faizi was not at first quite 
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eager to go to conrt, but had to comply when the command 
was repeated. It was only hia favourable reception by 
the Emperor that convinced bVm of the latter's goodwill, 
as well as of '*tbe blindness of his personal enemies/* 

Hia younger brother, Abul Fazh ^ho had been all 
along pursuing his studies zealously, had learnt early the 
lesson of toleration that his father’s long-drawn persecu¬ 
tion impressed on his mind \ while his remarkably nnusuai 
eaertioDs at learning enabled him to overwhelm the clique 
of the orthodox by his superior skill in argument and 
breadth of sentiment. 

Ahul Fazl's breadth of mind and outlook found a 
congenial soil for expansion, when Faizi prepared the way 
for a most favourable reception of him at court, 1574 A.D, 
Abul Fazl has, in hia own words, given a picture of his 
state of mind at the time of bis introduction to Akbar:— 
”As fortune did not at first assist me, I almost became 
selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of 
proud retirement. The number of pupils that I had 
gathered around me, served but to increase my pedantry. 
In fact, the pride of learning had made my brain drunk 
with the idea of seclusion. Happily for myself, when I 
passed the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after 
truth, and enjoyed the society of suck as are empHy* 
handed, but rich in mind and heart, my eyes were opened 
and I saw the selfishness and covetousness of the so-called 
learned. The advice of my father with difficulty kept me 
back from outbreaks of folly; my mind had no rest, and 
my heart felt itself drawn to the sages of Mongolia or to 
the hermits on Lebanon; 1 longed for interviews with the 
lamas of Tibet or with the padris of Portugal, and I would 
gladly sit with the priests of the Parsis and the learned 
of the Zendaresta, 1 was sick of the learned of my own 
land. My brother and other relatives then advised me to 
attend the court, hoping that I would find in the Emperor 
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a leader to the sublime world of thought. In vain did I 
at first resist their admonitions. Happy^ indeed, am I 
now that X have found in my sovereign, a guide to the world 
of action, and a comforter in lonely retirement; in him 
I meet my longing after faith and niy desire to do ray ap¬ 
pointed work in the world; he is the orient where the light 
of form and ideal dawns; and it is he who has taught me 
that the work of the world, multifarious os it is, may yet 
harmonize with the spiritual unity of truth. I wna thus 
presented at Court. As I had no worldly treasures to Lay 
at the feet of His Majesty, I wrote a commentary to the 
A yat-ui-Karsi and presented it when the Emperor was at 
Agrah. I was favourably received, and His Majesty 
graciously accepted my offering." 

Akbar gradually turned awaj’ from the bigoted leaders 
of the Ulama whose personal interests had been affected 
by some of his ad m i nis trative reforms. They were serious* 
ly upset when he allowed the Shiahs to attend meetings 
at the Ibadat KJmna, and positively roused into furj' when 
it was thrown open to non-Muslims. Their implication 
in the rebellion of Bengal was another great provocation 
to the Emperor, who resolved to abolish the office of the 
Imperial Sadr, cut down many charitable endowments, 
and dismissed many qazis. It is held by many writers 
that if Akbar was driven away from the Sunni fold, it 
was not so much his fault; on the other hand it was more 
the fault of the Sunnis themselves, who could not under¬ 
stand the Emperor's liberal tendencies, nor the eclecUo 
movements of the age, nor even the Sufi ideas at work in 
many people's minds, 


V 

Hindu influences at the court of Akbar were verv 
largely encouraged by Akbar’s conviction that Hindu 
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loyalty shonld be rewarded aa against the stubborn 
defifuice often displayed by the Pathan and Turki elements. 
He had early experimented upon the abolition of the 
Jaziya; and he lioldly recognised Hindn merit wherever 
it could be fonnd, being of the opinion that the right man 
should always be put in the right place. Mr, Eoy- 
choudhuri has eloquently put this idea in the following 
passage:—^"He unhesitatingly chose Rajput princes as hia 
generals and raised Tansen (originally a Hindu) to be the 
first musician of the court. Daswa Nathf son of a Kahar 
(palanquin-bearer), was appointed the first painter of his 
court: Mahadev became the first physician and Chanflrasea 
the first surgeon. Hia court was full of the learned 
Hindus like Madhu Saraswati and Bam Tirtha, Amongst 
the famous Hine Jewels of his court, no less than four 
were Hindus. The greatness of the Indian Timurid 
Empire, in whatever direction we take it—art, literature, 
music, sculpture, painting, oi^anisation, government and 
army'—^was as much duo to the Hindu contributiou as to 
the imperial patronage. But the orthodox section of the 
state Mullas could not and did not like the idea of equal 
treatment between the believers and the non-believers,” 
Faizi translated the Yoga Vasishta, the Lildvati and 
the Nala-Dfif^yanti; Haji Ibrahim Sarhindi translated 
the Atharm Veda and ilulla Sheri took up the 
for his share. Similar work on the great 
epics, the Ramayana and the Makabharata, were entrust¬ 
ed to groups of scholars. Akhar invited many learned 
Hindus to his court, and we find mention made of Madhu 
Saraswati, Madliusudan, Narayanan Misra, Hamodara 
Bhatta, Ramatlrtha, Naraainga, Paramindra and Aditya, 
all of whom were in the rank of first class scholars, 
according to Abul Fazl. Besides them we find others of a 
lesser rank, like Ramabhadra, Jadrup Narayan, Madhu- 
bhaita, Sribhatta, Vasudeva Misra, Vidya Nivas, 
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Gopinath and Eli agi rath Bhattacharj’a, Most of these 
were listed in the fourth class, comprising men such, as 
knew philosophy; and four of them are inclnded in the 
lists preserved in the Ain, in the class of doctors und 
physicians. The Tahaqat-i-A kbari mentions a few Hindu 
doctors of distinction, who lived during Ahhar’s reign, 
Like Chandra Sen who was an excellent surgeon, Akbar’s 
connection with the great saints of the age like Mahatma 
Tulasidas, Dadu and Sur Dae, is preserved, even at the 
present day, in a number of stories and incidents. Accord¬ 
ing to Badaoni, one Purushottam was commissioned by 
the Emperor to draw up a list of technical and other 
terms; and another Brahman, named Devi, who was one 
of the interpreters of the Mahabharata, used to instruct 
the Emperor daily at night in the secrets and legends of 
Hinduism. The famous Rajah Birbal, the Kavi Rai of 
the Empire, tried to persuade bis master into worshipping 
the Sun and the Fire; and on account of his influence with 
his master, he received any number of opprobrious epithets 
from Badaoni's pen. Akbar's Rajput wives and other 
Hindu women in the hatem were allowed a great amount 
of latitude in the practice of their religtous rites, subject 
to a few rules. 

The Zoroastrians were invited from Navsari to the 
Ibadat Khana, in its third or cosmopolitaji stage of evolu¬ 
tion; and Dastur Meharji Bana of Navsari initiated the 
Emperor into the ordinances, and ceremonies of the Parsi 
creed. Akbar was also said to have come under th© 
influence of a Persian Zoroastrian, by name Ardeahir. 
Jain scholars had also their own share in this matter, and 
Akbar got the learned monk, Hira Vijaya, and two 
companions of his, from Gujarat. According lo Abul 
Fazl, Akbar was taught by the Jain Sadhu the righteous¬ 
ness of A himsa. Hira Vijaya was given the title of Jagad 
(jTiru, and the Emperor read the ^jtiyu^ahasraiidma 
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fttong with Bhanu Chandra, a Jain muni that ac¬ 
companied Hira Vijaya. 

The Emperor's kindness and generosity to the Sikh 
gurus of his age, Amardas, Ramdas and Arjun Singh, are 
well known. Buddhistic lamfts might possibly have been 
brought to his court to share in the discussions in the 
Ibadat Khana; and proofs have been given of such parti¬ 
cipation, The Jews had their own share as well, because 
Mohsin Fani, in his work, the *Dnhisifiit,* records the part 
played by a Jew in the midst of a debate between a Shiah 
and a Sunni. The Christimn missions that visited Akbar’s 
court have been elaborately described by Vincent Smith, 
C. H. Payne and E. D. Maclagan and other scholars; and 
we read of three dehnite missions that worked at the 
court. Of these the first under Father Rudalf Aquaviva 
and Father Monserrate fared much better than the 
missions that had proceeded to earlier Mongol rulers, like 
Chenghiz Khan and Kublai Khan. They contrived to 
secure permission to make converts and build churches 
and hospitals and to raise the prestige of the Portuguese 
power. The second was comparatively unfruitful; and the 
third, which has been well described by Maclagan, had a 
fairly long stay with the court. They had hoped to effect 
the conversion of Akbar; but it was as far off as ever. 

VI 

The new cult of the Din-i-Ilahi that has been so pro¬ 
minent a feajture in the treatment of the religious side of 
Akbar’s life may be best summarised as being an undefined 
religion. The author of the Da^htdn tells us that the 
faith was propounded in ten virtues, though it was ac¬ 
companied by a number of rituals and practices, the inter- 
pretatioD of the exact significance of which is rather 
difficult, particula(rly in the matter of the formulae 
'^There is no God but God, and Akbar is His repreeenta- 
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tive,” The ten virtues propounded were aa follows:— 
fl) Liberality and beneficence, (2) Porgiveness of the 
evil-doer and repulsion of anger with mildness. (3) Abstin¬ 
ence from worldly desires, (4) Care of freedom from 
the honds of worldly existence and violence as well as 
accumulating precious stores for the future real and 
perpetual world, (5) Wisdom and devotion in the fre¬ 
quent meditation on the consequences of actions. 
(6) Strength of dexterous pjttdcnce in the desire of 
marvellous actions. (7) Soft voice, gentle words, pleas¬ 
ing speeches for every body. (8) Good treaitment with 
brethren, so that their will may have the precedence to 
our own. (9) A perfect alienation from creatures and 
a perfect attachment to the Supreme Being. (10) Dedi¬ 
cation of soul in the love of God and union with God the 
preserver of all (Roychoudhuri). 

Opinion seems to hold that the Din-i-Ilahi was a mere 
Sufi order with its own formula in which ail the principles 
enunciated are to be found in the Quran and in the 
practice of contemporary Sufis. Its influence was but 
little and soon decayed after the death of the great 
Emperor. 

Abul Fazl has been charged with having led the mind 
of his Master away from Islam and the Prophet, by the 
groat majority of writers. But Blochmann remarks, 
with great justice, that "Abul Fad also led his sovereign 
to a true appreciation of his duties, and from the moment 
that he entered Court, the problem of successfully ruling 
over mixed races, which Islam in but few othei’ countries 
had to solve, was carefully considered, and the poUcy of 
toleration was the result. If Akbar felt the naceasity of 
this new law, Abul Fazl enunciated it and fought for it 
with his pen, and if the Khan Khanans gained the 
victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the 
foreign rule; and whilst Akbar's apcstacy from Islam is 
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flU but forgotten, no emperor of the Mughal dynasty 
come nearer to the ideal of a father of the people than he. 

The courtiers of Akbar attributed bis deviation from 
Islam solely to Faizi and Abul Fazl; and the poet, TJrfi of 
Shiraz, in an ode of hie, makes a, aly allusion to this 
belief about the brothers, “0 Prophet, protect the 
Joseph of my soul (».e., my soul) from the harm of the 
brothers] for they arc ungenerous and envious, and deceive 
me like evil spirits and lead me wolf-like to the well (of 
unbelief).” 

‘‘The 'Durar ul Manshur/ a modern Tazkirah by 
Muhammad ’Askari Husaini of Bilgram, selects the 
following inscription written by ’Abul Fazl for a temple 
in Kashmir, as a specimen of his composition and of bis 
religious belief and it has been accepted as Iwlng his own 
composition. TJnlike the trend of prevailing opinion, 
Abul Fazl had a very high opinion of the Brahmans of 
Kashmir. He thus wrote of them in the fourth book of 
liis Ain “The best people in Kashmir are the Brahmans. 
Although they have not yet freed themselvra from the 
fetters of blind belief and adherence to custom, they yet 
worship GkMl without affectation. They do not sneer at 
people of other religions, utter no desires, and do not run 
after lucre. They plant fruit trees and thus contribute 
to the welfare of their fellow-creatures. They abstain 
from meat, and live in celibacy. There are about two 
thousand of them in Kashmir.” 

The inscription above-mentioned has been thus 
translated by Blochmann; and the temple was, appro¬ 
priately enough, erected for the purpose of uniting 
together the hearts of the Unitarians in Hindustan, 
especially those of “His worshippers that live in the 
province of Kashmir; 

‘0 God, in everj' temple I see people that seek Thee, 
and in every language I hear spoken, people praise Thee I 
F.63 
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Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 

Each religion says, ‘Thou art one, without equal.' 

If it be a Mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, 
and if it be a Christian Church, people ring the bell from 
love to Thee, 

Soroetiines I frequent the Christian cloister, and 
sometimes the Mosque, 

But it is Thou whom 1 search from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealings with either here^ or 
orthodoxyi for neither of them stands behind the screen 
of Thy truth. 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox. 

But the dust of the rose-petal belongs to the heart of 
the perfume-seller.’ 

This is the best expression of the significance of 
Akbar’s liberal age. 


IDMI ME SAMDHAYA BHASITAM 

BY 

Dr. E. J. Thomas, M.A., DXitt. 

The pi^ctioe of paronomasia, isakroJitif or the use of 
words in more than one sense doubtless goes back to a 
very early stage of language, and seems to have become 
established in several directions long before we have any 
literary evidence for it. It appears in the form of the 
oracle or the riddle, or a.s the point or theme of a folk¬ 
tale, as in Sonmdeva's story in the of 

the queen who said modakaih (i/id ud^tkaih) to her con- 
sort, when she did not wish to be splashed with water, 
and the king thought she was asking for sweetmeats 
(modaka). Its everyday use in the form of a pun was 
vigorously denounced by Dr. Johnson, but his objection 
does not apply when each of the double senses has its 
legitimate application, as in the cane of the poor old m^ 
who was asked to praise Hari, which he did by desiTib- 
ing his old robe : 

Afiantagunusamyiiktam saknsraksam jiurStimam 
ddyantarahitam vauide niadvastTasadf.4ajn Harim.^ 

"I praise Hari, who is like my dress with infinite strands 
(gupas), with a thousand holes (eyes), ancient, and with- 
out beginning or end." 

Such a mode of expression easily passes into the 
riddle, when the real meaning is deliberately hidden and 
left to be discovered by the hearer’s ingenuity. There 
are riddles in the Rig-veda, though they do not depend 
on the intentional use of words in two senses. 


1 Qi^oa in Ind. Ant., 1S91, p. 2112. 
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The HiiddhUis appear to have adopted the geoeral 
literary use of va/irokti, and to have applied it to a means 
of enforcing souie moral or doctrinal truth. In this way 
the real meaning beci^mes all the more impressive when 
it is discovered. In Dhdmmftptala 97 we read : 


Assdddho dkdtunnu ea stiTtdkicchfdo ca yo narOf 
fiaiavaka-ffo rantsso^ m ve ntfamiipoHso. 


At first this appears to mean that the man who is 
without faith, who is ungrateful, and a cutter of allian¬ 
ces, a destroyer of opportunities (for them) and an eater 
of vomit, is a supreme man, the real sense being a des¬ 
cription of the arhat, as being without faith (because he 
has passed beyond mere faith to actual realization), who 
knows the unmade {akata, i.e., Nirvaim), who has cut off 
his connexions (vrith worldly existence), who has destroy¬ 
ed the opportunity (for them), and has ejected his desires. 
Such an expression is said to Ije sfmdhaya hh5.ntam. 
This phrase is common in hfahayinn works, hut it occurs 
also in Pali, where it seems to mean merely ‘spoken with 
reference to. But when it was applied to enigmatic ex¬ 
pressions it is easy to see how it developed the sense of 
spoken with a special or hidden meaning/ The phrase 
has been discussed in the valuable papers by Vidhu- 
shekhara Bhattaeliarj^a Shastri in 1 ,H.Q. 1928, pp, 287 if, 
and Dr. P. G. Bagchi, I.H.Q. 1930, pp, 139 ff. Dr. 
Bagchi has well brought out the mistakes in its modern 
Bengali use due to a lack of knowledge of its real history. 

In the ^"wjTi^'paTQ.tiiita there is a whole 

series of such expressions, where the speaker, Maflju^Sri, 
says of them, idam samdhuya tadami^ He also uses one 


= lbi8 PrajBiylraTinitq wm puhlislied bv 0. Tucci in tbe 
^emoirs of tbe AcraflemiA Naaionolt 6n llincei, Roiufl, 1923, 
aod perhaps for that reason is not so well known as sorce of tbs 
Ollier recension a of tbe Prajnapiiniiiuti. The chief speaker 
throughout IS Manjulrl. and though this feature not awm^to 
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word identical with one of those in the above Dhp» pas¬ 
sage, T^je believing monk, he says, is not worthy of being 
Ijelieved or supported, ^raddho bhik&uT natkati ^T^ddha- 
di^yam paribhoktaTyam^ the reason being that such a monk 
is not a kfnusra^a arhftt, as he has not reached the state 
of full knowlcfdge and become airaddha. The arhat, says 
MaAjusrI, is also ffnwttirno&ftoyrt, not in the sense of 
‘having the fear that he has not crossed over,’ but ‘not 
having any fear about having crossed over/ There is the 
same ambiguity about the place of the negative in anutpi- 
nn^ksantika, and Malijn^ri says it means, yena , . 
itfi dMffno notpaditah. 

The most striking of the statements is one which 
appeals to contradict a fundamental doctrine of Bud¬ 
dhism, where he says that one who wishes to seek the 
Tathagula should seek the atman, and further that the 
word *atman' is a name of Buddha, dtmetl * . . baddha- 
styfidtad adhitacanam. “As the Itman through its ex¬ 
tremeness {atyantata) is not known, not perceived, so too 
is the Buddha; as the atman is not to be expressed by any 
thing {dharma), so the Buddha is indicated as not rec¬ 
koned to exist anywhere.” Neither the atman nor the 
Buddha exists as a dliarma, a thing of object perceptible 
to the senses. The Buddha is tathata, paTarnmU, 
ultimate reaUty of an entirely different kind from the so 
called reality apprehended by the senses, which in the true 


jsense is Toid, 

Saradvatiputra thereupon observes to the Lord that 
Maijusri does not teach so that bodbisattvas who are at 
the beginning of their career {fidikarmika) can understand- 

This elaborate type of riddle has doubtless developed 
out of the older and simpler kind, in which the object 

indicate an early date, yet it u free from the verbose repetitiona 
fouod ia flome of the others, and coo tains other featores which 
ioint to on early dote. The only MS. ie 
versity Librory, and is anfortuoately slightly defective. 
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Dieant ia described in obscure terms. There is an example 
of this widespread type in the Book of judges, where 
Samson proposes a riddle to the Philistines: ‘'Uut of the 
eater canie forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
Bweetness.” The ‘eater’ was a lion which Saiuaon had 
killed, and in the dried up body of which he afterwards 
found honeycomb. When the solution was discoveied by 
the Philistiues through the help of Samson’s wife Samson 
replied with a riddling answer, 'Tf ye had not plomed 
with my heifer, ye had not found out my riddle." 

There are some riddles of this kind in the Rig-veda 
and Atharva-veda, especially the famous hymn to V|o 
(R.V. X, 125, A.V. IV, 30). There VaC is never named, 
ajid we are dependent on tradition for the interpretation, 
A hymn to the \i^ve devas (R.V. VIII, 29) descriljes a 
number of gods, none of whom is named. The first is 
said to be “tawny, of changing form, beautiful, young; 
with golden raiment be decks himself,” evidently a descrip¬ 
tion of Soma. 

The Dhammapada itself has two versions of a riddle 
of this kind {294, 295) ; Mato ram. ‘pitaram Aatitva, raj&io 
dve ca Hattiye, mftham ssnucaram haatPa, amigho gaU 
brahniano. According to the commentary the meaning is, 
having slain mother {tQuha, craving) and father (rtssmt- 
tuano the idea of self) and two k^triya kings (the heresy 
of sas-i*ata, etemality, and of uccheda, annihilation) along 
with their country {the twelve sgataiuis, i.e., the whole 
world of sense-experience) the brahmin (arahat) goes free 
from pain.” 

All this, however, touches merely the fringe of a 
wide subject of Indian folklore and culture. 


SRICASDRA AND HIS APABHRAlilSA 
KATHAKOSA 


BT 

Prof. A. N. Dpadhye, M.A., D.Litt., 
Riijaram College^ Kolhapur. 


[1. Fittrlii-r AcquaintHnpe,—2. The Descrihed —3, The 

Authiir. liw Genealogy aaJ Contemparanea.^- SriMmlra» 
Date.—&. The Apahkraiii^fl Kathako^a, its Source and Basts,*- 
fi. Cnmparipon with nariwuii's Ka;Hliko^a and Beinarics on their 

Mutual Ttelation.] 

1. Sricandi-a’s Kathakosa in Apablirarii^ bas been 
already introduced to the etudenta of Indian literature;’ 
but the details that bate come to light are msufficient, and 
some of the views already expreeaed require modification. 
My friend Prof. Hiralalaji Jain, who annonnced ita dis- 
coverj' some fifteen years back, has kindly placed at my 
disposal the Karanja Ms, which is the only known Ms. of 
this Apabhramsa work. 

2. It is a paper Ms., meamring 14.5x5.75 inches 
and containing 173 folios written on both the sides, the 
first page of the first folio being blank. There are some 
fifteen lines on a page, and eacb line contains about o5 to 
60 letters. It is wTitten in uniform Devansgari hand, the 
ink being black and the numbers of Kadavakas on a few 
opening pages lieing rubbed with red chalk. The paper 
has fatally absorbed the ink, and the written portion of 
most of the folios (excepting the last 40 or so which are 
intact) is brittle and l>roken too here and there. It has 


icatalofrae of Saiiflkrit aad Prikrii ^1“ 

PtovTOL-efl and B^^rar by Hirulal, 1926, pp. - 

Ti.'lO 726—2T* Hirolal Jaina; Apflbhraib^a Xiiteratnre, Allahabad 

I. PP. WW.n.iU= A H»t.TT .t 

Indian Liierature, II, p. 543 . 

lOW 
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to be handled veiy carefully. It belongs to the Bala- 
tkaragana Jaina Mandira, Karanja, and it is labelled 
*A No. 79, Kathiko^a Magadh!.' According to the clos¬ 
ing Lekbaka-pra^sti, this Ms. was copied at Surat in 
Samvat 1787 (-57=; 1730 a.d,). It was written at the in¬ 
stance of Devendrakirti, the successor of Dhannacandra- 
deva, the Bbattgraka of Ksrailja {KSpytiranfakti'^ra^-vdsi- 
bka^tafO'ka), of K-undakundEnyaya, Balatkiragana, Saraa- 
vatlgaccba and Mulasamgha, The coat of copying was 
defrayed indirectly bj- the nun Pasamati 
Pdsfiinati-pfirok.^-d^tta-riftetia). It is interesting to no^ 
that the KaraAji Bbatt^arakas called themselves Malaya- 
kheda-simbasanadbi^vara, indicating therebj* that the 
Bhattarakas of Karanja had some connection wit-b the 
spiritual line of monks at Manyakheta, the present 
Malakbed in the Nizam State, 

3. In all there are 53 Sathdbis in this Ko^a, and the 
first Saitulhl is thus concluded. 

■ram ‘flfd'WR'r srfenTtif mw fwii 
The colophon of the last canto runs thus; 

>mRJrdt1 fkfs o{^ i 

The colophons make it dear that the work is called Kalha- 
kosa and its author is Sricandra who was a monk. 

Immediately after the colophon of the last canto, the 
author adds a pretty long PrasSasti in Sanskrit which gives 
some important information about his contemporaries and 
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about his spiritual genealogy. As it is already printed,^ 

1 shall just simunarise its contents which haTe a direct 
bearing on the problem of the date of this work. It is 
true that the Pra^aati of an Apabbraaii^a work is written 
in Sanskrit, bat that should not raise any doubt about its 
genuineness, firicandra specifically gives the names of his 
predecessors and refers to himself in the first person {verse 
No. 20). The Pra^asti clearly falls into two divisions: 
yei-ses 1—10 describe the family with which the composi¬ 
tion or ceremonious reading of this Kathako^a was 
connected, and verses 11—22 give details about grTcandra’s 
spiritual ancestors and glorify the present text. 

In the country of Surastha {perhaps a haok-formation 
of Soratha, Sk. ISaura^tra), in the town of Anahillapara 
{modern Anavada. 3 roit^ from Pa tan in Gujarat), there 
was one Saijana, of the PrSgvata family, who was a legal 
adviser {dhnrmUftiMitmfja ^osthikah) of king Mularija. 

BTe had a virtuous and generous son, Krsna by name, whose 
sister was Jayati and whose wife was Rsnu. By bis ' 
wife Rgnu, Kr?na had three sons; B!j3 (-pala), 
Sahanapala^ and Sadhadeva, and four daughters: Sirf. 

SrngSradevT, Sundu and Sokhu. Snndaki (i.e., Sundu) 
was much devoted to Jaina-dharma, It is by the sons and 
daughters (sfrataaenu) of KrOTa that this Rathsko^ was 
got explained for their spiritual benefit. 

In the Kundakundanvaya, there was a great monk 
SrikTrti who was an embodiment of religion itself. His 
successor was SrutakTrfci. After him came Sahasrakirti 
{iato gm&kfifal klrti (A) SaKasroTmjfado 'pnf) who was 
learned and well-versed in various Sastras, who was far- 
famed, who was gifted with exegetical and poetic merits, 

sThis h&H liceo already printed in tbe cstalogae referred 
abore. 

* It ia iaterestiDg to note that some of th^ nanie^ are Pra- 
kritic. 

F.64 
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who was worshipped by various kings such aa Gangeya 
(^deva) and Bhojadeva {Uoiigeya-Bhojar^evadusamastar 
nrjta-i^mgaraih 'pujitotkTsta-'padaravindo), and who made 
the pious people happy hy his instructions. His pupLl 
was that fomous Viryacandra. His pupil is SrTcandra 
who is sensible and learned {^ivfka-TpasaHr vidvatt), and 
who composed this Kathgko^a, at the request- of pious 
people, after grasping the work of a p^rvdcaTyftt i e-. some 
earlier saint-author. He requests the wiser to correct him 
and to exfuse him, if there have been any errors; and final¬ 
ly he prays that his Kathakosa should live long. 

It appears that ^ricandra might have lived somewhere 
near Anahillapura. He is silent about his date, hut re¬ 
asonable limita can bo put to his age in the light of the 
age of his contemporaries some of whom are well-known 
and who may be thus arranged in three columns : 

f^rtcRhdrB's Line Bo^sl coDtcmper&Hefi 8fiijaiia''rt Linf 
!■ ^rtklrti 

2. Srutakirti Malarijn ^— 1, Saijiiia 

19b I-96) 

3. fiaha^raklrti^— (O^ngeysdeva 2. Kr^ua 

(roughly c, {o, 1015-40) 

iOKMO) (BhnjadevH 

(Cr lOlS-Bu) 

4. Vrryacandra 3 . Three soas 

6, gncandra dmughter*. 

4, As to the date of Srlcandra. Prof. Hiralal re¬ 
marks . History tells us that there have been two kings 
of this name [i,e, Miilaraja] in the Chaltikya line of 
,Anhillva(l. The first was the founder of the dynasty and 
reigned from A,D, 941 (9fil 1) to 096. and the second, who 
was the tenth in the line, sat on the throne in 1176 A,D, 
and ruled only for two years. Our author flourished about 
the time of one of these kings, probably of the first’. But 
we may study the Pra.<asti and the above table more care^ 
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fulij. The most important fact noted by the Pra^astJ is 
that Sahasrakirti was honoured by Gshgeyadeva and 
Bhojadeva who are nndoubtedly the kings of those names 
from the Kalaehuri dynasty of Cedi and the Paramara 
dynasty of Maiwa,* According to the eTidenoe available, 
they were not only odd temporaries for some years, but had 
also come into conflict with each other. Probable periods, 
namely, c. 1015—1040 and 1018—1000 (or 1010—1055) are 
assigned resjiectively to Gahgeya and Bhoja; so roughly 
speaking Sahasiakirti must have been alive in A.D. 1020— 
40; and our Siicandra is the grand-pupil of Sahasrakirti. 
Looking at the third column, Sajjana waa a contemporary 
of Mularaja of Anahillapura who is to be identified with 
Mularaja I (A.B. 961—996) of the Chalukya dj-nasty of 
Gujarat, in view of the facta that Srioandra refers not 
only to Sajjana’s son Krsna but also to his grand-sons and 
grand-daughters who appear to be auffieieutly gtown up 
when this Kathako^a was composed. Sajjana might 
have been a senior contemporary of Sahasrakirti, These 
considerations lead us to the conclusion that ferlcandra 
composed this Kathako^ some time in the last quarter of 
the 11th century A.D. 

(5) This Kathakoia is written in Apabhram^ 
with varied metres and interspersed with quotations in 
other Prakrits and in Sanskrit. The number of Samdhis 
does not correspond to the number of stories which can 
be ascertained only when the text is prepared for the 
press. Roughly, however, Sricandra's Ko^a has nearly 
the same number of tales as found in the Kathakosa of 
Harisena which gives some 15T stories. &3ome of the 
stories in gricandra’s Ko^ are vivisected by the Samdhi 
division t for insUmce, the 12th Samdhi is completed just 


* SToith: Earlv History of India, 3r<l cd. (Oxford 19 U), pp. 
392 395* H. C. Roy: The Dj-tmitic Eistory of Northern India 
(Calcutta 1936)', Vol. II. pp. ‘T74, 866, 
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in the middle of the stoiy that is being narrated. In the 
follovring lines, he speaks of the Kathiko^a of some early 
poet-saints: 

srnj fqi pr i III p(f I 

^ ^ Ti^'p; #1 57 ^ *nTPTf»T 11 

^ ffT73 itffiT TfnrS? 

*r|fT^ 3riTJif5 JTfI 
Sf %T^ ^ 

Cf? 1^ WT'rl If 

In the opening Kadavakas the author broods over 
the fleeting charanter of worldly life and its temptations. 
He modestly says that he does not know much, but it ia 
his deep devotion towards i-eligion that induced him to 
undertake this difficult task of composing Kathriko^a on 
which the gifted saint-poets of yore had tried their hand. 
He gives important olue about the sonroc or the literary 
basis of his Ko^ in the following lines: 

inr^Tfr 7^7%? 1 

fir^fv -qrfgrff ^ ^ 1 

nf tfV 1 

iirqwir^l q;'FiTnf<ir'ji ^nnw*! 5^0 1 

^ fTfS Sjf^ tPiPnn>I7 I 

TTJRir irrara^r y>r ^ffir ^T 7 1 

*RTT—^ IJI^^) 

arv ^fhr Tfr? w 

^ snifw frtw I 

Rr? Fq^uf THfh 7 ^fitTmil 

The author is annoancing almost in the manner of 

“I hiTe followed the ncBdiiiga uf the MS. in relainiun n. 
These extructs are <(UOted with a few minor eorreetions. 
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PuTiUias that the Kathakosa has descended from Jinen- 
dra, i.e., MahiTlra, to Gamdhara and through Gaua- 
dhara to Srenika; ^iTakoti-muJimdra narrated it in the 
present age; the PaAcamaksla; and from teacher to 
teacher (f^uru-kramena) it has reached Sricandra who ia 
narrating it here, Tim githas of Mularsdhani, whose 
study paves the path of heaven and liberationi cx>ntain so 
many nice and interesting stories. Sricandra would first 
interpret the githls and then give the stories connected 
with them. Without the proper context, nothing would 
he intelligible i it is necessaiy, therefore, that the stories 
should be given only after the gathas are explained. A 
painting presupposes a wall; so also the narration of a 
story must be preceded by an understanding of the gatha 
on which the story is baaed. Taking the second line by 
itself, one would be tempted to suggest that some Kaths- 
ko^ was composed by Sivakotj; but reading the whole 
Kadavaka tf^ther, we would not be justified in attribut¬ 
ing any work like that to Sivakoti. The knowledge of 
Kathakosa was possessed by Sivakoti who conse<juently 
has referred to many stories in the gathas of his Mulars- 
dhana, or as it is popularly called, the Bhagavati Ara- 
dhaua.® To begin wi^, Sricandra explains its first two 
gathas; and on the secotid one he gives the tales of Bhara^ 
ta, etc. in Apabhram^. Thus it is plain that he gives 
stories associated with the gathas of Mularadhans of 
givirya or Sivakoti. He picks up only those gathas on 
which the stories are to be illustrated, explains their 
literal meaning in Sanskrit, and then gives short and long 
tales in Apabhram&. Possibly he complains against his 
predecessors that they did not give these gathas, but 

* For detaiU alwnt the Bhaffavatl Aridbual anil Katha- 
koiaa connected with it, see my Intro, to the Brhat Katbako^a of 
Mariae^, in dm Singhi Jaina ^riea, which ia in the press. Some 
tif thisBD ooncluaioijs ate being paflsinglj touebed in that Intro, also. 
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narrated only the storiea; in a way his is a commendable 
prckcedure, but unluckily he has not quoted those gathas 
upto the end. As far as p, 68 of the Ms. (say roughly 
20 Samdhift), the gathss are regularly given and explain¬ 
ed at the beginning of every story; but as we approach 
the close of the work, we find that the procedure of 
giving gathas is neglected, and sometime Apabhramla 
verses are put instead. The ^thas, as given by Sricandra, 
show interesting dialectal variants which deserve to be 
used in building a critical text of the Bha. A. 

(6) Among the Kathakosas of Harisena, Prabha- 
candra and Nemidatta, the stories from which are based 
on the gathas of the Bhagavati Aradhana, it is with 
Harisena's text that Sricandra’s Ko& is closely related; 
and the results of their comparative study are quite in¬ 
teresting. The Mg. being vety closely written and there 
being no indication to divide the different stories, it is 
very difficult to compare its contents with any other work. 

I tried to read these two texts side by side; and I am 
struck by the remarkable agreement in the sequence of 
stories adopted by both of them. Whenever the stories 
are common aud their number is pretty large—the basic 
contents are hereby identical In both. When the con¬ 
tents are alike, we come across identical words and ex¬ 
pressions. Harisena is more exhaustive in giving details 
about pre-births and after births, and sub-stories. Al¬ 
most in every case gricandra^s tales look like summaries 
of those given by Harisena. Srieaudra does not speclhcal- 
ly mention the sources used by him; but the above points 
make it highly probable that he might have used Hari- 
^;ias Knthiko^a (HK) as one of his main sources. For 
such a conclusion, we have some circumstantial evidence: 
Sricandra’s Kathskoj^ (SK) is assigned to the Inst quarter 
of nth century, while Harisena had finished his Kothi- 
korfa much earlier, i.e,, in a.D. 931-32. Srlcandra 
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plainly says that Kathikosa was composed by many monk- 
poets in the past and that lie used the work of a Purvi- 
carya. It appears that he has in view some predecessors 
who gave only the stories without noting the relevant 
gathfis of the Phagavatl Ar&dhani, and this suits very 
well with UK winch gives merely the stories without any 
ggthas. Srleandra omits, at times silently and at times 
with specific remarks, some of the stories found, accord¬ 
ing to corresponding serjuenco, in the Kathsko^a of 
Hari^na. 1 have not been able to detect in SK 
the stories corresponding to Nos. 73, 79, 83-1, 90, 
102’9, 107, 123, 125 and 149 of HK.^ With regard to 
No, 73 firicandra plainly says that Tadodhara^s tale is too 
well known to be given (atr^rthe Yafodk(irakk^gn<im 
kathyate, suprasiddkatvan va Hkhitam, p. 99a); and with 
regard to Nos. 83-4, he says that the stories of Bhirata 
and RamHya^a are endless {Bhdraha-liamSyctnai annntdi, 
p. 111). There is no doubt that these stories were pre¬ 
sent in his sources, otherwise such remarks become mean¬ 
ingless, I do not find smy such explanation for omitting 
other Nos., nor is it possible to gauge the reason of his 
omission. 

There are a few other considerations which indicate 
that Sricandra might have used, in addition to the 
Kathakosa of Harise^ia, some more sonrces including per¬ 
haps some commentaries on the Bha. A r ad hang. From 
the Kathako^e of Prabhacandra and Nemidatta it ap¬ 
pears that some tales were connected with the second 
gaths of Bha. Arsdhana, but that gatha is passed over 
by Hari^ena, gricandra, however, illustrates Uddyo- 
tana {both Inukikn and lokottara) referred to in that 
gatha by the stories of Bharata and ditasatru for which 

^ Tteae are truni the cd. the Kathakosa ot HatUeftR 
mot^ above. 
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Hari^ua gives no counterparts.* SK and HK show im¬ 
portant phonetic differences in some of the proper names; 
and these are impossible if SK was solely indebted to HK. 
SK has Jasahara (p. 5) Vissambara (ibidem), Donimanta 
(p. 44) and Kuccavara (p. VIS) for which HK has Ya&j- 
ratha, Vi^mdhara (No. 5), Tonimam (No, 54) and Kupa- 
kara (No, 95) respectively. Then we may compare some 
of the quotations found in SK and HK in different con¬ 
texts : 

1. HK, 54, 17-18: 

rprr =5^^— 

fhfiT 

‘tsiaf 5 mfwii 

SK, p. 45: 

3^ ^— 

frwT F^irewT 
f?pTa#T wifhar ii 

^ ar ( 

'JmbTfiiT? II 

2. HK, 57. 518-19; 

«in r < TH qwr aw I 

^TU'raiawtaa aar maavr ii 
aar ^ wo Tfei 

<i»^n^awai ar: aia fawlwii 
SK. p. 75; 
gaa a— 

a r^ raia aar ^ aw mwftr wda; t 
mat «naaw rawaii 

* 1 huTe prepared a table of gathaa and tbeir eorredpondeai^o 
with v&rioue stories ia the Katbako4as of Htiri^u. dru’sndra, 
Frtthbocnndra and Nemidatta; aad it ’Waald be included in my 
Intro, noted above. 
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^— 

qm iTff ?tt: sfrrffT i 

^IT>fr TTT 

3. HK. 143, 37, (39): 

;mTF!T^ '^1 

©mn^r ^ wn ^#^ii 
SK, p. 104i 

Some of the readings show wide differences which 
cannot be easily explained, if Sricandra followed mecha¬ 
nically and solely the text of Ha risen a. There are major 
differences in the readings; with grieandra they are all 
quotations, as they occur in the body of an Apabhraih^ 
text; and if Sricandra took them from HK, he would not 
change them, bec^ause he is quoting them. Home of the 
verses are not correctly preserved; and till the original 
source is detected, it is difficult to say who is correctly 
quoting. I would explain the divergences thus. Both 
Sricandra and Harisena are indebted to a common source, 
so far as such quotations are concerned. Perhaps Sri- 
candra quotes them as they are. Harisena, however, may 
have required to retouch them, because some of them are 
to form a part of his ninning Sanskrit t^t and arc not 
necessarily quotations, I have shown el3ewhei’e“ that 
Amitagati also rewrites in this manner some of the 
Sanskrit verses which stood as quotations in the Prakrit 
Dharmaparik^a used by him. There is at least one in¬ 
stance where SrTcandra’s quotation is nearer the original 
than that of Harisena: 


*See mv pappr ‘HsTwe^a’s DhaririiiipaTTliHa ja .\piibk^m9n 
wLirh ia awaiting pnhlkation in Hie Jubilee ^ umber of lie 
Annals of the B,0,R,I., Poona, 

F. 6B 
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HK, 57, 531 : 

q ffriT TT^nffilT^dT W't ^ I 

T f ^ 1 |t 5 WrTiiAH^ 'P?>^il 

SK, p. 76: 

irPr? ^ armw— 

q^fifni w^fJT^flT ^nnlf^TWT irr afN"; s 
^ I 3f*fr wfPT 11 

This quotation conies from tho Bhagavat! Aridhaiia 
(No. 662, Sholapur ed.) where the reading is jo vutdo jivo 
and not ^uiiai jo kdlom. It is a good indication, though 
not a conclusiye evidence, because it is a Prakrit quota^ 
tion. To conclude, it U quite possible that Sricandra had 
used UK; and further he appears to have used some 
additional sources, perhaps common with those of Hari- 
seiia, in composing his Apabhraih^a Eo^a, 


1® These Quotations are ^iven ss they ars. 







A NOTE ON THE BHIKKHU SAKGHA 
AND THE LAITY 

BY 

Sister Vajtra, 

Samath. 


During ray sojourn in India, I have the opportunity 
to stay in a place aacred to the Buddhistej and "where the 
Buddha delivered the Saito. 

The Sakyaputtiya Samanas who were brought over 
from their Lanka home have reaided here since their 
youth. Their maintenance depends on what the laity of 
their own country send them. This also applies to the 
Indian Bhikkhu, especially for his supply of the ihi^e 
garments or robes which he wears daily, the sanghdtit 
uitdTdso^ga, and the tmtafavdsuku. Eobes, bowl, lodg¬ 
ing place and medicinal appliances for use in sickness are 
the four standard requisites for a hhikkhu 

^indapata, senasana, gUam-pacca^a-bhemjja-parikkM- 

Ta ): "And we should have robes and a bowl, and a lodging 
place, medicine for the sick—all the requisites of a re- 
—^made ready, and beg him to accept of them. And 
we should order watch and ward and guard to be kept 
for him according to the law,” (Digha-Nikaya, L ftl- 
Samanna^Pfiala Sam)} The difficulties which the 
Buddhist monk has to expect in India to-day when he 


1 SamaniiaJ^kala SutMi {‘'The Fruits of die Life of a Re¬ 
cluse"^ contains a most intercstiag converfiatjon bctwesn 
Ajataeattu of HagadJia and the Ituddha, to to the odvonlage, to 
to the use, of hflvin)? any Order at all. Aia^attn tad always 
been hostile to the Buddha and his tJrder, The famous physi¬ 
cian, Jivaka Komarabbacca, persuaded the king to viHit the 
Buddha. 
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endeaTours to lead the genuine life as laid down by the 
Buddha, haa impressed me very omch. Indeed, it is 
hardly possible for him even to go pindafUa into any of 
the villages here to collect cooked food in his alms bowl. 
Uncooked grain will only be collected unless aiTangements 
are made with the village folk before; and neither are 
the Indian people accustomed to the rule which the 
bhikkhu has to oberve on his begging round, which is 
silence* as he passes from door to door.* 

How is it feasible for the Bhikkhu Sangha to flourish 
again on its own native soil, in all its significance unless 
the Indian people themselv^ realise that they themselves 
must tjecome part of the Sangha and so help the bhikkhu 
to lead the life he ivants to live in all its fullness ? It is 
not a matter of “becoming Buddhist” on the part of the 
laity, but it does necessitate an appreciation, knowledge 
and understanding of the rules which Gotama the Bud¬ 
dha* formed during his lifetime as eirctimstanoes arose 
to make such rules necessary. 

The assembly of men and women which the Buddha 
gathered together during bis life time in India, consti- 
tnted a recognised Order, known as the Sangha. Lay sup¬ 
porters composed of the lay-men and the lay-women, were 
part of this assembly or Sangha. As a venerable Pali 
and Sanskrit Scholar, who had been a bhikkhu himself at 
one time, observed to me that the complete Sangha is 
composed of the Bhikkhus, Bhikkhunis, the Lay-men and 
the Lay-women. A causal reading of the ^uttas and the 
Vtnaya will confirm this. 

In return religious discussions and discourses would 
be held, the laity lienefiting from the nucleus of ethical 
principles which would be imparted to them by the 
Theras and the Theris. 

* A aummury of auch mles, including odtenj, will Iw funnil in 
tli« s^tiun liiinwu as the Fntimokliha of the Tinaya Test. 
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There were two famous lay supportors of the Sangha 
iu the Buddha'a time; AjidtJta'pi'^ika, the merchant, who 
liecame famous because of his unparalleled generosity to 
the Buddha, and Visdkhd who was considered the ideal 
lay woman (Anguttara Nikaya TV. 348). Gotama was 
always ready to ILsteu to advice offered by his lay suppoV’' 
lei's. There is the well known event of Viswikha, who con¬ 
sidered that she was justified in requesting Gotama to 
allow her to bestow eight gifts to the Order. Certain inci¬ 
dents had occurred which she had not approved of and 
which she enumerated to the Buddha at bis request; 

‘T desire, Lord, my life long to bestow robes for 
the rainy season on the Sangha, and food 
for in-coming Bhikkhus, and food for out¬ 
going Bhikkhua and food for the sick, and 
food for those who wait upon the sick, and 
medicine for the sick, and a constant sup¬ 
ply of congee and bathing robes for the 
Nuns.” (Vinaya, 15, 7, Mahavag- 

ga}- 

Thereupon Gotama asked for details of such circum¬ 
stances which Visakha related in detail. He gives his 
approval for Viaakhii’s request, predicts the merit she 
would certainly gain, and then informs his disciples 
what has occurred with the result that the eight gifts are 
allowed and so become part of the Rules (\'inaya, \ iHt 
15, 15, Mahavagga). Again, Visakha was instrumental 
in having one of the arrangements in the motmatery 
changed. A grajidson of Visakha went to the Bhikkhus 
aiid asked them for the fabbajjd ordination {admission 
as a novice): “The Bhikkhus said to him, ‘The Sangha, 
friend, has made an agreement that nobody shall receive 
the pabhajja ordination during the rainy season. Wait, 
friend, as long as the Bhikkhus keep Vassa; when tiiey 
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have concluded the Vasaa residenccj they will confer on 
you the pahbajja ordination.’ " (\^inaya III. 13, 1, 
ilahavagga). The result was at the end of the rainy 
season the grandson had changed bis mind, Visakhs 
efxpi'essed her displeasniie. Some Bhikklma heard about 
Visakha’s attitude and told Grotama. Whereupon 
Gotama immediately altered the arrangement r "Such an 
agreement, O Bbikkhus, ought not to be made—that no¬ 
body shall receive the pabbajj^ ordination during the 
rainy season. He who makes (an agreement like this), 
commits a dufikata oSencje,” (Vinaya 13, 2. Mahavagga). 

The opinions of the rich and poor were all duly con¬ 
sidered by the Buddha when such aJTected the welfare of 
the Order, When the Bliikkhus went into the villages 
for alms, some incident would occur which caused the 
people to be shocked and indignant. The matter would 
be reported to Gotama who would at once condemn such 
conduct. The following is an instance the way in which 
the rules would come about th)‘Ougb the people them¬ 
selves : “Now at that time a certain Bhikklm, who had 
taken upon himself a vow to wear or use nothing except 
what he could procure from dust-heaps or cemeteries, 
went on his round for alms carrying a howl made out of 
a skull. A certain woman saw him, and was afraid and 
made an outcry, saying ‘O horror! This is surely a 
devil.' People murmured, were shocked, and indignant, 
saying, How can tlie Sakyaputtiya Samanas carry about 
bowls made out of skulls, as the devil-worshippers do?* 
They told this matter to the Blessed One. Won are not. 
0 Bhikkhus. to use ImwIs made out of skulls. Whosoever 
does shall be guilty of a dukkata. And yon are not. 
O Bhikkhus, to take a vow to wear or to use nothing 
except what yon procure from dust-heaps or cemeteries 
Whosoever does so. shall be guilty of a dukkata.” (Vin- 
aya V, 10, 2, CullaYagga). 
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It is intcreatiiig to learn the first occasion when the 
Buddha himself first accepted cloth or a robe from a lay 
man. According to the great Indian Commentator, 
Buddhaghosa, Gotama only clothed himself in -pams^uki^Jt 
robes (rags taken from a dust heap or a cemetery) during 
the first twenty years from his Sa-mJfodhi. Buddha- 
ghosa’s note is in connection with the famous physician, 
tfivaka Komarabhacca who was the first lay man to present 
such a robe to the Buddha, The physician had been 
attending Gotama for the first time and had succeeded in 
curing Buddha of an illness (Vinaya, VIII, 1, 3. 4 Maha- 
vagga). The physician had in his possession some excel¬ 
lent quality of cloth :—Xord, the Blessed One wears 
only jMimsnkifla robes, and so does the fraternity of 
Bhil«khus. Now, Lord, this suit of Siveyyaka cloth has 
been sent- to me by king Pajjota, which is the best, and 
the most excellent, and the first, and the most precious, 
and the noblest of many cloths and of many suits of cloth, 
and of many hundred suits of doth, and of many 
thousands suits of cloth, and of many hundred thousand 
suits of cloth. Lord, may the Blessed One accept from 
me this suit of Siveyyaka cloth, and may he allow to the 
fraternity of Bhikkhus to wear lay robes {a robe present¬ 
ed by lay people).” (Vinaya Till, 1, 34 Mahavagga) 
Gotama accepted the clofh. Jivaka Komarabhacca then 
listened to a religious discourse by the Buddha, which 
seemed to impress the physician considerably. Later on 
he again returned to Gotama with a gift of a wollen 
garment made half of Benares cloth: . , . May the 

Bles.^ied One, Lord, accept this wollen garment, which 
may be to me a long time for a good and a blessing.’ 
(Vinaya. VIII, 3, 1 Mahavagga). 

which has been presented and accepted, and so allows the 
As usual when Gotama accepts such gifts, he deli- 
rera a discourse- to the finternity on the particular gift 
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fraternity fo be recipients of sncfa gifts in the future. 
When the people of Rajagaha heard that Gotama allows 
ed his (liseiplea to I'cceive robes from the laity, they im- 
D^ediately "became glad and delighted (because they 
thought), ‘Now we wiU bestow gifts (on the Bhikkhus) 
and acuqiie merit by good works, since the Blessed One 
has allowed the Bhikkhus to wear lay robes.' And in 
ooe day many thousands of robes were presented at Ifcija- 
gaha (to the Bhikkhus)'*. (Vinaya VIH, X, So Maha- 
vagga). 

Robes of different kinds were also allowed, those 
made of linen, of cotton, of silk, of woo!, of coarse cloth, 
and hempen cloth. Gotama also allowed his fraternity 
to atcept robes from the lay people as well as to get rags 
from the dust heap : “I allow, O Bhikkhus, that he who 
atwpts lay robes, may get also ‘paTinutkitla robes. If you 
are pleased with those both sorts of robes. ! approve that 
also.'* (Vinaya VIII, 3. 1, 2 Mahavagga). 

When yellow robes are presented to the Bhikkhus in 
Lanka to-day by the laity, the robes will have been al¬ 
ready torn into pieces and re-sewn again according to the 
rules, Gotama found it necessary to lessen the value of 
a Bhikkhu's robe : “And it shall be of torn pieces, jough- 
ly sewn together, suitable for a Samaua, a thing which 
his enemies cannot covet.” (Vinaya VlTl, 12, 2, Maha¬ 
vagga). 

The btLsiness of tearing up the robes wa.^ duly cxin- 
sidered i "And the Blessed One beheld how the ^fagadha 
rice fields were divided into short pieces, and in rows, 
and by the outside boundaries (or ridges), and by cross 
boundaries. On seeing this the Blessed One spake thus 
to the venerable Ananda: ‘Dost thou perceive, Ananda, 
how the Magadha rice fields are divided into short pieces, 
and in rows, and by outside boundaries, and by cross 
boundaries r ‘Even so. Lord.’ 'Could you, Ananda, 
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provide nibes of b. lilte kind for the Bhikkhus ?’ *■1 could, 

Lord' (Vinaya VlII, 12, 1, Mahavagga), 

Ananda duly carries out the iiistructions aad evea- 
hially showed the result of his handiwork to the Master, 
who thoroughly appimed of the result, (Vinaya 1/ 1I1» 
12, 2, Mahavagga). Hence, the niodetii machine «ewn 
patched robes of the Buddhist monks of Ley Ion and 
Burma, still foUow the pattern of the rice fields of India. 

Besides begging for their food, the Buddha and his 
fraternity would accept food in the homes of the laity. 
The custom of inviting the Bhikkhufl for their daily meal, 
before noon, is stdl faithfully carried out in Buddhist 
countries, as it was in the time of the Boddha, At the 
end of the meal the Buddha would deliver a suitable dis¬ 
course to those householdei-s who had given tl^ meal. It 
is interesting to read the following descriptions in con¬ 
nection with the inTitation. In the Hodhi-Rajakumara 
Sutta (Majjhima-Nikaya, LXXXV), the Prince Bodhi’s 
palace, had just been finished, “hut had not as yet been 
inhabited by i^luae, brahmin, or any person. Said the 
prince to a young braJmiiu named Sanjika-putta * vjO 
to the Lord and in my name bow your head at his feet, ask 
after his health and invite him to be so good as to take 
his meal with me to-morrow and to bring his Confrater- 
uity with hun.’ The message was delivei'ed to the Loi d 
who, by silent, signified acceptance—as was duly report¬ 
ed to the prince .... With his own hands the prince 
served that excellent meal without stint to the Confrater¬ 
nity with the Buddha at its head till all bad had their 
fill. The Lord's meal over and done, the Prince Bodhi, 
seated himself on a low seat to one side, said to the Lord: 
‘My view. Sir, is that true Weal must lie sought not 
Ihmugh Ihiogs pleasant but through things unpleasant.'’ 
Gotama gives an interesting answer to the prince on this 
particulai' point of view. 

P. 66 
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8iba, the General-in-chief of the Lic-cbaris rieited 
the Buddha, and after having a conveiaation about the 
mei‘it obtained by alms-giving, about the duties of morality ; 
“he said to the Bieisae<l One : 'Lord, may the Blessed One 
consent to take his meal with me to-morrow, together with 
the fraternity of Bbikkhus.’ The Blessed One expressed 
his consent by remaining silent. Then Siha, the General, 
when he undei'stood that the Blessed One had accepted his 
invitation, I'ose from his seat, respectfully saluted the 
Blessed One, and, passing ronnd him with his right side 
towards him, went away . . * And Biha, the General, serv¬ 
ed and oUered with his own bands excellent food, both hard 
and soft, to the fraternity of Bhikkhus with the Buddha at 
its head; and wlieu the Blessed One had hnished his meal, 
and cleansed Lis lowl and his hands, they sat down near 
him. And the Blessed One, after having taught, incited, 
animated, and gladdened Biha, the General, by religious 
discourse, rose from his seat and went away.’* (Vinaya 
Vi, 31, 12, 14 Mahavagga).® 

In this note ou the rolationsbip between the Bhikkhu 
Bangha and the ].<aity, 1 have touched upon a vital cord 
of the Bangha's existence which existed amongst the 
Indian people themselves some centuries ugu. Such a 
relatbiiship still doui'isbes but in lands outside India 
where the Buddhist laity are still a part of the Bangha 
which they considei worthy of charity, hospitality, gifts 
and reverend greeting, the finest held of merit in the 
world;— 

"Ahnmyt/o pnhumuuo dakkkine'pyQ ahjalikaramyo 
amUara'ik punna^kketiaik lokassa 'ii, ” 

" Puul Car us ic Lis work, Thv tronpei ttf Unddiui (Tke Oiion 
ODUi't FiiblULiiig Uompiiuy, L'liicuga uuil Louilou, 191*)) has 
copied JwttioaB from tlie MaliaTogga nf Ihii! mc^tiup between Sibs, 
Ite Geiierni, mid tie liudilUii. The iiuthiM' liub Iheti uddvd on a 
number of paiagrapiifi in which we read the Ituddha assuring 
Siha that he iu just'ified in gning tu war “in a righteous cause 
. . . These additional imragraphs nre not only not to be 
found is the Pali Canon, but they arc an inveiitino of the author 
and an absolute travesty of the Buddha's teauhing. 
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Ufip of di^^rmt Prepositions in th$ same sense in the 
language of the Brahmanos, 

The occurreace of a. large number of prepositions 
(used adnominally) in n highly inflectional language like 
Sanskrit is a striking, if not iinexi)ected, phenomenon. 
Nay, to express the same sense, several prepositions have 
been used even in one and the same Sanskrit work. 

The object of this paper is H) to enumerate the vari¬ 
ous prepositions used in the same sense in the language 
of the Briihmarias; ^2) to determine their exact nvanre, 
though they may agj'ce in their general signification with 
several other prepositions; (3) to indicate the preponder¬ 
ance of a preposition’s meaning; (4) to show their relative 
frequency in the language, and (5) to point out the cases 
governed by them in a particular sense. 

Various Meaninoe A>ro ttts: CnuRESPnTnjTNn raEPosiTiONS, 

We shall now enumerate the various meanings and 
the corresponding several pie posit ions which convey 
them":— 

(1) ‘'Above”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of “above” ;— 

iipari, wparintat, fidhi^ nti and hrdhnam,, 

tJPASl. 

Of the five prepositions used in the sense of “above”, 
npari is the only preposition which conveys the sense of 
“above’' or “over" only :— 

iipari bhumeh “above (or over) the ground” (AA 1. 
2. 4). 

«pi7W miirdfinah “above (or over) the head” {.TTTB 1. 
14. 44). 

The occurrences, however, are only two, giving the 
frima fade indication that no single preposition in the 
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sense of “above” hml atijuired aov with usage in the Ian- 
guage of the Bi'Shniatias. 

The use of npari, ns .ivailalile in the two t>ccuvfences, 

**above the ground** and ‘‘above the head is confined, to 
spatial phenomena and it is not known whether upan was 
ever used to signify something in connection with non- 

spatial phenomena as well. 

Whether upari governed the Ablative or the Genitive 
in view of hlmmek and mifrdhvnh is difficult to aaj', nor 
are the prepositions for the opposite concept below 
decisivelv LHuminaling in this respect, for, as we shall 
presently show, the forms of cases actually available can 
be equally construed as Genitive or Ablative; except the 
preposition arvak “below**, which governs the Ablative in 
the following occurrence (the only one available) .■ 

arrak sakasm “lielow a thousand” (San B XVII 1. 
3). 

All that we could say is that upan possibly governed 
the Ablative. 

GPARiaTAT. 

uparistatt an estension of has in two occui - 

rences the sense of "above : 

uparistad etasyai ‘ above this one” (JUB, I, fi. 1). 

uparistad madfivcchanda^a vaiitfaderasija “above 
the all-gods of the Madhuecfifjndad' (Sin B XXIV. !). 
But the majoritv of occurrences, as will be shown pre¬ 
sently, signify ‘‘after”—the sense of “above" being either 
only secondary or a relic from the use of vpari. 

The sense of ^Pfirisrat, as occurring in “above the 
all-gods” is non-spatial. ft is not possible to conjecture 
fit>m this single occiiiTence that the sense of upari, con¬ 
fined to spatial phennniena. was further extended in the 
use of upari-^tat. 
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im 

The case governed by upari^tdt in the first occurrence 
iit Dative, in the othei' occurrence Genitive. This can 
hardly thiow any light on the case actually govenied by 
ujfaH —Ablative or Genitive? 

Auhi. 

Though (idhi, in an overwhelming number of occur¬ 
rences, means “on”, “from” or "after”, in the following 
occurrences it gives the sense of “above" or “over”;—* 

ftfihi , . . anne “over (his) food" (AA II, 3, I,), 
frdhi , . , mmaniinem “over (his) friends" (AA 11. 
3, 1). 

ngnah .... adhi “over Agni" (AB TV, 7). 

siiTf^asmsd bhnvaitsd ^d/n "over the whole world” 
(TA. I. 2. 1). 

This sense of “nver" seems to be a secondarv sense 
of “after”, as in most of these examples the non-spatial 
sense of “above” is predominant, 

ATI. 

ati as a preposition (used adnominally) has five oc¬ 
currences in Brahmana literature, in three of which the 
sense is of “above” (or “over”). 

sfirvom lokam nti “above the whole world" (AA II, 
3. 3). 

sahasram ati “over a thousand" (San B XV111, 3). 
ati , , , Qtmanam “exceeding oneself” (AB, TV, 

«). 

The other two senses are of “beyond", as will be 
shown presently, while the last two of the above occur¬ 
rences could equally give the sense of “beyond”, the mean¬ 
ing being non-spatial. This seems to indicate that the 
primary signification of att is not the spatial "nlvive”. 
which is conveyed by nj?ari. 
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ati throughout governs the Accusative, which is 
quite unusual for the other piupositiona meaning "above". 

Ordhvam. 

Crdhvamt as a prepcsition, in the vast tnajority of 
occurrences means "after” (as will be presently shown), 
but in the following iustam^ it means "above'*:— 

iirdhvaift nsfiheh "above the navel" (SB, VT. 1. 1.3). 

lirdhtam antajik^ "above the atmosphere” (SB, 
VI. 2. 3. 8). 

iirdhvum pfthivyak "above the earth*' (SB VI. 2. 3. 

8 ). 

ftrdhmm asmsUakat "above this world” (SB, Xlll. 

6 . 1 , 10 ). 

nrdhvam m^dkyat "above the middle region” (SB, 
XllL 6. 1. 11). 

urdhvam . . , diva/t "above the hrmament*' (SB, 
XIV, 6 . 8. 3). 

&rdh.vam in the sense of "above” in half the number 
of occurrences definitely governs the Ablative, and, 
pointed out above, when the case governed by 
"below” is also Ablative, there may be some reason to 
suppose that the eases governed by upati in connection 
with murdhaah and bhumei^ are also Ablative. 

When we take into account the fact that urdhvam is 
originally an adjective and means "high,” its significa¬ 
tion as “above”, when used as a preposition, could be 
expected. But actually the sense of urdhriam as a prepo¬ 
sition, in the majority of occurrences, is "after". This 
indkates that the primary sense of "above” later acquir¬ 
ed a secondary sense of '‘after" just as Greek vnep 
"over" partly acquired the sense of Latin de “from, of" 
(vide Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wdrterhucb der 
indogermaniachen Sprachen, 1, 192). 
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We may therefore conclude that vpari is the only pure 
preposition occurring oniy in the sense of “above" in the 
language of the Brihmanas, but its occurrences are 
poor, the sense l;eing conveyed occasionally by other pre¬ 
positions like and urdkvam. 

(2) ^'Below". 

The following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of “below" :— 

wfastat, adhastatf ar7?sk, aeon and adhah^ 

The occurrences of prepositioiis signifying “Iwlow" 
{or "under”) are extremely scanty: only ava^tat occurs 
twice; others occur only once. This indicateB that these 
prepositions were hardly current in the language. From 
this meagre material it is difficult to form an estimate of 
the difference of nuttnce among these prepositions. All 
except a(ttinnected with a “thousand") have a spatial 
sense. 

Only amaic governs definitely the Ablative, the others 
may possibly goveim the Ablative or the Genitive. 

A VASTAT. 

Am3tdt “below the head" (SB, IX, 3. 1, 0). 

A Fa3tSt . . , divah ^‘under the firmament' ’ (sB, iX. 
3. 1. G). 

Aduastat, 

Adhustdt himp&k “under the jaws" (iSB, XII. 2, 2, 

4 ). 

An VAX. 

ArPdk siifiasrdt 'Ijelow a thousand" fSan B, XVIil, 
3). 

AvA#r. 

.4 Fdn 7 iabtifh “below the navel" (iSB, VI. 1, I. 3) & 
SBK, II. 2. 4. 10). 
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Adhah. 

AtirHtno {a)dhfi]k "under the body'* (SB, IV. 2. 4. 15). 
(3) "Before". 

The following prepoaltions have been used in the 
sense of ‘'before" :— 

ptird, pvrast&t, puras, prak, pUrvam and agre. 

Three aignLfications are conveyed by the prepositions 
meaning before:—(a) the temporal sense, which is main¬ 
ly conveyed by purd Rtid purastSt, which are of the most 
frequent oocurrence; (6) the spatial sense, which is con¬ 
veyed partly by puts and pura^tsti and by several of the 
other prepositions; (ff) the superiority sense, ronvcyed in 
single instances by purastat^ purnam and agre. 

There is a curious difference regarding the oases 
used; put a governs the .Ablative, but purastat the Geni¬ 
tive, e.g., purs (a)hav<tTiiya^, pura kslai^ pura pmtkidt- 
foA, but ksatrasga pum^iat, HAavamyagdra^a purasfat, 
purastat purnamdsasya. For details see below, 

PuRi. 

Of the 28 occurrences recorded by me, in which pura 
appears as a preposition, only the following three have 
definitely a spatial sense :—- 

pura vasatyai "before the place of piling up fire" (SB, 
VI. 8. L 12). 

pura barAisaA "before the grass" (8BK, II. 2. 3. 
23), 

pura (ajhamniyiji "before Ahavaniya” (SB, XIV. 2. 

2. 1). - 

Otherwise the sense is temporal, aa in 
pt/ra ka/af "before time" {SB, XIV, 5. 1, 11), 
pura ^aTrutSft^ '‘before darkness" (SaA B, II, 9). 
purd jarasaik "‘before old age” (GB, II. 2, 10). 

F. 67 
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fuTa so^tatsarat ‘'before a year’* {GB, I. 1. 31), 

l^ara . . . dy^i^h "before (the normal) age" (SB, II. 
1. 3. 4). 

furd . . . prataditoh "before nltering" (AB, 11, 
15). 

PtfRASTAT. 

Of the 24 occurrences recorded by me, in whicih 
furastdt appears as a preposition, only the following three 
have a definitely spatial sense:— 

dhntamydQSrasya puTOstdt "before the place for the 
Ahavaniya (SB, I. 7, 1, 8). 

piirastdd o^flivznoA "before the body" (SB, VL 5. 3. 

^)- 

purastdd dhtui>syui "before the ladle called Dhmva" 
(SB, f. 8, 1. 13). 

Only in one occnrrenoe purmtat appears in the sense 
of '‘superiority of position, i.e., "precedence", viz., in 
ksatjusya puTostat "(Brahmapa) before (i.e., superior to) 
the Ksatriya” (Tan B, 11. 16. 4). 

PURAS. 

In all the three occurrences recorded, in which puras 
appears as a preposition, it has only the spatial sense :— 

pnrah . , . ebhyo lokabhyah "before these worlds" 
(SB, VI. 3. 3. 1). 

purai eakTam, "before the wheel" (JB, 86). 
asmat puTah “before us" (SBK, II. 2. 1. 18). 

PttAK, 

One instance of pr^ has a temporal, and another a 
spatial sense : — 

priig homit "before the Aomo" (AB. Vll. 12). 
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‘prog amkQ.^ebhya1^ "before the vacant places'^ (TA, 
V, 11, 6), 

PfhlVAM. 

The only sense conveyed by puf^am as a preposition is 
that of "superiority”, appearing only in one occur¬ 
rence : — 

bmhma hhahi vai ksatrat piirvam "the holy power is 
prior (i.e., superior) to the lordly power" (AB, VIII. 1). 

Agre. 

Agre, in one instance, has the nuance of "away 
from” (literally “before”) ^ in another occurrence it has 
the sense of "superiority” : — 

amsd agre {a)pakTantah "retreated away from him” 
{Sah B, XXIII. 2). 

itaresam rtvijam agre , , . yad brahjfiS, "Brahma 
(who was) before (i.e., superior to) other priests” AB, 
V. 34). 

(4) "After”. 

The following prepc^itions have been used m the 
sense of "after” (or "behind”);— 

uparist0, parastaf, pas-cdt, urdkram and anu. The 
prepositions mostly used strictly in the sense of "after 
—the temporal sense being predominant—are two, riz., 
upari^tat and parastd^. There are very few occurrences 
of paJi-eat as a preposition, and these are only in the 
spatial sense, anu ia generally used in some idiomatic 
sense. 

The prepositions strictly used in the sense of "after” 
viz,, uparistdt and parastat govern the Genitive, and so 
does paS-Cat. vrdhtam governs the Ablative and anu the 
Aci;usative, 
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UpaeistAt, 

uffari^tai in the sense of "after” is used only to im¬ 
ply sequence in time, the sense being only temporal, as the 
following examples will indicate :— 

uparisfad mrtyolh "after death” (SB, XI, 2. 2. 5). 
uparistat stotrasya “after the stotra” (SB, IX. 4. 4. 

11 ). 

vpari^tat sammtsarasya “after a year” (JB, 164). 
yparistad vi^vatah “after the midday” (Sah B, 
XXIV, 3). 

uparufat pragithasya "after a Pragatha” (San B, 
XIX. 10).’ 

Parastat, 

The use of parastst in the sense of "after” is most¬ 
ly temporal, as in 

sami^atsaTastfa parast^ "after a year” (AB, II. 33). 
etsvatah kalastfa parostat "after so much time" (SB, 
X. 6. 5. 4), 

parastst ssmidhenlnaTn "after the Simidheni verses" 
(San B, HI. 3). 

PaS-cIt, 

Only two occnrrenoes of pai~cst in the sense of a pre¬ 
position appear in the Brihmana literature :— 

paS-cad dhisnyasifa “behind the seat” (AA, V. 1. 4). 
pni-tsd grkyasyagneh “behind the grfaya fire” (AB, 
VIII. 10). 

UaDHVAM. 


The use of iirdhTam in the sense of "after" fluctuates 
between the temporal and the spatial, though more on 
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the side of the former, as the following examples wiU 
indicate:— 

(a) Temporal:— 

utdivtavi ah&Vat "after the inyocatioii (AB, II- 38)- 
urdhvam $aT>anebhyah "after the pressings” (SB* 
XI. 5. 9. 7). 

’pTatiharad uTdhvam “after the Pratihira” (San B, 
XVII. 6). 

(b) Spatial:— 

urdhvam ydrha-paiyot “after (i.e., "behind”) the Gar- 
hapatya", (SB, X. 1, 5. 2). 

^amtad firdAram "after (the fire) brought (on the 
altar)” (SB. X. 1, 4. U). 

Anu. 

.4rt« in the sense of "after” is one of the moat fluid 
of prepositions, giving various nv^nces. The temper 
sense is rare, as in the following 

aww . . . apahatim "after the destruction" (AB, VI. 

1 ). 

asm*! ann “after us” (SB, II- 2. 4, 11). 

"According to" is one of the moat common of mean¬ 
ings, as in 

anupasthitim anu "according to the absence” (SB, II. 
3. 1. 13). 

dmyam . . . anu “according to both” (SB, II. 3. . 

24). 

The spatial significance is more frequent, but the 
nuance is of "along” ‘ 

anu dih^ “along the directions" (SB, X. fl. 3. 2). 
prikidim anu “along the earth" (AB, VIII, 27). 
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yamtd ajiu j^thivi “as far as the earth exteads*' 
(AA, II. 1. 7). 

(5) ‘‘Beyond’', 

The following prepositions have been metl in the 
sense of “beyond” :— 

paras, parastat, paraft, parsctnam, Hras and all. 

Of the six prepositions in the sense of “beyond”, 
four—viz., paras, parastat, parsh and. paradnam —have 
been built from the Indo-european stem per — and of these 
only paras shows a little frequency, liras is a preposi- 
tton really belonging to the language of the Hamhitas, its 
occurrence in the Brahmaim literature being extremely 
rare. 

Pahab. 

In a considerable number of occurrences paras means 
“beyond”, and no occnrrence in which paras, unlike 
parastdt, means “after”, has been met with. 

fciipasya parak “beyond a well (JB, 103). 

dvitiyat. . . lokdt parah “beyond the second world” 
(Tin B, XX, 11. 6). 

paro mujanatah "beyond the Mujavat Mountain" 
(SB. II. 6. 2. 17), 

parah . . . asmdllokdt “beyond this world (GB, II. 

6 . 2 ), 

Parastat. 

parastat, in a vast majority of occurrences, signihes 
“after”; only in the following two occurrences it means 
“beyond”:— 

parastdd antarikmsya “beyond -the atmosphere” 
(JB, 103). 

paraMad nah^triindm “beyond the stars” (TB, I, 5. 
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3. 4). This indicates that the secondai? sense "after" has 
been developed much more than the primary sense 
"beyond”. 

•pumtitat, like governs the Genitive, while 

paras fluctuates between governing the Genitive and the 
Ablative. All others {except ati, which governs the AccuS' 
sative) govern the Ablative, 

Pab-a^j - 

Only one occurrence of parsh as a jireposition has 
been met with in the Brahmaiia literature i— 
pardii , . . itah "beyond this world” (Tat) 

6 ). 


Paracinam. 

par^inavt aditifSt "beyond the sun (JB, 4)^ 
pardcinaw * beyond Agnistoma (JB, 

63), 

pardc^nam samvatsacdt "beyond the year” (JB, 63). 
TiBAS. 

tiras in only one instance has the sense of 


"beyond”:— _ 

tirah . . . manu^ebkifah "beyond men (S , 

1 . 1 . 8 ). 


A TT 

aii in the sense of “beyond" is not of frequent occur¬ 
rence, being only found in: 

atl^Min "beyond these worlds” (SB. XI. 1. i. 

8 ). 

irndmilokoJi^ti ^ 

12 ), 

(fi) "1“"- X ■ 

The following prepositions have been i* in 

of "in”:— 


sense 
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antar, abhi and adhi. 

But practically antar may be called the only preposi- 
tion for “in”, the other prepositions Ijeing used most 
rarely in the sense. The sense of all these prepositions 
is nearly always spatial. 

Both antar and adhi govern the Locative, abhi gov* 
verns the Accusative. 

Antak. 

antar has a copious number of occurrences : in the 
vast majority of instances the sense is spatial: only in 
one instance it is temporal:— 

samvatsare {a)ntah “in the year” (Tin B, XVIIl. 
fi, 7). ‘ 

The spatial sense, being more general, may be notic¬ 
ed in the following — 

bhutane^ antak “in the world” (AA, II. 1.6). 
antah caksitsi “in the eye” {SB, II, 6). 

Saiandre {a)ntah “in the ocean" (JB, 109). 
ku^lforantah "in the two receptacles" (SB, III. 6. 
2 . 9 ). 

Sometimes the sense is of “within 

antar rfsdySm *'within the altar (GB, Tl. 4, 6). 

garbhe (a)n^oft "within the womb” (JUB, III. 10- 

12 ). 

Abet. 

In two occurrences abhi has the sense of “in” : 
aj>o {a)bhy amriyata “(he) died in the waters” (TB, 
III. 2. 5. 1). 

svaS-antam abhi “in your own body” (TB, I. 2. 1. 


8). 
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adhi in only one occurrence has the sense of “m”, 
its meaning generally being “on", “from” or "after” r — 
e^u lokBsv adhi "iii these worlds” (SB, 111. 2. 1, 3). 
The following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of “through” ; — 
tiros, adki and am. 

The prepositions ponding to the signification 

“through” are poorly represented in the language, as 
the following details will show :— 

Tirab. 

tiros, in the sense of "through”, has been found in 
onlv one occurrence :— 

timh . . , “through the darkness” (SB, I. 4. 

L 29). 

Anm. 

odhi in only one occurrence has the sense of 
through” > — 

ka^^apad adhi “through Ka^yapa” (TA, I. 7. 2)* 
Aku. 

anu in the sense of '‘throngh" has only on© occur¬ 
rence 

bhresam am “through failure” (AB. V. 33). 

Here am and tiros govern the Accusative, adhi, the 
Ablative. 

(8) “Between”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of "between” 

an^nra and antareJta. 

Both antard and antarsno. are copiously met with in 
Brahmana literature, They are virtually one and the 
F. ea 
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same preposition, having only dialectically different 
foims. Both of them govern the Accusative. 

Antara. 

The sense of antara is generally spatial 

antara dyat^T^hiti “between heaven and earth" 

(SB, xin, 3. 8. 0 ). 

antafs di}~n$-ca mimmi-ca “between the dii’ections 
and the rays" (SB, X. 5. 4. 4). 

anturoTu “betwe-en the thighs’ (Sah B, III. 0). 
ojitttTay^iX "between the two fives" (TB, I. 4, 4. 10). 
fade {a)n-taTa "between the quarters of verses" (JB, 
74). 

Antareka. 

The sense of aniar^jut is entirely spatial— 
antarendynl "between the two fires” (SB, XII. 4. 1. 

2 ). 

aninrenorU "between the thighs" (SB, XII. 5, 2. 7). 
anfarena sadah . , . kavirdhStia^i "between the shed 
and the carts" (AB, I, 30). 

gSrhapaiydha'ranlyan^Ore'^ "between Gsrhapatya 
and Ahavaniya" (AB, VII. 12). 

uhhe diS-snantaTena "between both the directions" 
(gB, XIIL 8. 1, 5). 

(9) “With”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the sense 
of "with” 

sdkam, sdrdhatn, saha. 

Of the three prepositions used in the sense of with , 
and mdhatn have extremely few occurrences: 
actually saha is the only predominant preposition. 
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The sense iSj in the case of all the three, almost ex 
clusiTely associative: only one instance of a non-associa 

live ase occnrs, aa shown below. . ^ 

The case governed by all of them is the Ins rume 

Sakam. 

The use of sskum is entirely associative. 
sakam devaik '‘with the gods" (SBK, I. 6, 4. 8). 
sakam . . . a^r>em “with the horse“ {JB, 65). 
saftam sHrife'^ “with the sun (TB, I. 6. 6, 2). 

Sardham. 

The use of sardhan^, like sskam, is entirely asso ■ 

nidyays nardkam tariyeta “let him die with (his) 
knowledge" (Sam B, 3). ^ 

Madueehandaif, with the other fifty, said (AB, ■ ) 

The associative use of S(tha is almost universal 

,aha rajna “with the king" 

luatra saha "with (my) mother" (TB, IT. ■ • )■ 

Only in the following occurrence, the non-a^cmtive 

°Lrah^ ^^madhyandinma savan^TUi saha srargam 
. J It' 'the godlby .ntue of the mid-day pressing, 

came to heaven’ (Tan B. VII. 3- )- 

Tfe followmg 

sense of ‘^neiir v - 
atitikam, ardhaja. 

No proTx-ritioi. proper ie irvailablo » the of 

-peer-' trro adfeotives, oof,-tom end ordtem. 
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have been used in this sense, and their occurrence is 
meagre. Both govern the Genitive case. 

Anti kaxt . 

tasya .. . ckniikam “near him” (SB, I, 4, 5. 3). 

ahatthasyontiliam ”uear the fig tree” (SB, XllT, 8. 
1. 16). 

asya aniikam “near her” (JB, 205), 

Ardeam. 

The extraodinary use of urdham as a preposition 
occurs in the following instances :— 

ahatanlyasysrdham “near the Abavaniva” (SB. VII. 
3, 1. 6). 

na^ , , . ardAam “near us” (SB, XI. 4. 1. 2). 
asySrdhdm “near it” (SB, II. 3. 10. 3). 

atdham agmdhmsya “near the Agnidhra” (SB, III. 
6. 1. 28). 

(11) “Towards”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of “towards”,: — 

fl&Ai, frati and accha. 

For “towards”, ct&Ai is the most widely used preposi¬ 
tion : next comes frati, while aceha is used only in a few 
occurrences. 

All of them govern the Accusative. 

Abhi. 

For “towards” in the sensuously directing, spatial 
sense, abhi is used much more than Tprati ; — 

'prac^tn abhi “towards the east” (SB, II, 3. 3. 16), 

anyatra caraaiamr abhi “towards one who is walking 
elsewhere” (SB, III'. 2. 2. 27). 
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udantavi '‘towards tie border'' {AB, IIL 13). 

ahhi “towards the army*’ (AB, 111, 22). 
antariki^lokam ahhi “towards the atmospheric 
world” (AB, YL. 9). 

Prati. 

For “towards** in the sense of “about", “in connection 
with**, prati is used much more. In SB there occurs the 
following interesting passage, in which ^rati has been 
paraphrased for abhi in the text of the Samhita:— 

abhi saeariani ‘p&hlti tadetam graham oAtt saTV&f^i 
hyem sa’cana&i frati “ 'offer thy protection in connection 
with all the pressings' (V'ajasaneyi Samhita, VII. 20), so 
he addresses the graha in connection with all the press¬ 
ings** (SB, IV. 2. 2. 10), This seems to Indicate that 
during the Br&hmaua period prati was becoming more 
prevalent as an equivalent for (the a&Ai of the Sainhitas in 
the sense of “in connection with.’* 

imam . , . prati “about him” {AB, VIII, 7). 
trtlyas-avanam ptati “about {the time of) the third 
pi'essing” {trB, I'l. 6, 6). 

AcGEtA. 

The following are the meagre occurrences in which 
accha occurs in the sense of “towards** or to ; 

somam . . , aechtt “towards Soma” ’(AB, III. 25). 
ahgiraso ip)ccha "to Aigirasas’* (SB, III, 5. 1. 16). 
(12) “On this side of”. 

*1116 following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of “on this side of” 
fitrvacfjiam, «rr^. 

No preposition proper has been used in the sense of 
“on this side of”. They are only two adjectives, being 
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radically only one word witli extremely meagre occur* 
rences. 

Both, govern the Ablative- 
Ahvacinam. 

arvaCtnam diva]k ‘*on this side of the tirmament” 
{§B, VI. 2. i 8). 

arvai^mm antarikfat “on this side of the atmos¬ 
phere” {SB, VI. 2. 3. 8, Vni- 2. 1. 2). 

arvddnam adityst “on this aide of the snn" (fTB, 4, 
SB. X. 5. 1. 4). 

AnvAN- 

tatah . , , arvati “on this side of it" {AB, VII. 1). 
amutah . . , arPoA "on this side of it" (TA, V. 12. 
3). 

(13) "Without". 

The following prepositions have been used in the sense 
of "without”.: — 

rte, Tina and antare^. 

The preposition excellence for "without” is rte. 
Tzndt 90 predominant in classical Sanskrit, occurs only 
once in the whole of the Brahmana literature, in SB. 
arttare^, in an overwhehniug majority of occurrences 
signifying “between", in two instances means “without" 
—a meaning which becomes more frequent in classical 
Sanskrit, fte governs the Ablative : both Tins and 
antarena^ govern the Accusative. 

Bte. 

fte {OL)nndt ^‘without food" (Tin B, XVI. 8. 0). 
fte goh "without a cow” (SB, II. 2. 4. 13). 
fte yufat “without the sacrificial past" (SB, III. 7. 
3. 1). 
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iVlKA. 

f radeiam^raja “excepting the distance of a 
span” {SB. III. 5. 4. 5). 

Antarena. 

pra^ari antarena “without the breaths" (San B, 

XXV. 12). 

antureti^imanam “without the body" (Sau B, XXV. 

12 ). 

(14) “Foi". 

The following prepositions have been used in the sense 
of for:— 

abhi, praii and adM, 

“For", in the purposive sense, is rarely expressed by 
means of prepositions, for we have already in the langu¬ 
age the Dative case which regnlarly conveys this sense. 
Only a few occurrences of abhi and prati and a single 
occurrence of adht have been recorded in this sense. 

abhi and prati govern the Accusative, adM the Loca¬ 
tive, 

Abhi. 

prajSm abhi *‘ioT progeny" (SB, II. 3. 1. 29), 
atmanam abhi *'for the body** (SB, II. 3. 1, 29). 
dvayamr . . . abhi "for two purposes’* (SB, III. 5- 
4. 1). 

PRATI. 

trayim vidySn prati “for the threefold lore" (San B, 
VI. 12). ' 

prati “for the sages" (SBK, II, 1. 2. S). 
prati prajhatyai “for enlightemnent” (TB, I, 2. 5. 3). 
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Adhi. 

ahoT^rayo . . . adki "far {the possession of) the day 
and the night'" (JB, 74). 

General Results. 

We have enumej'ated ateve fourteen difterent sets of 
synonymous preprasitions in the language of the Brsh- 
manas. The following significations have been richly 
represented by pi‘epo«ition8 : — 

Before, after, in, between, with, towards, without. 

On the other hand, the following signihcations have 
been |Jooi ly represented by prepositions r — 

Above, below, lieyond, through, near, "on this side 
of”, for. 

Why one set of significations required a copious use 
of prepositions, and why the other set did not do so, is 
a problem for future investigation. 

The most favourite sense which the language liked to 
be conveyed by prepositions of diverse formations was 
“after”, taking into service even urdhvam and pariis^a^. 

The use of the following prepositions was very 
fluid;— 

adhi, ati, urdh^am, amt, ahM and prfljft. Thus 
urdhtam (see p. 1CK29) strictly meant “above” and 
was sometimes used in this seTise, bat it more generally 
conveyed the sense of “after”. 

The strict meaning of some of these prepositions is 
difficult to indicate, e.g., it is hard to say definitely 
whether ati meant “beyond” or “above”, though the 
former meaning, strictly speaking, was more probable 
(see p. 1038). 

Wo have noticed an indication of a historical change 
as appearing in the growing use of j>rati in the Brih- 
manas instead of ahhi in the Suiphitaa (p. 1043). 
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For “without*', the preposition par ej;esllenee h fie: 
vin^ occurs only once in the whole of Brahmapu literature 
(p. 1044). 

Though both purd and purastst mean “before”, puTd 
governs the Ablative, while puraetdt the Genitive (p. 1032), 
This seems to be curious; but considering the fact that 
all prepositions formed by the s uffiv -tSt like upari^tat 
and para^tst tend to govern the Genitive (pp. 1028, 1034, 
1036), purastdt probably follows the same tendency. 

In conclusion, we see that though the language of 
the Brdunanas, being highly inflectional, is not veir rich 
in prepositions, yet it occaasionally felt the need of pre* 
positionB, to express more exactly the nuance intended. 
The locative, for instance, required an additional pre¬ 
position antar in order to show that "in” was iriitended, 
and during this period, which began to feel this need, a 
number of prepositions in the same sense was used. 
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CURRENT PROPER NAMES IN PANINl 


BY 

Dr. Vascdeva Sharana Agrawala, M.A,, Ph.D,, D-Litt. 

Names of persona in India have undergone evolu¬ 
tionary changes through the following periods, (1) Rig- 
vedic, (2) Later Vedie, (3) Sutra and Buddhist, (4) Kush- 
ana and Gupta, {5) Medieral and (6) Modern. Proper 
names from each historical e|>och reveal certain diatiii- 
gtiisbing features which taken together constitute a ‘stylo* 
for that age. Eor example, the most usual method of 
referring to a person in the Rigveda is to give his 
own name along with another epithet derived from 
his father’s name. In the later Vedio literature the 
emergence of the Qotfd name replacing the patronymic 
is a marked feature. In some cases the personal name 
is accompanied by the name derived fi-om a country or 
locality, e.g., Bhima Vaidarblia Rr., vii. 34). In 

the Vamm lists of the late Brahniana period we find also 
the frequent use of metronymics. (P. V. Kane, Naming 
a Child or Person, I.H.Q., June 1938, pp. 227-28), On 
the other hand we also notice that there is in the Vedic 
literature hardly any individna! name which is derived 
either from the names of gods or from the names of 
stars, both of which were regular features of names in 
the Buddhist period and must be assigned to a much 
later epoch. It should be presumed that such a transi¬ 
tion was accompanied by a corresponding change in the 
religious attitude of the people. 

Classes of PdJiinian Names.—^In the light of the 
above if we examine the evidence regarding names in the 
Asht.odhyayi we discover certain cluonological considera¬ 
tions of great value besides the purely cultural interest 
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of the subject. These will be discussed in their proper 
plat'e. 

There are four principal clnsaes of names dealt with 
in the Ashtadhyayi. Firstly, a c'onsiderable number of 
sutras usually having a ^(inapatha teach the formation 
of gotra names {Ch. IV, fada 1). It shows that the an¬ 
cient custom of designating persons after their gctra 
names was in full swing upto the time of Panini. We 
find the use of the gotra names as a normal feature in the 
time of the Buddha. A majority of these gotT<is traced 
their b^iiining to ancestors who lived tong anterior to 
Pinjni. Secondly, the patronymic or the name derived 
from that of the father is also prescribed {TasyafpoXyamt 
IV. 1. 92, etc.). Thirdly, a vast body of names discuss¬ 
ed by Panini are those derived from place namee or 
localities which were either the residence of a person him¬ 
self or the abode of his ancestor {ahhijana). It was in 
one way veiy fortunate that Panini took within his pur¬ 
view this line of name-formation, for the geographical evi¬ 
dence incidently incorporated is of the utmost value. 
The fourth class of naiaes includes purely personal names 
and these are chiefly the object of the present study. 

Paumi refers to individual names as ttutnuskyornama 
(V. 3. 78) or simply as samjna (V. 3. 75; V. 2. 106; VI. 
2. 159; VI. 2. 165), 

Special Feaiurcg ,-—Paiiinian names are distinguished 
by the following three main features: ^l) name as a com¬ 
pound word consisting of two members, (2) the principle 
of contraction as applied to the two or more parts of the 
compound, and (3) the custom of deriving names from 
stars {rtakskatra-n^ma). 

Names which are compound words normally consist 
of a piitvapada and an ^Uampada {V. 3. 82), and the 
compound is either Bahuvrihi or Tatpuruaha. Almost 
all names envisaged in the relevant sections (V. 3. 79—83; 
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VI. 2. 106—115) are polysyllabic (baheach), i.e., L-onaist 
of more than two syllables {vi-flhvum drittifadachah, V, 3. 
83), the actnal numlier of syllaliJes lieing usually four or 
five. According to the Gfibya Sutras a name ssihould end 
in a krita word and never in a tnddhita, Psnini gives 
two examples of such ending, viz., datta and imta (VL 
2. 148). To these Patafljali adds rnkshita (Ebaahya Vol. 
1. 189) and gnfta (I, 37, e.g,, Amragupta. Sslagupta). 
Both these characteristics are confirmed by the injunction 
of the Yajflilum quoted by PatatijalL (I. 4) and apparent¬ 
ly based on the living tradition of the Gyihya Sutras.‘ 
Mltra, A jina (VI. 2. 165, V. 3. 82) and Hena (IV. 1. 
152; VII I. 3. 99) are other words which were used as the 
second member of personal names in the time of Paiiini. 

Contrttetion of Vames.—^The principle of contraction 
as applied to names h unknown in the Veslie literature. 
Id Paniiii we find elaborate rules governing the shorten¬ 
ing of individual names, but gotra names were not subject 
to oontraotion. It is only in compound namea that we 
find the dropping out of the utturopada (V. 3. 82) or the 
retention of only the first two syllables and the elision of 
the rest of the syUables (V. 3. 83). Paijini analyses the 
psychological factor responsible for the contraction of a 
personal name; it is the desire to address a person out of 
endearment (aaufeiwipoyawi, V. 3. 76). Por example 
Vyaghrajina, a dignified name, was contracted to Vya- 
graka (V. 3. 82) which was a more affectionate form , and 
Eevadatta to Devika, Deviya, and Devila (V. 3. 79), 

There is also a provision to expand it to Devadattaka 
(V, 3. 78) which for syllabic quantity exceeds even the 


1 Por rules ubout Daraea in tke Grihyasutraa, see Hvr^ya- 
keSi, ed. Kriste, 11. 4- 10; Afivalayana, ed. I- 16- 
III. to. 2; Pfiraskara, 1. 17. Z- Apa^amta VT. 16 . 9; Manaya 
f ifi 1 nRO 1935* I*. Eatitlhayflna, II. 2, 

fT IT b June 193B PP 223-44 P. V. KimeJ and also Gfihhila, 
1 . 26 * 
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original form. Similarly in the opinion of the eastern 
grammariaos Upendradatta was shortened to Upada and 
Upaka (Y, S. 80) and also to Upiya and Upila, the last 
being the form which must have been iransformed into 
Upali, a name so well-known in Buddhist literature. 

Names from Stars {Nakskatra Nsma ).—The nest im¬ 
portant fact about najnes which we learn from Paflini is 
about the custom of designating persons after the as ter ism 
of their birth (IV, 3. 34-37 j VIIL 3, 100). For exam¬ 
ple a boy bom under Tishya would be called Tishya and 
one born under Punarvasii iiatned Puuarvasu (IV. 3. 
34).* In the whole of the Vedic literature comprising 
the Samhitas, Brshmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanishada, 
examples of nalL-skatra names are practically non-exist¬ 
ent. We find only Chitra and Aahadha out of a very 
limited number of cases and even there the stellar signi¬ 
ficance of the names is doubtful.* The star names, there¬ 
fore, indicate a delinite watei'shed of time separating the 
sutra period from that of the Braiimanas and their sup¬ 
plementary portions, the Aranyakas and the Upanishads. 

On the other hand we find in the Pali literature the 
star names to be a common phenomenon. The inscrip- 
tional records of the Maury an and Sunga periods al¬ 
though removed in time from Pinini show the continua¬ 
tion of the star names over a period of several hundred 
years. The Grihyasutras give the earliest indication of 
the p ractice of star names. According to Apastamha the 
nakshatra name is the secret name of the person. The 
Khadira, Varaha, Hiranyakesi and Gobhila Crrhya- 

^ ^t^mrvmu cha jnMfiavaknu Tt^hya- 

Purnirva^tavahn Patanjali takeB exampleA Implied in Aiitra 

L 3. 65 (Bbiiilija I. 2S1). 

“ As Chitra GMgjBYLdL (Sinkh, Ar. ITT. T); ARWha Saya- 
Vasa Br,) wbcj waa a yratfi^nf pf the Sarkarukshyais; 

ABhadhi Sau^maieya <Satapalfaap V L 3. T. 37), soii ni Aska^a 

and 
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sutras contain injunctions about hamg nakskatr^rya 
uanies, Fajoini clearly falls in a li^e with them. 

Below is a detailed analysis of the different types of 
proper names in Patiini, explaining the rationale of a 
majority of names in the mBcriptions of the post-Fini- 
nian period. The names fall under three groups, ri*.j 
miscellaneous names, star iiatnes and abbreviated names. 


A. ^fiscell4lnems, 


1. Names with viSva as the first 
VI. 2. 106). The pre-PaOinian examples are Vi^amitra, 
Vifivamanas (Jaiminfya BrShmana) and Visvasaman: 
they are not so varied as in the Jltakas which record 
Vissakamma (I. 314), Vissaaena, king of Baranasi (TI. 
315), Vessabhn Buddha, Vessamitta, former king (pord- 
nakardjs) (VI. 25t), and Vessantara. 


2. Names ending in vdara, akm, anH isftu 

VT. 2. 107). The names cited in the Knsika, viz,, 
Vrikodara, Haryadva, Maheshn seem like pre-Paoinian. 
Allied classical instances are alrsent except Bahu^odari 
devadhita found in a Jataka (VI. 63). 

3. Names ending in karpa (VI. 2. 113) as Mayura- 


karna (givadigana, JV. 1. 112) and a few others in the 
gapapatha which seem to be of the same age as Pspini, 

4. Names ending in kanaka, prisA^Th'jt, grivd and, 
jangka (VI. 2. 114). Names with these endings are rare 
in the Vedic literature except Sitiprishtha and gitikantha. 
Panini mentions Kala^ikan^a, Damakantha, and Khsri- 
jaiigha in the Upakadi gi-onp (II. 4. 60), which appear 
to be contemporaneous names. Talajangha cited in 
Kasika was certainly an earlier name. Mapikantha oc¬ 
curs in the Jatakas (II. 282). 

5. Names ending in Sriiiga (VI. 2. 115). Itiahya- 
Iphga is the only example in the Buddhist or classical 
period. 
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6 . Names with the instrumental form as 

first member (\T;. 3. 4). Manasadatta and Manasagupta 
are the illustrations in Ka^iki, but no example of the 
aetua] use of these in literature is met with. However, 
they seem to have a distinctly claasical look about them. 

7. Names ending in mitra (VI. 2. are few in 
the Vcdic literature, but represented by an extensive 
series in the post-Paniniya period, e.g., Sarvamitta. 
(Jat, V, 13), Jitamitta (Jst. 1. 37), Chandamitta 
(Jat. I. 41), etc. The richness of mitra ending nara® 
in the later epigraphical records^ contrasts with their 
paucity in the pre^Paninian epoch, 

8 . Names ending in ajina (VI. 2 . 105). The Kasi- 

ks cites Vrikijina, Knlajina and Krishnajina, Tn the 
Jatakas the only examples are Migafina (VI, 58) and 
Kanhajina (daughter of Vessantara, VI. 487). Pauini 
himself refers to Krishnajina in the Upakadi {II. 4, 89) 
and Tiha-Kitavadi (II. 4. 0 ) groups. The paucity of 
ujinnnta names in literature may be due to the elision of 
ajina as noted by Pauini in suti'a V. j. 38 

For example, Vyaghrfijina w'as contracted to Vyaghraka, 

9. Names of species (jati-HaJtta) adopted as per¬ 
sonal names {mannshya-namn, V. 3. 01), e.g*, VySghraka, 
Simhaka. The rule for adding ka was not constant, 
hence Vvaghrila and Siihhila were also possible (Buhler’s 
Sanchi List). This custom of deriving names from 
animals was unknown in the Vedic period. Pauini 


* The Sonclu inscripliora have Bslamitra, Raih^tiitiutra, 
Ahiniitra, Sutyamitrn (= £a{>hamlta) amouff ihs1«h, ami Nign- 
mitra. Uttarumitra. Tasutnitra, iFtishimitra ( = lflimilu), Jita- 
mila, aod simply Mitra, among females fBftliler's list of Proper 
XiiiDCfi from Sanchi Ins., Ep. Ind., Tol. 11, pp. 103—lOT) aod 
Bharbut adde SangliamitTa and Oargamitri (Tmdere List, ri^os. 
709’—1137), and the Panchala ooins give Brihaapatimitta, Ayni- 
niitra BhinnTuitra, Bhiiinimitra, DhruTBinitra, PhalgUDlmitra, 
Suryamitra, VistnnTnitra, (Allan, Indian Coins, p. eivii) and 
recently Prajapatimitra on a Pahrhila Coin. 
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makes reference to contemporary iUenls of personal 
bravery in instituting oompariaions with a tiger or a lion 

(II- l . 

10 , Names ending in serta (VITI. 3, 99). 
makes special reference to sert^nta names in sutra IV. 1. 
152 ( }. The only senmta names^ in 

the lists of Vedic teachers are Yajflasena {Tait. S,,. 3. 

8 1; Kathakii Sam., KXI. 4) or 

shena (Nirukta XL 11), nlthoogh Pataitiali gives us to 
understand that Jataaena was also the name of a Kishi. 
Among ancient senanta nimies of Kshatnyas,^ Pataniali 
points out Ugrasena Andhaka, Vishvaksena Vrishni and 
Bhimasena Kuni. If we now tom to post-Papinian 
names, we find senoiita names to be much more common, 
e ff. Varishena and Harishena in Fataftjah (ioc. ott.)i 
Sotthisena (Jat. V, 8 S) equal to Svastiaena). 

(Jit. VI. 280). Ugrasena (Uggasena king of _ 

W. 459 ), iJpaseua (Jat. II. 440). Attbisena (JaL IIL 
352). Nandisena (minister of AssakuTHia. Ja - - * L 

Jayasena (d 5 t. Nidaua, p. 41), Chanda.^na (Jat. \L 1^7) 
and Bhaddasena (Jat. VI 134). ALo Dhama^ena \ ara- 
aena at Sanchi. Nagasena (Llider's List 719), ^^ahend^ 
aena (LL. 850) at Bharhut; and Asadhaaena 

^""^^A^rding to Panini VIIL 3, 100 the names of astor- 
i.ms prec'ede the word to form individual nam^, 
eg., Lhinisena, Bbaranisena, etc., and the one na 
without which Panini’s special julmg (agakaTafL \n . 
3 . 100 ) would remain unilluetrated is Satabhishaksena 
a nnme seldom found in actual instance. 

11 Names ending in and ^ ^ ^ 

benrficlion i. impM (VI. 2. m. c-S- I>ev.,aatu, he 
Bt. vn.tTX 

also gives Sivtvan TajSaaeTiii, 

F. 10 
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whom the goda may bestow’ and V'ishnuirata 'ho whose 
wishes Vishnu may hear’. These are examples of names 
ending in Kriia of which we bear so often in the Griljya- 
fiutras. We do not usually come across any real name 
ending in ^rura in the Vedic or Buddhist literature. 
The nunil)er of names ending in datta is also limited as 
Brahmadatla (Jaim. Br., King of Kosala, also called 
Prasenajita), Punardatta and Suryadatta (Sahkh. Ar. 
VIII. 6), but In. the Buddhist literature they are much 
more varied as Devadaita, Bhuridatta (Jjt. VI. 167), 
Malidatta (Jat, IV« 34^), YaAfiadatta Braluuanakumara 
(Jat. IV. 30), Somadatta <Jat. VI. 170). These become 
a regular feature in the i)eriod of Sanchi records, e.g., 
Aggidatta, Vayn-, Yama-, Id- (^Tndra-), Rishi- {=l8i-), 
Brahma- (=Baha'), Upendra- (=Upida- or Upeda-), 
Uttara-, Vaisramana-, Pushya-, Ganga- Dharma- and 
Nggadatta, etc., (Cf. Biihler’s List). According to 
Katy ay ana’s Vgrttika on I. 4. 58-59, Maruddatta would 
Ije equal to Marutta (Bhgshya I. 341). Fatafijali cites 
YajAadatta and Devadatta as typical names of Brsh- 
manas (Bhashva I. 189), often shortened simply to Datta 
(L 111). 

12. As instances of particular names Fanini men- 
tions gevala, Supari, Vi^ala, Varuna and Ary ami. (^<rw- 
f?-f^ !i I 1 4*f 1 wf fprhrrr V. 3. 84). They formed 
the first part (pureajwrfa) of names and the three endear¬ 
ment suffices, ika, imx and j'to, added after them caused 
the elision of all the syllaljles after the third. For 
example ^evaladalta or Sevalendrada(ta Ijecame Sevalika 
8emliya or Sevalila; Suparyisirdatta Ijecame Suparika, 
Supariya, Suparila, and Visilodatta became V i4 g] ika , 
Vitaliya. Vi^ilila. 

In the Jatakas the equivalent of Sevala is Sivali- 
knniira (.1. 408), or the feminine SivaltdevI wife of king 
Mahi Janaka (Vil. 37). In the label of this Jataka at 
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Bharhut Devi SiTala is the form of the name (Liider'a 
List 709), 

iDBtanccB of the nee of AryamS, Supari and Vi sill a 
are rare, Yamna occara as a common name in tht^ Bud¬ 
dhist literatore in the Kumbha Jataka (Y. 12) and else¬ 
where. Ary ami occurs only once at Bharhut as Ayama 
(Liider's List 813). Aryama was the uame of an Aditya 
and Varuna w'as one of the Lokap^as or Mahirija gods 
referred to by Panini (lY. 3, 97) or was the name of a 
Nagaraja. 

13. Instances of names or virtually epithets given 
by reason of birth, were GosSla, Khara^ila ( 

WTsnwvq iIY, 3. 35) and Yataa^ala or Vatsasila lY. 3. 30). 
Of these the only historical example is that of Gosalfti 
also called Mahkhali, which perhaps corresponds 
Papini’s Maskarin (VI. 1. 154). As a popular name it 
occurs at Bharhut (uders List, 353). 

14. Names ending in futra, and preceded by a 

masculino word ( Yl. 2. 132), as Kannati- 

putra. They have initial acute accent ( stm ). M 
counter examples of these at'e names preceded by the name 
of the mother, as Gsrgiputra and Vataipntra, and dis- 
tinguislied by the acute accent on the final vowel, The 
practice of adding feminine gotra name before 'putra is 
found in the Vaiinia list of teachers in the Satapalha 
Brabmaua beginning with Saihjrvi-putra {Vedie Index, 
II. 443). A KitySyaniputra (Jatukarnya) and a Prsti- 
yodhipiitra also occur in the Sahkh. Arapyaka (III. 10; 
YII. 13). According to Panini one*3 designation after 
the gotra name of one’s mother {gotmstn implied cen¬ 
sure (lY. 1. 147), because it was supposed that the 
mother’s name would be adopted in the event of the 
father’s name being unknown (Kasika, nrvr 

Vami^ lists of distinguished 

teachers in the Satapatha Brahmatia, the addition of the 
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mother's name is a regular feature and must Itie defended 
on the basis of a well-retiognised practice. Patahjali seems 
to attribute honour in being addressed by the mother's 
name, as Garg^mgta, Vateimsta (HI. We know from 

inscriptional i-ecords that at least in the Sunga and Andhra 
periods the additional metronyraics as 
etc,, were considered honourable personal names. 

Female names are generally implied in sutra IV. 1, 
113 which Kaiika illustrates ly names like Sikshita and 
Chintita which are very unusual, and the same rule also 
refers to name of rivers denoting aj>atya or a descendant. 
The Varaha Gflhyasutra offers the nearest parallel say¬ 
ing that the name of a girl should not he the name of a 
river, and that it should not end in datta or raJcahita pre¬ 
ceded by the name of a god (Kane, l.R.Q., 233). 

Nakshatm-NaJna. 

15. Panini lays great emphasis on names derived 
from the names of stars {IV. 3. 34, 36, 37; Vlll. 3, 100). 
According to the Gpibyasutras a person was given a 
nakshatra name in addition to his pop ular name. Ac¬ 
cording to Apastomba the star name was kept secret and 
in the opinion of Gkibhila the teacher was to settle a 
?takshatra name which the student was to cniploy when 
bowing at the feet of his teacher ( str Gohhila 

Grihjm II. 10. 22—24). The Sahkhgyana and Khadira 
Grihyasutras and also Manava and Hiranyakeia Gfihya- 
sutras agree with the alxjve. It appears that originally 
the nakshatm name started as a secret appellation, but 
because of its convenient form came to oc'Cupy an equal 
rank with the (fotra name, e.g., Moggallana Tissa and 
other names in Buddhist literature. 

Paqini treats of the star names specially elalmrately. 
The general principle underlying these names was the 
fact of a person’s birth under a star ( nwwm; TV. 3. 25), 
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The geoeral rule is that suffixes are frcqueiUly dropped 
when names are formed from ndk&hatrQS (IV- H* 37), 
e-g., we have Rohina from Hohini. It is said (IV, 3. 
34) that names of males (and females also) are derived 
from Sravish^ha (=Dhani3htha), Phalgunt, AiiuradhS, 
Sviti, Tishya, Punarvasu, Hasta, VisaWha, Ashadha, and 
Babuls (i.e,, Kfittikfi) without adding any termination, 
which had the effect of making the name of the star the 
same as the personal name. Examples would lie Sravish- 
thab. Phalgunah, ete. In sutia TV. 3, 37. Patiini states 
that from Abhijit, Asivayak and Satabhishak the termina¬ 
tions are optionally dropped (Cf. Kane, ihid,, p. 236). 

As already remarked star names are rare in the pre- 
Piininian literature. They are a regular feature of the 
post-Paninian period, specially in the Buddhist literature 
and inscriptions. For example, Visakha, Punabbasu, 
Chitta, Potthapada, PhaggunJ, Phussa and Tissa or 
Upatissa occur in the Jitakas. From Sanchi we get 
Phaguna, Phagula, Tissaka, Upasijha ( = Upasiddhya), 
Sijhs, Pusa, Pusaka, Pusini, Bahula (cf. Pauini's Balm- 
la), Sattia {=Svatigupta or Svatidatta), Asadha Miila, 
Fothaka, Po^ihadeva {=^Proshadevi), Rohini or Rohi, 
etc. Bharhut adds Bharanideva, Anuriidha and Sana 
(=Sravans) to the above (LL. 758, 784, 874). 

C. Names with €07itTacUon of all syllables eauoept the 

^rst two, 

13. Names ending in ika (T, 3. 7H). A polysyllabic 
individual name was abbreviated in order to expre-ss affec* 
tion. Only the initial two syllables were preserved 
aTid a suffix was added to them, e g., Devadatta became 
Devlka; Yajftadatta Yajfiika, Chhadika may now, l>e ex¬ 
plained as equal to Chbandodatta, and Chandtka us 
Chandradfltta; similarly YasSika as Ya&datta (LL. 757). 
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17. Names ending in iya {^ghm, V. 3. 79), added 
on the satne principle as the first one, giring the forms 
Devy^ (=DeFa<latta) and Yajflijra (=Yajfladatta). If we 
consider the umteiial in the Jutakas we find Giriya (HI. 
3:^), Cliamtiya ( = Chaiidakiimgra, VI, 137), Nandiya 
(II. 190; same as Nandika, II, 200, or Nandaka), Bhad- 
diya (=Bhadrasena, Bhadrakara or Bhadrasala, I. 140; 
VI. 135), Meghsya ( = Meghakiimara, IV, 05) and 
Sabhiya (VI. 329, =Sabb5datta). Names contracted 
with iya suffix are rarely found in Sanchi and Bharhut. 

18. Names ending in ila {=V. 3, 79), denoting en¬ 
dearment like the above two, and regularising forms like 
Devila (fmm Devadatta) and Yajnila from Yajliadatta. 
The JgLakas have Guttila (II. 248), Makhila ( = Makha- 
deva. Jit. Nidina, p. 41). 

Some Sanchi names can now be explained as Agila 
(=Agnidatta), S&tila (=Svati-datta), Nagila, Yasila, 
Yakhila Sanghila, Bnddhila, and fiom Bharhut Mahila 
(Maha-Kuniara, LL. 760), Yakhila (Yakshadatta, 840) 
and Ghalila (Gbatakumira, 860), 

19. Names beginning with n-pa were treated aa a 

special case in the opinion of Eastern teachers (arvi) 
who formed the contraction by adding ctd^ and nka 
( = rurA) to wpa with the result that the whole name form 
except the initial upa was elided V. 3. 

80). Kasika’s illnstration is Upendradatta, which by 
dropping ‘indradatta' assumed the double from Upada 
and Upaka. Other teachers favoured Upiya, Upila, 
Upika (V. 79-79) and also Upendradattaka. The Bud¬ 
dhist nauie Upali (I. 140) corresponds to Panini’a Upila 
an d may he a contraction of Upendradatta. It is curious 
that iu the Sanchi inscriptions the name occurs without 
contraction under various forms as Upendradatta, Upi- 
dadatta or Opedadata. Other names beginning with upa- 
were Upoka, an Ajivika (Jat. I. 8i) Upakamsa (Jat, 
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IV» 79) Upakanchana ^Jlt. IV. 305) and Upajotiya 
(Jat, IV. 392). Upaka is a gotra name in Pat.iini (II. 4, 
69) and Upagu and Upajiva occur in the Jaiminiya 
Bi'ahmatia (Caland 190, 240). But Vpsdi names are pro¬ 
perly of the post-Brshmana epoch. 

20. Names ending in ka 

(«) To denote a sense of inferiority as Turnaka, a 
servant (V. 3. 75). There always is a ten¬ 
dency for names of servants and low people 
to be shortened on this basis. 

(&) To form benedictory epithets (III. 1, J50) as 
Jtmka (may you live), Nandaka (may you 
prosper), adopted as names. 

Later Trends . — ^The system of contraction so ela- 
liorately dealt with by Panini evolved still further in the 
Maniya and Sunga periods as indicated by the discas- 
siona in the Varttikaa and the Bhishya. The following 
features may briefly be noted;—■ 

(«) Eetention of the first four syllables instead of 
two a;3 in Pa^jini V. 3. 83. Thus Brihas- 
patidatta became Brihaspatika, and Praja- 
patidatta Prajspatika, Pajaka in the 
Jatakas (III. 463) may lie according to 
Panini's rule of two syllables from Praja- 
patidatta or be equal to Prajsguptn. 

(6) Substituting suffix for PaTiini^s ika as in (10) 
above. Thus Devaka and Yajflaka stood 
for Devadatta and Yaifladatta, Pahaka 
(I. 40, Prabhskara or Prabhagupta), Sonaka 
(V. 347, Sonananda), Sachchhaka (VI. 478, 
Satyayajfia) of the Jatakas fedlow the kn 
suffix. In Sancht, of course, we have many 
narne^ ending in ka, as Balaka,=B:iladeTa, 
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Balatama, Balamitra; Pusaka (=rushya- 
gupta), Dhamaka (:=Dliamuignpta), etc. 

(e) Substituting ta in place of Finini's tla as in 
^18) above. This was allowed only after 
such words as ended in as Bhsnula for 
Bhsnudatta, and Vasula for Vasudatta. 
Bandhula (Senspati of Kosala, Jat, ► 
148) and Bldiula are specimens of old names 
conforming to this rule. 

(d) It was a revolutionary deve¬ 

lopment and a oonnterpart of Panmi’s 
Uttatapadalopa, After dropping the first 
part of the name the same suffixes were 
added. It is also enjoined that no suffix 
may l>e added at all and Devadatta may 
become simply Datta or simply Deva. (Cf. 
also Bhashya giving Bhaina for Satya- 
bbama, I. Ill)* Panini’s Seuaka (V. 4. 

112), appears to be a Senanta name formed 
by dropping purmjtnda and adding ka. It 
also suggests the antiquity of the method 
of purvapada-iopa from the time of PaQini 
himself. 

Carried to its logical conclusion a single name Deva¬ 
datta would assume eleven forms, e.g., Devadattaka, 
Devika, Devila, Deviya according to the rules of Pauinii 
and Devaka, Dattiki, Dattila ,DBUiya, Dattaka, Deva. 
Batta according to the subsequent changes indicated in 
.the Bhashya. 

/ii-samir.Hl) in Pitoini'e ^he system of having 

a pei-sonal name as distinct from gotra name had come 
into vogue. Pei-sons of higher castes were asked their 
ndma and gotra separately (Cf. J«t. VI. 2. 243. ftoaia- 
gotian cIm puchchh and king \ irata enquiring of Yud- 
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histhiPE ’r''T^:TnTT{TM^ Virataparvan, 7. 11). Accoriiing 
to tile Vinayapitaka evpii the Shikiibiia iii 'pnbtijja wore 
desigDated by nma and gotra (B. C. Law, Pali Lit., 1. 
xiij). 

(2) Names ending in mitm, sena, datta, Ma, kar^ 
Stinga, and names beginning with ttpa were priuiarity 
belonging to the Paninian and the Buddhist epoch, al¬ 
though their use in the Vedie literature is not wholly 
unknown, 

(3) The Naksbatrft names discussed at length by 
Pan ini are prattically unknown in the Vedie literature, 
ami appear as an exclusive feature of the period approxi¬ 
mately beginning from the Buddha. The subsct^ueni 
popularity of such names is also a noteworthy feature. 
The agreement between the GTihyafiutras and Panini in 
the matter of star names is suggestive of mutual chrono¬ 
logical reiationghip. The Qaudhayana Crribya^esbasutra 
enjoining star names by mentioning the asterisms sepa¬ 
rately offers the closest parallel to Panini (Asht. lY. 3. 
34--37; Baud, I. 11. 9—18). 

(4) The usage of contraction as applied to names of 
which Panini takes such detailed notice is an essentially 
classical feature which is unknown in the Vedic litera 
tiire and is unauthorised by the rules of the Gj’ihyasutras, 
but nevei-theless forms such a conmiou featme of the Bud¬ 
dhist literature of the period from the Gth or the Sth cen- 
tujy B.C. That Panini felt himself obliged to take note 
of the subject so thoroughly is an indication of its being 
well-established in the spoken speech in his time and prior 
to him and also over a considerable area as hia pointed 
reference to the opinion of the eastern grammarians in 
the matter definitely shows (V. 3. 80), 

F. 7J 
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APABHRAKuSA metres 

(Matra Vrttas and Tala Yrttaa) 


H. D. Velankar, M.A., D.Litt. 

^ <iisuu8sed and described the Apabhrajhda 

V T T "T metriciana. namely 

Virahaiika, Svayambhii, Piiigala, Nanditadfaya, HemL 

ra, Ratnaiekhara and the unknown author of the 

published at the Bombay 
tniversity Jonraal. November 1033. and NoTember 1936 ^ 
or the sake of convenience. I have included even the 

theL^tTTt, “ description. I have suggested in 
these articles that the Prskrta and Apabhranif mett^ 

the "b* Sathskrta Var^ Vrttas. because 

^ music which is at the basis of these two t™ U 

r/th ^ detailed di^ussion 

of the different types of music underlying the different 

ypcs of metres for my introduction to the critical edi¬ 
tion of Hemacandra's Chandonn^asana (only the portion 
dealing with Prakrta and Apabhramia metres), which I 
intend to publish ta the near future. In the present 
article 1 propose to examine these metres from only a 
single point of view, namely their division into the 
Matia Vrttas and the Tsla V'rttas. 

2, I have already explained how in the case of these 
metm there exiet two different kind, of Geiine, nnmely 
the Matra Gapas and the Tsla Ganaa, at para 10 m the 
hi'st of the two above mentioned articles. 1 have how¬ 
ever, not fully and carefully distinguished between these 
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two kinria of Gatjias and the metres in which they are 
employed. Still, on the whale it is abuntlantly clear that 
every Frakrta and Apabhraihia metre is not a Tala Vrtta, 
i.e,, it does not obey the laws of Tala, because it was not 
intended to be so amenable to Tala by ite poet, and that 
by the side of these proper Tala V^ttas, there exists a large 
number of Vfttas which obey diiferent laws and are very 
different from the Tala Vrttas in their composition. 1 
shall describe these latter as the Matra Vrttaa for the 
sake of brevity and convenience. The Tala Vrttas ai'e 
naturally more musical than the Mitra Vrttas for reasons 
which I shall explain below; they are generally employed 
for a sustained poetical narrative. The Matra Vrttas on 
the other hand, appear to have been used for lyric and 
didactic poetry. 

3. I find it rather difficult to define Tala; but I may 
make an attempt and define it ns 'the regulation with 
the help of tioiie-elemcnt of the recurring rest in a metri¬ 
cal line by means of a stress.’ This rest- regulating stress 
is indicated by means of vocal accentuation, but in addi¬ 
tion to it also by the stroke of the palm or a similar move¬ 
ment of any other part of the body, or by the strokes of a 
time-keeping musical instrument like the hand-drum or 
a pair of cymbals. The music which is produced by this 
rest-regulating stress ia the music which underlies all 
the Tala Vrttas and is the chief source of delight in 
them. The liard who sings metj ical lines must naturally 
have occasional rest in the middle of it; this is known as 
Yati in the Samskrta metres. In Samskrta and Prakrta 
metres which are not amenable to Tala, it occurs at irre- 
gidar inteiTals, though these latter are fixed by the prac¬ 
tice of the poets and the rules of the metricians. In the 
Tala Vfttas on the other hand, this rest recurs after the 
lapse of a definite number of time-moments colled the 
Matras. The word Matra is derived from the root ma 
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t-0 measure aud means ‘a unit of meamiring’, here of 
measuring time. There are many different Talas; but 
the chief among thenj:, so far as the Taia Vrttas are con- 
eejned, are those in which the rest is regularly stiesaed 
after the lapse of 4, or 5. or 0, or 7 Matrss' or their 
multiples. But even among these the commonest is the 
Tgla of 8 Matris whicli may or may not be divisible into 
two parts of 4 Matras each. See Apahhraih^ Metres I, 
para. 18. 

4. A line in a Tala Vrtta is divisihle into several 
Tala Oanas; and these latter are made up of letters which 
can Or have to be pronouiiOBd so as to cover the given 
number of Matr^ which must elapse between two stress¬ 
ed rests in accordance with the nature of the Tab of the 
metre in (Question. Thus a Tala Gana of a metrical line 
Composed in the Tala of 5 Maitras shall consist of a group 
of letters which must be capable of being pronounced so 
as to cover 5 Matras or, time-moments. The commence- 
meat of a fresh Tala Gana is indicated by the fresh stroke 
and before this the last letter of the last Gana must 
have completely finished. Each Tala Gana has to be kept 
separate and must not be allowed to mix up with either 
the preceding or the succeeding one. This separateness 
is to he achieved by avoiding at the junction of the Ga^ias, 
a long letter which combines the last Mitra of the earlier 
and the first Matra of the later Gana in itself, Forj it 
is impossible Ijo represent separately .these two Matr|a 
which aje thus combiniHl in a long letter, by pi'ououncing 
the first ‘ti^ithout the stress and the second with the stress 
which indicates the fresh Tala Gana as said above. And 
if such a long letter is used, the result will be that the 
stroke of the succeeding Gana will be given after the 
pronunciation of the long letter and thus it will be late 
by 1 Matra and the whole Tala will be disturbed; for, 
then the earlier Gana will have one Matra more while the 
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later Gana ^vill liave one Matra less than the number re¬ 
quired and this can never be permitted. Seemingly, this ia 
a very simple thing to do; but by experience it will be found 
that this is only possible for a poet whose ear is trained 
for the Tala music. He, as a matter of fact, will not 
even be conscious of a difficulty; but for others it presents 
serious difficulties, and when such an iinsktlled poet com¬ 
poses his poem, he will find to his dismay, that the singer 
who sings his poem will be compelled to distort its letters 
by mispronunciation of short and long letters, or by au 
impmper pronunciation of a group of letters or by the 
introduction of long silent rests awkwardly put in between 
two letters of the self-same word. This particularly 
happens when the poet is himself not a singer, or when 
an educated poet tries to compose bardic poetiy without 
knowing the principles of Tala w’hich is the soul of it. 
On the other hand, a poet-singer may take liberties with 
pronunciation of short and long letters, or may squeeze 
several letters within a group of Matras which ordinari¬ 
ly would admit the pronunciation of only half of them 
(cf. Prakrta Faifigalam, I, 5), but in any case he would 
not do it in an awkward manner. His Tala will not be 
disturbed and his pronunciations will l>e according to his 
usual practice. Generally, a short letter takes one and a 
long letter takes two time-moments or Matras in pronun¬ 
ciation ; e and o, as also nasalized letters are treated as 
short or long at the option of the poet. As a rule, a poet 
will not neglect these restrictions; but the preservation of 
his Tala is more im[>ortant for him and he may readily 
break any one of these rulea if this is necessary for the 
sake of his Tala. 

o. The Tala Vrttas may be of the Dvipadi, or the 
Catuspadr or the SatpadI type; but those of last two 
varieties are very common. In a continuous narrative, 
however, a stanza whether of 4 or 6 Im^ has no impor- 
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tauce whatisoever. In it the unit ia a couplet of Fines 
which are parallelly constracted and rhymed; many such 
couplets held together by a common topic or an aspect of 
it, as also by the common metre and Tgla are used to 
form a Eadavaka and several Kadavakaa foim a Sandhi. 
Sometimes single unrhjTiied lines are added to these coup¬ 
lets here anti there; hut every line whether belonging to 
the couplet or not must obey the particular Tala which is 
prevalent in the Eadavaka. The Kadavaka is preceded 
and followed by a Ghatta which is either a Dvipadi or a 
Satpadi stanza. A Dvipadi GhaUa is without the Tsla and 
appears to have been sung in prosCj with the time-keeping 
instrument held silent for a while. This must have sup¬ 
plied a breathing time and a change to the poet-singer, 
but what is more important, must have served as a transi¬ 
tion to the next Eadavaka wbicli may be sung in a differ¬ 
ent Tala from that of the last Eadavaka. The Satpadi 
Ghatta on the other hand, was generally sung in the same 
Tala as the main Eadavaka and usually came at the end. 
Thus for example, Eadavaka IT. 15 in Pu^padanta's 
Jasaharacariu is in the Tala of 8 Mstras; the next two 
Eadavakas are in the Tala of 5 matras, while the next one 
is again in that of 8 Matris. It will be seen that in these 
Eadavakas the Ghatti occurs only at the end and not 
also at the beginning; it is of the Satpadi ty[ie, each half 
containing lines of 6, 6, and 12 Matris. It is not a Tala 
Vrtta and serves the purpose of the tjansitional Dvipadi. 
The two halves as also the first two lines in each half are 
rhymed. Similarly, in that same poem III, 13 is in the 
Tala of 5 or 10 Matras, III. 14 in that of 8 Matris, III. 
15 and III. 16 are both in the Tala of 6 Mstras and III. 17 
ia again in the Tala of 8 Mitrgs. Here in this Sandhi, 
namely the III, the poet has used the Dvipadi both at 
the beginning and at the end of a Eadavaka, neither being 
sung in a Tala. The lines of the first Dvipadi are divi- 
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sibJe into 16 and 12 Matras and those of the latter into 
15 and 13. 

6, The Apahhrara&i poets soiuetiines ein])loy what 
appear on the face of them the Aksaragana or Varna 
Vrttas. Thus Puspadanta, Jasaliaracariu, I, 10, em- 
[jliij-fl a Varna Vrtta called Vitaiia [bha, $(t la, ga) by 
H.P, 5«/4. Ill that same fioein, he also employs other 
Var?]ia Vrttas as followaI. 13 is Panktika (ra, ya^ 
ja, gn: H.P. 5i>/10); I. 18 and IV, 17 is Bhujanga- 
pravata (four ya Ganas: H.p. 7i'/16); III. 2 and Ill. 15 
ia Citra (ra> ra, ja, ra, ga: H.p. 12« 9); 111. 3 is 
SragriiiT (four i'a Ganas: H.p, 7fv/l7) and lastly III. 16 
is Vibliavari {ja, m, ja, m : H.p, 8a/17). All these 
liowerer, are am enable to Tilai the first is sung in the Tala 
of 6 Matrass there being two Tala Ganas in each line, tiie 
second Gana being completed by the addition of a Hilent 
rest of 1 Matra at the end. The stroke regularly occurs 
on the 1st and the 7th Matra of each line and this is 
never disturbed owing to the peculiar arrangement of 
the Ak^a Ganas where the 6th and the 7th MatrSs ai'c 
necessarily kept separate:—'thus, 

I f^TTTSIl 

Tracts I 

The next, i.e., I. 13 is Paiiktika; this is sung in the 
Tala of 8 Matras. Even here owing to tile peculiar arrange- 
nsent of the Ak^aras the 8th and the 9th Matras are never 
pined in a long letter and the Tala is never disturbed. 
The poet has however enjoyed a little freedom and put 
two short letters where one long is required: 

0TT*r I b 

Thus in the 2nd line JeUi and both stand for a 
long letter each in the first Tala Gana and yara does so in 
the second. The next two namely I. 18 and IV. 17 are 
in the Bhujahgaprayata metre and are amenable to the 
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Tala of 5 J^latraj^. Similarly, III. 2 and III. 15 which are 
in the Citra metre are sung in the Tala of 6 Mitras; but 
here the fa or the long tetter required in Citra at the end 
of the line has to be substituted by a la or a shoil letter 
for the sake of the Tala. 

fTrT I 

^ fT^ ift'IiW? II 

The next, i.e.. III. 3 is a Sragvirii and ig amenable 
to the Tata of 5 Matrag like the Bhujangaprayita. Last¬ 
ly III. JB which is Vibhavari has to l;ie sung in the Tafa- 
of B Mati as; 

^ I T| I w i 

Imt the peculiarity in it is that the 1st stroke of the Tala 
occurs on the 2nd letter in each line, and the last of the 
three Tala Ganas of which the line oonsists has to be made 
up by adding the 1st letter in the next line. It will thus 
be seen that the Apabhram.4a poets generally employed 
only those Varna Vrttaa which can also be sung as Tala 
Vrttas owing to the peculiar arrangement of letters in 
them which prevents the disturbance of the Tala. The 
commonest metre however, that is used for a Kadavaka is 
the Padakulaka or the Pajihatiks. Both are song in the 
Tala of 8 Matras; but the 1st stroke in the Fadakulaka is 
always on the first Matrg in each line and then on the 
flth, while in the Pajjhatikg, the first strobe is on the 3rd 
and the second on the 11th Matris, See ApahhramiSa 
Metres I. paras. 20 and 25. 

7, The origin of the Tala Sahgita and the Tala 
Vrttas which are adapted to it is necessarily popular; 
they both belong to the masses. The main sources of 
delight in this Tala Sangita is the stressing or accentua¬ 
tion of the regularly recurring rest, and this is done Avith 
the help of the time-elemetit. For this reason, well 
counted lime-moments called Matras are all-important; 

F. 73 
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they muy be filled up by properly pronoimeed short and 
long letters whose time-talue Is fixed by convention, 
or by improperly pronounced letters to which time-value 
is attached by the poet at his sweet will and against 
convention, or sometimes even by silent rest in which 
no letters ai'e pronoiUiiced at all. Poet-singe vs of repute 
generally follow the first alternative, or even the third; 
hut thrv would surely be ’williug to break any of the con¬ 
ventionally fixed Linie-valnes of letters when they are 
afraid of losing their Tala as said at the end para. -K 
The Tala Vfttas which belong to the lowest stratum of 
the masses, on the other hand are w’holly negligent about 
the conventional time-values of letters and the poets who 
compose them squeeze any number of letters within a Tfila 
Gana of a given number of Mstras. This is so because 
these people are entirely innocent of the conventionally 
fixed or correct pronunciation of lettera. The follovfing 
Sailor's song will illustrate this:— 

The song is sung in the usual Tala of 8 Matras and 
the Ist ftroke is on the Ist and the 2rid on the 9th Matra 
in regnlai’ succession. In the song the first stiuke is 
given on the letter ta and the next on ffo', but between 
these twti. sLx long letters and one short intervene and 
naturally all these ai'e pronounced within the prescribed 
time limit of 8 Mstras, About the silent rest or pause 
adopted by the poet generally at the end of a line for the 
preservation of the Tala, I have already spoken at Apa- 
bhrajii^ Metres I. paras. 18 (end), 2f>, and 25, But a 
clearer example is that of the Doha. This is sung in the 
Tala of 6 Matr^, A stanza in this metre contains in 
each half, 2 lines respectively having 13 and 11 Miitras. 
This means that in the first line there will be as many 
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short or long letters aa caji be normally pronounced so as 
to fill 13 time-momenta, the normal time-value of letters 
being fixed by convention The same applies to the i3ecoud 
line. Thua in Loth the lines together we shall have letters 
which shall cover only 24 time-moments out of the 32 
which are necessary; for in each line the stroke of the Tala 
will occur twice. Hence to fill up this gap of 8 time- 
moments we have to make use of silent pauses i one of 3 
Matras at the end of the first line and the other of 5 
Matras at the end of Liie second line. This will lie pai’ti- 
cularly evident to those who have sung a Doha or at least 
have heard It sung by others, 1 shall try to illustrate 
this:— 

nW *1? SSS I UtT SSK5II 

sss i ^ firfrT sssss n 

Here the first stroke of the T^la is on te and the 
second on vi in the first line; the third stroke then comes 
on the initial letter of the second line ami the fourth 
on ma. The fifth will again be on the initial letter of the 
first line of the nest half and thus the strokes will go on 
uninterrupted after an interval of every 8 time-moments. 
If these fi moments between the two sti-okea are not filled 
by letters employed by the poet, the singer must fill them 
up by silent pauses if he wants to preserve his Tala. In 
the case of Doha, and also in many other cases, the pauses 
are intentional; but sometimes a singer may be oompelled 
to resort to such pauses especially when he sings the CTtni- 
position of n noii-ainging poet who has no ear for the 
Tala SangUa, 

8. As said at the tieginning of the laet paragraph, 
the main source of delight in the Tala SaugTta is the 
stressing of the s'egularly recurring rest by means of time- 
element. The modulation of voii», i.e., the production 
of different tunes at different pitches by raising or lower- 
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ing the voice hoA a very minor $hare in this Sahgita. 
The Voice-modulation is sorely present in it; but it exists 
merely for the sake of variety and in order to avoid 
monotony. Besides^ it does not go beyond the three broadly 
distinguished tunes^ namely, the high, the low and the 
middle. Similarly, the mnaie dne to sound-variation, i.e., 
to a hxed arrangement of short and long letters at a given 
place in a line, pla\'^ an almost imperceptible role— a. nega¬ 
tive role—in it; for, the only thing that is to be done in 
this connection is the avoidance of long letters at the 
junction of the Tala Ganas as said in para. 4, Metres 
are closely allied with music and three main varieties of 
metres may be distinguished according as they are based 
upon the three main varieties of music, namely, the music 
of Voice-modulation, the music of Soiutd-variatLon, and 
lastly the music of Accentuation, The last is the popnlar 
variety of music and the Tala Vrttas are based on this 
variety which I have called by the name Tala Sahgfta as 
distinguished fiom the first two which may be described 
as the Bvnra SaugTta and the Varna Saugita respectively. 
It is possible to imagine that the Tala Sanglta was in¬ 
vented and developed by the masses from the regularized 
movements of their bodies and limbs required in a dance, 
or gestures which necessarily accompany the popular 
music. Dance or rhythmic movements of the bodily limbs 
has naturally a powerful appeal to the mass-mind and a 
popular bard conveys more sense by his gestures and 
movements than by his words. And the regularization 
of the corresponding movements of the tongue by means 
of the time-element may have been adopted by the people 
as a perfectly natural step, from the similarly measured 
movements of their body. 

9. But by the side of these Tala Vrttas, there ia 
quite a large number of Prakrta and Apabhraibi^a metres 
which are not amenable to any Tala and so cannot be in- 
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eluded uDder any of the Tala Vrttas. They are again 
wholly different from the Varna Vrttas as they do not 
follow any fixed order of short and long letters like them 
in the formation of their lines. They mav contain from 
^ to a lines in a stanza and the only thing that apparently 
controls the formation of their lines is the numlier of 
metrical Matrss, divided into smaller groups of 2 to 
fi, which they ought to contain. A short letter is sup- 
p4i.sed to represent 1 and a long letter 2 such metrical 
Matras, A letter with an Anusvara or a Visarga ns also 
the letter which preceded a conjunct consonant is suppos¬ 
ed to tiepreaent 2 Matrgs being regarded as purw as in the 
case of the Samskrta Vrttas. A line is measured metri¬ 
cally with the help of these equations and the definitions 
of the different Mjtra \ rttas are based upon them. A 
rest or Yati in the middle of a line is also mentioned. In 
some cases, a few restrictions about the use of short or 
long letters at particular places in a line are laid down; 
but generally such restrictions are rare. I have attempt¬ 
ed to discu?$ the origin of such restrictions at Apabhrath^ 
Metres I. para. Tfi and described a few of such metres in 
the next paragraph. But apart from these few metres 
where such restrictious are prescribed, there are others, 
and quite a large number of them, where there do not 
exist any such restrictions and it is these that we now 
proceed to examine. 

10. These klatri Vrttas are mainly the product of the 
efforts of educated men who tried their hand at metrical 
composition, as 1 have already suggested at Apabhram^ 
Metres II. para. 44, For these educated men the correct 
pronuncintion of short and long lettei-s was absolutely 
oompuisoiy. They could not enjoy the freedom of pro¬ 
nunciation like their illiterate brethren. The first neces¬ 
sity of a quantitive measurement of a letter, i.e., the 
measurement of the quantity which a letter possesses an d 
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which cat! be pronounced in a given time, mnat have been 
felt hy them when they proceeded to compose a Tala Yrtta, 
as said by me at the above mentioned plaH:;e. Naturally, 
these Tala Vrttas which aRorded great freedom in the 
choice of words when compared with the Varna Vrltaa of 
the Samskrta language, must have attracted the atten¬ 
tion of these educated versifiers in very early days. But 
soon they must have found to their dismay that the ob¬ 
servance of the laws of the Tala,-—its unfailing recur- 
I'ence after a definite period, the separateness of the Tala 
Gjanas which constitute a line and the like—was no easy 
job for them, particnlaLiy so when they stuck to their 
puritanic, ideas about the correct pronunciation of short 
and long letters. Besides, the composition of a Tala 
Vrtta required a trained ear and a long poem written in 
such a metre would be almost an impossibility without 
such an ear. The result of this weakness of the educated 
poets was the distjovery of a new type of metre altogether, 
as 1 imagine it. A similar discovery of a new metre 
namely, the literary tM, on accpimt of similar considera¬ 
tions and circumstances has been explained by me at 
Apaljhraib^a and Marathi Metres (New Indian Anti- 
query, Vpl, IV), paragraph 10. These new Matra VrtLas 
were already free from restrictions about the order of 
short and long letters, as they imitated the Tala Vrttas 
in this respect; but when their sponsors found it difficult 
to follow the intricacies of the Tala, they became free 
even from the restrictions about Tala and soon enjoyed 
the distinction of being recognized as a distinct variety 
of metres. lu this process, they were however, deprived 
of the (^sential feature of a metre, namely, its music. 
They have neither the music of Sound-variation lying at 
the liasis of the Varna Vrttas, nor the music of Accen¬ 
tuation on which the Tala Vrttas are Imsed. It will be 
found however, that even these have to follow certain 
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kinds of restrictions and these secure for them the nega¬ 
tive type of tile music of Sound-variation* JJesides the 
music of Voice-modulation in its elementarv form also 
avists in them as it does in the Tala V'jdtas (sec pai a. S) 
and as a matter of fact must exist in any composition 
lliat desires to bt? described as metrical. But of all meti'ea 
these Miitra Vrttaa are most immusiciil and nearer to 
prose than the rest. The only restrictions in them alluded 
to above are about the avoidance of long letters at certain 
phit'es in tbeir lines and this happens in the following 
mannei*. The composition of a line in such metres does 
not merely depend upon the total number of the Mstvas 
which they ought to contain, but also on the division of 
these into amaljer groups vihich must enjoy sepai'ate ex¬ 
istence like the Tsla Ganas of the Tala Vrttas. Thm can 
be secured as we saw above in para. 4, only by avoiding a 
long letter at the junction of two MS-trii Gaijaa or gi’oups; 
this means that the last Matia of an earlier Gana must 
never be combined into a long letter with the initial Matrs 
of the succeeding Gana. Such groups are invariably men¬ 
tioned in the definitions of the Matn Vrttaa. and this 
mention will be without any meaning if the total number of 
MatrSa in the line alone had been intended without any 
clear-cut division of them into smaller groups as described 
above. Besides, if these groups ate not kept separate by 
avoiding a long letter at their jimction, the peimliar atrtic- 
ture of the metre will be destroyed, and the basis of distin¬ 
guishing between metrea whose lines contain exactly the 
same number of Matras will be entirely demolished. A 
reference to the structure of the Aiwa described in the 
sequel will make this point abundantly dear. 

Before proceeding to describe the most important 
Matra Vrtta namely, the Arys, it is necessary to under¬ 
stand the exact signification of the word Matri as used 
in the contest of both the Tala and the Matra Vrtta§. In 
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ihe context of the Tala Vrttas, the word aignifies a tune- 
moment as we saw above; a Tala Gan a consists of a fixed 
number of MstrSs or time-moments which are to be filled 
up by letters short or long. In view of the quantitative 
valuation of letters dating from the Vedic times and also 
of the vocal effort needed for their pronunciation, a abort 
letter is conventionally regarded as lepi'csenting one and 
long letter two such Matris ni' time-moments. Thus 
Matra when spoken of in connection with letters in the 
context of Tala Vrttas signifies their time rf/fitr, while in 
the context of the Matrs Vrttas, it has its usual mean¬ 
ing namely, the qmiitUy or ^nlume wliich a letter is 
theoretically su[>posed to possess. Thus a short letter is 
supposed to possess half the quantity which a long letter 
possesses: hence the former represents one Miitj-a 
against the two represented by the latter. In the Tala 
Vfttas, letters occupy only a secondaty place and play 
only a secondary role; they may or may not be employed 
for the completion of a Tala Cana which may be done 
even by silent pauses. But in llie Miitri Vj-ttas. the 
Matras represented by the letters are all-important in the 
formation of lines end hence letters are as vital to the 

Matra Vrtta.s as they are to the Yaraa Vrttas. This 
1 * ■ ■ 

being so, the measurement of a line in terms of such 
Matras presupposes a cori'ect and conventional pronun¬ 
ciation of letters both in the writer and the reader of a 
MatrS Vrtta. The poet must be pretty sure that his 
reader will read his line jttsl; as he reads it to arrive at the 
given number of Matras which constitute it; and this is 
poi’sible only if the poet faithfully adheres to the con¬ 
ventionally or grammatically correct pi-onunciation of 
short and long letters and if he assumes the knowledge 
of and adliei'CTice to this in his leader, Thus the very 
idea of this Matra unit is based u|x>n the grammatically 
and conventionally correct pronunciation of letters and 
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it is for this reason that we maintain that such Matra 
Vrttifi are the creation of the Inaina of the educated poet 
and not of the purely popular bard for whom his niuflio 
of Accentuation is more important than the coiiect anfi 
conventional pronunciation of short and long lettei-s. 

12. The earliest and the most fiequentJy used among 
such \fEitrii Vrttas is the Gathi, known as the Arva in 
its Sahiskrta garb. I have attempted to discuss its origin 
at Apabhraiiisa Metres II, para. 44. I have however not 
discussed the nature of the restrictions in the construe* 
tion of a line in tliis metre, at that place, fine indeed 
gets an impression that the Gathii has no restrictions 
about the use of short and long letters in its construction 
except that the 2l3t and 24th Matras in its first half 
should be represented by a short letter each and that in 
the second half which contains only 27 Mitris instead of 
30 as in the first half, the 21st Matra should be represent¬ 
ed by a single short letter; cf. Hemacandra, Chandonu- 
^asaiiH (N.S.P. ed. 1912). p. But this is not so. 
For, the first half is to be divided into 7 Caturm5trika 
Ganas followed by a Dvimatrika Gana i-epresented by a 
long letter at the end. The second half is similar¬ 
ly divided, but the 6th Gann must consist only of 
a single Mltra, the fit'st five and the seventh being 
Cafcurmatrikas and the eighth being a long letter as 
in the first half. This means that all the 8 Ganas 
in each half are to be kept separate by avoiding 
a long letter at their junction as explained a1)ove. Thus 
the 4th and the iith, 8th and 9th. 12th and 13th. 16tb 
and 17th, 20th and 21st, 24th and 2i>tb and 28th and 
29t}i Mati'as in the first half shall never Ijc joined in a long 
letter; similarly, MstrSs 4 and 5. 8 and 9, 12 and 13, 16 
and 17. 20 and 21, 21 and 22, 25 and 26 must not be com¬ 
bined in a long letter, in the second half. Tf they are so 
combined the structure of the metre will he wholly des' 

F, 73 
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It is thus that the Avys or Gaths follows the 
music of SoLind-vai’iation in a riegatiTe manner as said 
in para. 10 above, by avoiding 7 long letters at definite 
places in each of its two halves, 

13, This 6«thii or Arys seems to have been very 
popular with the edueated vei-sifiera at the end of the 
Eipic period. It was vaatly employed for cx>mpo 5 ing 
memorinl verses on different scientific, philosophical and 
moral topics. On the one hand, it afforded greater ease 
and freedom in composition as also greater space for con- 
tents than the epic Anu^tuhh, while on the other, it was 
more lucid and attractive owing to its metrical form 
when compared with the Sutras of the older limes. The 
Apabhrarh^a poets seem to have scarcely touched it except 
for the formation of their strophes, where it was evidently 
employed for the sake of a change. But otherwise, the 
metre enjoyed continued patronage at the hands of both 
the Samskrta and Prflkrtn poets as is clear from the veiy 
large number of metres based upon it. I have explained 
all these at Apahhrarii^a Metres IT. para. 45. 

The Mfitra Vrtta which is next in importnnoe 
to the Gatha both in point of antiquity and popularity is 
the Matra, which I have fully described at .ApabhrarhiJa 
Metres T. pai'a. 2S. This metre is of course a purely 
Prakrta and ApahhraTh!?a metre and was evidently used 
for stray religions, didactic or lyric poetry. Doha is 
similary a purely Apabhrarhsa metre; but it is a Tsla 
Vrtta as 1 have shown above and has been employed since 
very old days both for lyric and narrative poetry. Of 
the remaining Prakrta and Apahhramsa metres which I 
have described in my two articles, a vast majority are 
Matra Vrttas, while comparatively a few are Tila Vrttas 
A person with a trained ear can easily distinguish he^ 
tween a Tsla Vrtta and a Matrn Vrtta merely W singing 
them, Tim nature of the particular Tala can also be 
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similarly known. 1 bare said abore that the Mati'a 
Vrttaa owe their origin and development to the literate 
bards; but this need not l^e too strictly understood; the 
more cultured and less gifted among the popular bards 
too may have substantially helped in direoAion. 
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A NEW G^UPTA EMPEROR, GOVINDAGUPTA 


BY 

Jagannath, M.A., 

U7uversity Orientui College, LaJ<,ore. 

The naDie of this new Gupta emperor tiret became 
know'n in lfi04, through the diacovery of a clay seal of 
MahadevI DhruTaBTamini, chief queen of Candragupta 
II, from fiasarh in the Muiiaffarpur District of Bihar. 
The iuscrLption on the seal which has been edited by Dr, 
Bloch is as follows*:— 

l. wr 

z, iffTtTjf »fr — 

j. «tnrr isfr a— 

4 , 

The inscription describes the queen DhruvasTamiiil, 
as the wife of Maharajidhiraja, the iHustrious Candia- 
gupta, and the mother of Maharaja Gorindagupta. From 
the Gupta inscriptions discorered up to 1904, we knew 
that Candi'agupts li had only one son bom of the queen 
Dbi'UTasv^ini, namely Kuinijragupta 1. The dtscoTery 
of this seal levealed for the hrst time the existence of 
another son of Candragupta II. Since Kumliagupta 
had so far been known as the immediate successor of 
Candragupta II, scholar's generally presumed that 
Govindagupta was the younger of the two brothers. 
Bloch,^ Allan, R. D, Banerjee, all have held this view. 

’ Arcbneologiral Survey of India, Anausl Report, 1D03-4, 
p, 107. 

ptMiaibiLitj of his being iilontical witk Ersnagapta of 
the Aphsad inanription wos ruled out by Dr. Bloch on iditnno- 
lagic:sl eonsiderstioDS, ibid., p. 1U2. But curiouaiy, some writ era 
ntul continue to any that Dr. Bloch identified OoTmdagupta with 
Ersnagupta. 
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Allan reuiarkdj '‘Govindagupta caniiot have been Kumsira- 
gupta I but must liave lieeu a ynui^r brother,**® Dr. 
Krishnaswami Aiyyangar has even .su^ested that 
Govijidagupta was a minor when Kutnaragupta was serv¬ 
ing as a Viceroy of Tlrabhukti during the reign of his 
father Caridragupta II, He says, “Kunisragupta who 
was probably the Viceroy must have been detained at the 
headquarters, his brother Gpvindagupta carrying on the 
administration in liis name. If Govindagupta happened 
to be too young foi' carrying on the administration him¬ 
self we could undei'stand Dhruvasr^inl l>eing in charge 
of it in the name of her son,”* * He then quotes the iH' 
stanee of Frabhavati Guptg, who from her Poona and 
Riddhapur Plates is known to have acted as regent for 
her sons. However, there is hardly any parallel Ijetween 
the two cases, Prabhavat! acted as a regent for her 
sons, as her husband had died. But in the pinsent case 
Candragupta was alive, and could have easily appointed 
a governor, instead of putting a minor in charge of the 
province, and then appointing the queen as regent for 
the minor, A careful study of the Basarh seals will en¬ 
able us to understand the real and correct position. Along 
^vith this seal of Queen Dhruvasviniim were discovered 
some other seals belonging to certain ofiioers connected 
with the administration of Vaisuli. Of particular inter¬ 
est aie the following inseriptions on some of these seals 

T, rfl4^Hm nn:*!jI 

Now all these seals speak of the ofticem who were 
serving under the hcii'-apparent (^^m) who evidentally 
was the governor of the provinc*. There is no seal which 

® Catologue uf ihe CoiDji of the Gupta Uyaoaty, ji, jeL 

* Studies in Gnpta History, p, 60. 
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gives the name of the yutataja but on accoimt f»f a faulty 
division of the text of the first two seals Dr. ICrishnaswami 
thought that theae l>Blongeri to Kuruai’aguptH who was 
the heir-apparent He says, “The expression ‘Yuvaraja* 
Bha^^araka-KumarSmfltya AdJiikarana must be taken as 
a whole and broken up into amatija-adhtkarnna cliief 
funong the ministers of the Yuvat aja and Bhattiraka- 
Kuniii'a. This Kunisra need not necessarily stand for 
Kumai'a Gupta, but the titles before, YiivaTafa and 
Bhattaraba, may seem to indicate that it did/'* Tt is 
evident however, that this construction is funity; For in 
between BhattSraka and KiunSra, there is the word pSjda 
which entirely changes the meaning of the compound and 
forces us to translate the inscription thns; "of the ofiice 
of the Kumarimatya belonging to the illustrious Yu,ra- 
r&ja."' Kvm&a does not go with Rhnttaraka, but with 
amatya, and forms the word KtfmarnmStya. The seals 
therefore furnish no evidence, to prove that Kumiragtipta 
was the Viceroy of Vaisali. 

How let us revert to the seal of Mahadcvi Dhruva- 
svaMini and ask ourselves why has the chief queen l?een 
called the mother of Govindagiipta only, when she was 
also the mother of Kumaragupta There can be two 
answers to this question. Either Gbvindagupta was the 
elder of the two brothers and was therefore the Yuvaraja; 
and naturally Dhruvasvsmini felt some pride in styling 
herself as the mother of the heir-apparent, or Govinda- 
gupta was the favourite son of the chief queen, and 

* Studies in Gupta History, pp. 56-6IX 

tt This quttfition will suggest ititelf to any iitudent of the 
Gu]>ta inaoriptinns. It has been raised by B, D. Bnnerjeo who 
says. "It is iotposjtible to undertitaiid why the great queen mils 
herself tlui mother of Govindaguptn imly' iinil not that of her 
eldest son the emperor KiimareguptB,"' lAge of the Imperial 
Guptas, p, 35), It attrai-ted the atleution of Dr. D, It, Bbnndor' 
kuT, who gave lie right answer long ago. {lA, 1912, p. Jlj I have 
arrived, at the »ame eoiirlusian, quite independently. 
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Kumaragupia was not in her good IxKtks. In that case 
aiso the queen must have used her inHiience and got her 
favourite son nominated as Ywarsia. In any case it is 
evident that Govindagupta was the Yuvarsja and he had 
Ijeen appointed as governor of Vai^all. It may be askefl 
that if Govindagupta was the Yzimraja why did he not 
succeed his father, on the throne? In the light of the 
Gupta inscriptions puhlished so far we could have given 
the following alternative explanations. Firstly, 
Govindagupta might have died during the lifetime of his 
father who was therefore succeeded by Kumaragupta. 
Secondly, he might have enjoyed a short rule and died 
without leaving an heir. The cit>wn then passed to his 
younger bmther KuDtaragnpta. It is not difficult to 
nnderstand why Govindagupta’s name has been omitled 
in the inscriptions of Candragupta’s successors. As 
pointed out by the late Dr. K. P, Jayaswal "the inscrip¬ 
tions do not seek to give either a complete genealogy or a 
complete list of .successions’ but only indicate the line of 
descent. The necessity of any reference to Govindagupta 
could not have been felt, as Knmuragupta T's descent 
could be directly traced from his father Candragupta II* 
The first possibility is now ruled out by the fresh evi¬ 
dence supplied by the Mandasor inscription dated Malava 
Samvat 524.’ It is now certain that Govindagupta ruled 
as a mighty emperor, for sometime, at least. The fol¬ 
lowing verse shows that Govindagupta was a very power¬ 
ful ruler exercising suzerainty over a large oomber of 
feudatory kings: 


’This mftcriptioti was diBCdv^red by M. B, GaHe, Esqr,, 
Director of Archaeology, Gfralior. He is editiog it in the Epi- 
imphia Indies. 1 am deeply gratefn! to him for having supplied 
an excellent eatampage of fhis imporlnat inscription. 
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Id this verse we may take Bibudfiddhi-pa in the literal 
aease of ‘the lord of the gods’, i.e., India., and infer that 
Govindagnpta was ao powerful that even India became 
apprehensive. It is however more probable that in the 
word vibudhdd/ii'pa there is a covert reference to Kuniara' 
gupta 1. Maheudraditya ia a bii uda of Kmuaragupta 1, 
found OE. his coins, As m^hendra, and Bibudkadkipa 
are synonymous we can easily infer that there is a hin t 
with regard to Kuiiilragupta, The verse indicates that 
Kiunsragupta was not faithfully disposed towards his 
brother, and on finding that Govindagupta bad establish¬ 
ed his supremacy over the feudatory kings, he grew jeal¬ 
ous and began to conspire against Govindagupta. 

Govindagupta was not destined to rule for a long 
time. The last known date of his father Cbandragupta 
is 93 G.E., and the earliest known dale of Kuntlragupta 
I is 9fi G.E, So Govindagupta ruled from 94 to 95 G.E,, 
i.e.p 413 to 414 A.D.® With respect to this unusually 
short reign. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar remarks, *Tt is diffi¬ 
cult to say why he had such a short reign. He may have 
been ousted by bis brother Kouiaragupta, or he may have 
died a natural deathi think, there is some evidence 
DOW available,—thanks to the searches of Shri M, B. 
Garde—which shows that Govindagupta was overthrown 
by Kumaragupta, In the Tumain inscription, we have 
the following statement with regard to Kumgragupta I:— 

vT5r uTMlfiTir ii 


* It la incoiract to think that Udrindugiipta w»a ruling when 
the uucription waa put up ia 634 it.S. The etstetaent with 
regard to Goviadapiptu and hJe general Yayuraksita or VSyu- 
gupt«, ^ow that both belonged to the past. [.See also. E. D, 
Banerji, Are of the htipBriat Gvptar, p, 66,1 

«IA. 1913, p. 3. 

E.I. XXn, p. UT, 

R74 
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Here Kumiragupta is said to have protected the earto 
like a virtuous wife, after having embraced hei* with the 
j-ight arm (that was hiaj might. Here Humaragupta’s 
vaIoui‘ is spoken of as his right hand with which he 
embraced his wife, i.c,, the earth. We may conclude, 
that it was by the use of force that he had taken posses¬ 
sion of the kingdom, and it is not improbable that he 
ascended the throne after overtbivwing Govindagupta, 


GLIMPSES OF THE REPUBLIC OF VAISALT 


BY 

NfAHAMAFWAtlHYAYA Pt. VlDHFSHEKHAftA 
liHATTAriTARYA 

1- That the ancient state of Vaisali of the LiochaYis 
was a republic {(favadhtna ‘subject to a gana or people) 
is well-known. The following lines aim at giving some 
glimpses of it as can be found in a Buddhist Sanskrit 
work entitled Civniormtu in the (rilf/it muntiSfnpts, 
edited by Dr. Nalinaksha Oiitt. Vol. Ill, Part II pp 
1—148. 

2. The king of hlagadha bad five hundred ministera, 
Khanda being at the head of them. The prime minister 
was a very able and good man and his administration was 
just and right. As could be expected hia colleagues be¬ 
came jealous of hiin and conspired against him giving 
false reports to the king. Khanda came to know about it 
and decided to leave the country, But where was he to 
go! He l)egan to think over it. He innld not gn to 
Srsvastp or to Varanasi, or to R-ajagrha, or to Canipa. 
For, each of them was under the control of a king (rsjsdhu 
na ‘subject to a king') and consequently under the control 
of one maji {skgdhtttd) j and thus the same distress or dis 
adTantage was in all the aWe places. This led him to 
think that he might go to A'aisSall as it was ffanddhTjia ‘sub¬ 
ject to a people' nr repiihlic. Here *'what was desired by 
ten was not desired by twenty” {tfftd daMnSm nbhipretit^m 
tad vim^atfiiiiTn n^hhipretam^ p, 5). 

3. Thinking thus Khanda sent a messenger to the 
Licchavis of Vaissli asknng their permission to live there 
under their protection. They gave a favourable reply and 
Khanda went there with his kinsmen. 
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4. VaiialT was then divided into three divisions 
(Skandhas), lower, middle, and npper, and the people 
lived there according to their respective ranka. There 
were different rules or agieements {Krit/akora^) in the re¬ 
public of Vaisill. One of them was with regaad to the 
marriage of girls. A girl horn in the upper division was 
to be given to one in the same division or to one in the 
middle division; one born in the middle division to one in 
the same division or to one iu the upfA'r division, but 
never to one in the lower division; hut a girl of the lower 
division might he given to one l>eloriging to any one of the 
three divisions. 

5. There were other two special nilea for marriage. 

The first of them was to this effect; No girl was to be 
given in marriage to an outsider, j'.e., who wa.s not an 
inhabitant of Vai^ili.’ And the second was this that 
the mwt eseellent girl the jewel of women’) of 

Vai^all was enjoyable by the people of Vai^ali; in other 
words, she wa,s bo betome ft ganika, ‘one that belongs to a 
gana' or people, v.e,, a courtezan.* * 

6. As Khanda was a person of a higher rank he was 
allowed to live in the upper division of Vaidali. Now 

• "Eanyfiya anirvSliak, u^yatra dlyata id*’, p, 7, 
"n^yatra kanya datavya rt« vaiialakan”. p. il. 

^ Thiii rule appears to have made inaay a family in VaidiL! 
unhappy de])riviii^ the fathers of thair fTtvdom iu choMmg bridfr' 
f^moTUR BA they liked for their dauf^hterR, The uase of Amrapiili 
is an insiaoce. Her father, MLihaniitua, beia^ unable ta choose 
her husband was one day seen by her much rfejetced and lost in 
thought. She approBcbed and enquired. Tho father divulged 
the truth and said “So. my daughter, ray deaire ia not fulfilled.*' 

'Father, are yen dependent in this matterP 

*My child, the Gnna has already made the rule that the muat 
exrellent girl is enjoyable by the Uaira and you are one of that 
type. I am therefore helplnas.” 

The text may be quoted here fp, 17): 

Sa (hlahaiiama) karp kapolara dottva cintaparo vyavuathitah. 
Amrapalya dntab pratoit na. tSiu kim asi ciutspumh. putTl tvum 
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when the Licchavis met m their Assemhly, though 

invited, wouJd not first attend it. j\iid when Jie was 
asked as to why he did not do so. his reply was that his 
distress was due to such an assembly and so he avoided it. 
However, being pressed by the Liccbavts he began to attend 
the meetings of the Assembly, but refrained from offering 
his opinion owing to the thought that by doing so he might 
bring about his ow*ri distress. Rut afterwards he was 
prevailed upon Iw the Gana of Vai^sli and would express 
his individnal opinion. 

7. Now, the l.icchavis of Vai^lT before Khaiida's 
joining the Assembly and taking part in its deliberations 
used to write letters to the persons concerned in a rough 
language, but after it there came a marked change and the 
Gana would write letters courteously and politely. And 
it was known to all that this was due to the influence of 
Khand. 

In this connection it may be notetl that in writing 
official letters in the republic such forms as the follow¬ 
ing were to he followed : “The Gana headed by such and 
such TOmmauds.*' This is fully corroborated by the follow- 
ing lines found in the CiraraPaHu {p. 10) referred to 
above: Khandaprainukho mnu ^imhfi'ppa' 

mulcho gana sjnspayati. 

8. Khanka had two sons, Gopa and Simha. the for¬ 
mer being elder. Gopa used to do misdeeds and on ac¬ 
count of it Licchavis were annoyed and became indignant. 
Therefore Khanda advised him to go to a far off place and 
to live there carrying on a business, so that there might 
not be any excitement to the Gana of Vai^alT. The son 
followed the advice of the father. 


strTratniua iH krtva grttnabko^ya sanivrtti. lanTna maTinrathn na 
paripiirnab. tata kim tvain patadbitiab. putri "(mana ptirvnm 
evft krivakirab krtnh RtHratnaip ^uabhngynin iti. tram ca alrirat 
nain atn bam ani^vara iti.“ 
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9» As the time went on the Seiispoti" 'General' or 
‘Prime minister* of Vai^sli breiithed his last and the Gana 
elected Khanda for that post. After some time he also 
died. Now the Gnna of Vaisali assembled in a meeting 
to select one whom they eoulH place on that position (^o7ii 
myam se 7 i.ap*i(im s^AopoyaOTaA), Some said in the As¬ 
sembly “As the Gan a nras well-protected by Khanda, let 
ns place his son on that position". Others said that of 
the two sons of Khanda, Gopa and Simha, the former could 
not be selected as he was strong, malicious and mischievous 
and as such he would certainly divide the Gana. His 
younger binthcr Simha could, however, be chosen as he 
was compassionate and one with whom to live together 
was pleasant. Besides, he was quite capable of gratify¬ 
ing the mind of the Gana. Therefore, if it was agree¬ 
able to it they could have him as theii' ♦Senapati. As 
all agreed upon the proposal the members of the republio 
went in a body to Simha and requested him to accept the 
office. But Simha said that as Gopa was his elder brother 
they could kindly make him their Senapati. To this they 
gave the fallowing I'eply : “Simha, the office of the Sena¬ 
pati has not come down from your family in i*egular suc¬ 
cession. He is the Senapati whoever is liked by the Gana. 
If you do not accept it we shall offer it to anyone we like." 
Sitpha thought it would not he good if that office would 
go away from the house he lielonged to. Thinking thus 
Simha accepted the offer and was made with great honour 
the Senspati of the republic. 


^ In Fuch cftwfl Hip word Senapati which fenerally means a 
Generiil ot a Comiaonder-iji-CLief. appears to have been used 
mean an officer of a much higher rani. Jaynawal takes it 
{Hinfltf Ptflity, 1924, p. 185) in thp wtise of chief minister. Ray* 
chandhnri {riditieal iiittar^ of India, 4th edition, Cal¬ 

cutta Cniversity 19^, p. 22T) wTitcs, "In the last days of Manrya 
r.mpire we find the Senipati overRhadowinjj kinjj nod Irnnsferriup 
to hiniHelf the allegiance of troops/’ 
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1U< SVhen Gopa, the elder brother of Simha, camo 
to know of the fact that Simba was made the Sengpati he 
got angry and said to 8imha, “Is it rightj brother, for 
you to become tlie Seutipati when 1, your elder brother, am 
still living?" Simha told him clearly all what had hap- 
peued. Yet, Gopa wa.s enraged and resolved to leave 
Vaisall, as he felt himself insulted by not oUering him 
that ofiice. He went back to Hajagrha with the [termis' 
sioD from its king BImbisara and became his prime minis¬ 
ter. 

11. Siinha bad two daughters the younger one being 
endowed with all auspieious characteristics. At that 
time king Bimbisira lost bis chief queen and Gopa seeing 
the sad condition of the king with his permission proposed 
in a letter to his bmther, Simha, to give his younger 
daughter to Bimbisara in marriage. The latter sent the 
following reply: "‘Brother, though you are now away, 
yon are to be consulted. What you propose is authorita¬ 
tive. But, as you know, according to the rule of the 
Gana no girl boim in Vaisall can be married to one who 
is not an inhabitant of it”. Yet by a secret way Siipha’s 
first daughter, instead of the second, was married to 
Bimbis^a, and on account of it there was a terrible fight 
between the Liochavis and Bimbisira, in which the for¬ 
mer had to suiter a tremendous defeat. And they 1 ‘esolved. 
to moke a I'equital of enmity (mim-airyutana) even to the 
sons of the king. This resolution was got recx)rded and 
kept in a box duly sealed, f *patraiekhyai|i krtvg pediy^ani 
prak^ipya jatumudratipam sthapayata”. p. 13), 
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SOME ASPECTS OP THE KUi^AL POLITY 


By 

Peof. V, R. Ramachandka Dikshitab, M.A. 

VV}]at the Bhagayad Gits is tu the Hindus in general^ 
what the Dhannnapada is to the Buddhists, so is the Tiruk- 
kuraJ of Tiruyalluayi' to the Tamils of South India, The 
Tirukkpa} or simply KuraL is probably a composition of 
the first century B.C. which has been quoted as an autho¬ 
rity by the author of the celebrated Tamil epic siiappadik- 
aram of the second century A,D. It is a great work deal¬ 
ing with moral and ethical priuciples and with the ideals 
to which the Tamil Ah am stood through the ages. Tt is a 
book of aphorisms', says Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, ‘which lays 
down how exactly one should conduct himself to lead the 
good life {Hindu Admmistrati'G& iTLstiiutions in S. India, 
p. The Kurai has been known to the Tamila by the 

mure significant expression mappal, as it deals with the 
three aspects of life, namely, aram, pomi and inbam. A 
comparative student is at once reminded of that much valu¬ 
ed concept of the Sanskr it epii^ and works on Polity, well 
knuwu as the Trivarga. The term Trivarga stands exactly 
for dharma, artha and k^a. It is evident that mupp^ 
is synonymous with Trivarga, and the teniis aram, pwrul 
and ip^bam aie the literal translations, if we may say so, 
of the terms dharma, artha and kama respectively. In 
this masterly work, Tiruvallnvar enters into a critique, 
as it were, of the relation of trivarga of muppal to the 
science of dop^a which is in its broad sense protection of 
life and property of the citizens of a state. 

The book is divided into thice sections and the whole 
covers 133 chapters. Analysing these chapters, we find 
that the first 39 chapters deal with aram or dharma, chap- 

lO&fi 
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fcei's to 106 with porn) or artha, and the riist with inbam 
or bainn . Thus one sees that the largest portion of the 
book is devoted to a critical ex am hint ion of the polity 
of the Tamils, containing as it does seventy chapters, 
in the fii'st section ot the book the author is out to 
instruct the people in the path of virtue and trntb. 
For it is the hrm belief of Tii'uva))uvai' that there is 
nothing higher than righteousness in this world and for 
f-h e progress of the world every citizen should practise 
righteousness and cultivate feelings of brotherhood 
in every-day life, if we follow the spirit of the teaeb- 
ings of V^alluvar, we ai'e led to believe that the practice 
of righteousness is entirely or to a large extent depen¬ 
dent on proper performance of the king's duties. 
The conception was that but for a well ordered state in 
charge of a righteous ruler, there will be no society and 
no state. Thereforo the author devotes more chapters on 
the duties and responsibilities of the king and his oflBL-ials, 
ft n d points out how they should discharge their funotions 
so that the country at large may be dourishiug, prosperous 
and peaceful. This is a necessary condition for the wel¬ 
fare of the people, tio the Kural is a logical piesentation 
of the great values of life, and the ways and means by 
which to realise them. Thus the Kural is not a sectarian 
work but a cosmopolitan treatise written to suit not one 
age or a country but all ages and all countries. To a 
world rampant with materialism, the study of a work of 
this kind and the practice of the ideals which it studs 
for is incalculably invaluable. One feels that the maxims 
of the Kura) based as they are on excellent moral and ethi¬ 
cal priticipleSj should be broadcast throughout the world. 
This is bound to ensure more solace to the distressed who 
unfortunately loom large in the world of today. 

In Sanskritic literature we hear of four Furu^rthas 
or four ends of life, The fourth Puru^artlia is mokeha 
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OP freedom from the bondage of samsara or the cycle of 
care to stress that ROt-h life is possible, human nature 
of this school but he has confined hiriiaelf only to the three 
ends of life* For, it is well to understand that a person 
who pursues the three ends of life in the ordained path is 
automatically le<l to the fourth end which is salvation 
leading to heavenly bliss, 8o our author does not feel cal¬ 
led upon to expatiate on the fonrth Puriisartha. Em¬ 
phasis is rightly laid on the fact that the state and the 
king who is at the helm of that state are largely responsible 
to attain these ends of life. The root of the polity is 
dharma or aratu. A beautiful couplet says that aram or 
virtue is nothing more than a good family life (iittun 
e^-pparnte ilrofkkfit}^ A good family life is the basis 
of a good society. To ensure the bond of love- between in¬ 
dividual and society, what is needed is discipline which 
is best afforded by the state represented by the King and 
his officials. The result is a harmonious coordination of 
the different spritnal and moral standards tending to the 
material and moral progress of the world. So Valluvar 
lays stress on the practice of aram by all the subiects of 
a state, duties to be observed by all classes of society. 
Among these, d&na (gifts) and tava (penance) figure pro¬ 
minently (Ch. 11, S). By this the author condemns self¬ 
ishness and exalts selflessness. 

More than the Sanskrit texts, it is the Kural that has 
cogently and logically worked out the exact relation be¬ 
tween the polity and Trivarga or the three ends of life. 
The purpose of a state is the attainment of good life first 
by securing wealth and utilising it generously and pro¬ 
perly on things which would aid the people of that state 
in their onward journey, secondly by enjoying pleasures 
of life with healthy restraints, and finally by cultivating 
a detached view of life as age advances. The author of 
the Knraj attaches high value to these ends of life, or 
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more properly the cODduct of life of every citizen and takes 
care to stress that such life is possible, human nature 
being what it is, only by the rigorous discipline enforced 
by a superior power. Hence the importance of a king in 
the polity of the Tamils. 

The Rural does not go into the vexed theories of the 
origin of the State or society but simply envisages a well- 
establishetl kingdom, with a righteous and powerful king 
being at the head. The form of government advocated is 
monarchy, and a constitutional monarchy based upon the 
entire will of the people who acquiesce in the selection 
of the monarch, though it was generally hereditary. The 
political philosophy of Tiruvalluvar was similar to that 
of Plato or Aristotle who emphasised the importance of 
the monarch in the progressive realisation of the ideals 
for which a state ordinarily stood. 

With this backgi'ound of the political philosophy eti’ 
nunciated by Tiruvalluvar we can proceed to examine 
the aspects of polity which he has so elaborately described. 
In dealing with the institutions, he seems to follow the 
Kautallyan school. The political and sociological data 
in the minava dharma ^astra are also now and then 
pressed into service. The king is at the top of the state. 
He is all powerful yet constitutional. He should not play 
the role of an autocrat. Tyrannizing over the subjects 
would lead to the min of the king’s family. He should 
avoid vices of difierent kinds and lie a man of good 
character. The vices which he should abhor are extreme 
indulgence with women dealt with in two chapters, 
The author takes care not to shut out legitimate happi¬ 
ness, Only excessive indulgence of an illegitimate 
character is condemned. The other vice or vyasana 
as the Arha^astrs puts it, is that of drink. It has been 
c^onceded through the ages that drink is an evil 
that ought to be avoided at all costs. Otherwise it was 
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felt that he could not be sober-minded. Another 
vice prohibited is gambling. Though Hindu idea 
has from Vedic times indulged in the game of dice, 
still it has been prohibited by law and custom. The 
idea was that such vicea would cut into tlie legitimate 
functions of the king, or make the ruler lose his normal 
health which is so essential to a protector and guardian 
of the leahn. 

Having said what a king should not do, we shall 
examine what he was expected to do as a ruler. The 
Artha^astra polity speaks of a seven limbed kingdom 
(sapt^gam r^'yam). The Kura} polity {x>ints to six 
limbs of the kingdom. These are the army, the people, 
the treasury, the ministry, the allies and the fortifica¬ 
tions. While the Sanskritists would include the insti¬ 
tution of monarchy as a limh of the state, the Kufa| 
polity has excluded him from !the limbs of the state, and 
has thus apparently assigned to him a more important 
place. Notwithstanding this here is a correspondents 
between the Artha^astra polity and the Kura] polity, for 
if we include the king, the Kural polity becomes a seven 
1 imbed kingdom. It is not enough that a monai ch possesses 
these institutions to aid him. They may be supplementary 
or complementary to the discharging of his responsibili¬ 
ties. What was required was a ruler of excellent character 
devoted to the duty of protection of his subjects. He must 
be wise, possess tremendous courage and energy and l>e 
liberal. He was to be learned and must keep vigilant. 
He should avoid wasteful expenditure and enrich his 
treasury. Before taking up a decision, he should con¬ 
sult his advisors and try to follow them. Such a king 
was regarded as a god among men. God is impartial and 
just to all the people and protects the world from disaster. 
So also the king by his jost rule shields his subjects from 
the unrighteous path (Kural 382—390). 
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After laying stress on the importance of perfect 
learning for a monarch,—for knowleilge is wealth—in 
two chapters {40 and 41), the learned author of the Kura] 
says that this learning shoiikl be enriched by the habit of 
listening to the wise {keln) in one full chapter (42), 
This adds to his wisdom which enables him to discrimin¬ 
ate between right and wrong, good and evil, and gives 
him foresight to see things ahead (Ch. 43), Tn fact 
learning and wisdom are conflidered the foundation on 
which a monarch carries on the ship of state. Emphnaia 
is placed on the fact th.at learning and Hghteousnesia 
would flourish in a kingdom where the king is learned 
and righteous. Speaking on righteous rnle, the Kurat 
beautifully puts it that it is not the iavelin but the scep¬ 
tre that glorifies a king and his kingdom (546). He must 
be easy of access to his people and he must patiently 
listen to their grievances and bring succour to them. 
But if, on the other hand, he is swayed hy evil propensi¬ 
ties and uses his position for his own selfish enda, he is 
an improvident king and is said to prostitute justice. 
Under the rule of a cruel king, even the seasons alter, 
reminding us of the famous oona*pt Raja Kalasya Kara- 
nani (559). It was the ancient belief, call it superstitious 
if you will, that the king was a god on earth, and the 
Tamils also entertained the same opinion. Though they 
hedged him with divinity, they fought tyrants and tyran¬ 
nical rule. Says a Kuralvenba: 'The days of a tyrant 
are niiml>ered and he perishes*. The reign of terror was 
abhori'ed (Cb. 57) and it is said that that monarch who 
indulged in a terrorist rule would surely meet with ruin. 
So the Ku}'a| advises the monan4i to do justice tempered 
with mercy and earn the goodwill of his subjects. Other¬ 
wise he invited destruction on himself. 

Thus it is ordained that a king should be compas¬ 
sionate, sympathetic and noble. Unfla^ing energy 
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should moTe the htTig in his acts and deeds. This is the 
utthauaiu of Sanskrit literatui‘e. On him fortune smiles, 
and of him despair' takes leave. He should place high 
ideals befoi'e him and act up to them with gracse and 
grandeur. Enthusiasm and not idleiicss should be the 
guiding spirit. Sloth is a canker that should not jiud a 
place in. a king. It is the birth-place of po?erty and 
disease to the different limbs of a kingdom. When once 
work is undertaken, effort should be made to cat'ry it 
Lhi'ough to a successful tertniuation. in the hour of 
distress one should not despair. He should take courage 
with both hands and tide over the crisis. What is want¬ 
ed is the maintenance of what he calls a divine comjnjsure 
when assailed by misfortunes. I£ need be, be must hght 
even against fate. Ultimately his labour would be reward¬ 
ed, and once more the sunshine of prosperity will illuiui~ 
nate his kingdom (Ch. 62-3). 

The king as envisaged by the Tirukkural is a law- 
abiding monai'ch. He took the advice of his ininisters 
and consulted them on all affairs of the state. The nim- 
isters were to be learned, impartial and far-seeing, A 
minister is one who works out the details of an under¬ 
taking, studies the pros and cons of achievii^ it, waits 
for the opportunity and commences it when the right 
moment presents itself. A minister must be equally of 
indomitable will and of inexhaustible energy. It was 
be who should create dissension among enemies, ce¬ 
ment the bond of friendship with fallen ones and 
cherish old allies. It is not enough that the minister is 
versed in the laws of the kingdom and knows the theory 
too well. But he must in addition be wise and put his 
knowledge to practical application to make the adminis¬ 
tration really sound. Even when a king would not listen 
to his advice, the minister should not aljandon him. But 
he would continue to give his advice in season and out of 
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season^^ that the king would lie finally compelled to aqt 
up hm advice. The most indispensable qualification of 
a mmister is said to be eloquence and command of langu¬ 
age. He must ^ praise in his expression and endeavour 
to create a public opinion in his favoui*. He must be a 
bold and dauntless debater (Ch. 64-ft5). 

A minister should be a man of cfanracter. He is a 
statesman and he should behave nobly. Purity in action 
IS a virtue that must be cultivattd by him. He should not 
b^p to conquer. He must not indulge in ease and rest. 
He should not re^rt U> foul means iu achieving his ob¬ 
jects. By clean fight he should remove obstacles. Bv 
walking in the path ordained he should advise the kin^ 
to act up to the laws of the land. He should endeavour 
to rammand the respect of the world by following the 
IKjhcy of his predecessors and by firmness of action. 
Vacillation at a time of action will bring him down in the 
estimation of the people. Before he comes to a decision 
the minis^r is asked to deliberate calmly and deeply, 
and when once the deebion is arrived at he should execute 
without losing a singie tninute, for delay is dangerous. 
For instance, a minister can advise a declaration of war, 
only aftei taking into consideration the following lu- 
soui%es, weapons of war, the opportune moment, the 
nature of action, ami the place of battle. In every enter¬ 
prise he should follow the method of deliberation and deci¬ 
sion (Ch. fiti—6S), But at the same time it will spell 
disaster to a state if the minister proves dishonest and 
wicked and ^s to the length of plotting khe downfall or 
rum of the king, A vile minister h said to be worse than 
a host of enemies (639). 

We shall now examine the other limbs of the stafte. 
One of them is the niclu or kingdom. The Kura] says 
(Ch. 74) that alone is a kingdom where a contented pei- 
antry, wise men and wealthy people live Add to this 
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boundI pss natural resources which lead to the abondant 
supj>J_v of foodstuffs, noLwitlistQDiliiig a drain in time of 
pressing need. It should have plenty of water supply, 
iintural fortresses which ensure defence. It is concluded 
happy is the kingdom where prevailed peace and harmony 
between the ruler and the ruled. It should be free fitim 
the ravages of pestilence and famine. It must be a coun¬ 
try where people live in nnrity and harmony, free from 
all civil and religious dissensions. 

The imporlance of fortresses is emphasised in a 
special chapter (75). In those days a fortreiijs was con¬ 
sidered an invaluable defence. For there were frequent 
wans between the various chieftains. Especially the 
weaker p<^wel•B regarded theii- fortifications as a sure re¬ 
fuge in case of an invasion by the enemy. Similarly the 
king who went out on an expedition should see that his 
subjects were safe during his absence. The fortress- 
city was provided with foodstuffs and kept lieyond want, 
and at the same time well garrisoned. 

The army was another limb of the state. The neces¬ 
sity of a disciplined aimy w insisted on (Ch. 77). The 
soldiers should be valorous and loyal. They should sum¬ 
mon all their courage in the hour of peril and fight to the 
finish. The army should be contented and well paid. The 
success of an army is said to depend on the leader of the 
host. Though one should fight valotirously, still one 
should l)e chivalrous to the fallen and to the defenceless. 
He was a hero who had the courage to draw out the jave¬ 
lin from his wounded breast and send it back with more 
fury. The Tamil soldier wore an anklet which produc¬ 
ed a ringing sound when engaged in the thick of action. 
He took a vow not to return from the field without suc¬ 
cess, or to meet with a glorious death by fighting un¬ 
daunted. Otherwise he brought ignominy. 

The Kural in this connection mendons Ih? institu- 
F. 76 
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tj(jn of ambassador and spies. The qualihcatLons of an 
ambassador are that he shonM be highly connected, 
learned and skilled in debate. He most tie a sLatesmtin 
of high order, and a gentleman of winning personality. 
He was expected to deliver his message as hriepy as pos¬ 
sible and persuade the alien king to his way of thinking 
by the magic of his elotpjeuoe and wit. He was to answer 
to the point put liefore him calmly with an eye to the 
time, the place and the cimunstances of the case for 
which he was sent on a mission. Even under a threat of 
torture, he should rise ito the occasion and not utter any 
word that would leave a stain on his king and kingdom 
{Gh. 69). 

Referring to the spies (Ch, 59) the author of the 
Kura] follows almost entirely the Avtha^astra texts. 
The spies are said to be one of two eyes of the monarch, 
the other eye l»ing the established law of the land. 
There was a regular system of espionage and spies who 
went in different disguises throughout the kingdom and in 
other kingdoms were to report to the king day to day 
happenings, ft was through them that the state got at 
the ti n 3 slate of affair.? and the public opinion of the 
kingdom. Even the public department were not free 
from these secret agents. This shows that the state was 
anxious to maintain the purity and efficiency of the 
govertitnpnt departnients and government servants, With¬ 
out being discovered, the spy more often as an astetlc 
wandered the length and breadth of the land, gathered 
correct information and communicated them to the king. 
The intellieence such as was gathered was precise and 
correct. To see that no mistake arose, the information 
was often tested bv independent testimony. Spies were 
sent out without the knowledge of one another and the^c 
furnished the news independently. If the information 
received from these different sou roes coDourred, then the 
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king attached validity to it and acted upon it immediate- 
ly. One of the regalations of the Kutal was that such 
secret agents should not be honoured openly and this was 
to maintain strict secrecy. In such cases trust l>egets trust. 
So trustworthy seiwants were generally appointed as am¬ 
bassadors and spies. 

There is an elaborate disquisition on the nature of 
allies and character of alliances. (Ch. 70--84). The 
value of a friend is something like an armour. Alliance 
should he with the worthy if it is to he fniitfiih He who 
gives snccoiir in the hour of paril and who sha res the joy 
.and misfortune is n true ally. One should search for 
genuine friends and stand by them in weal or woe. For 
true alliance should be close and fast. Tt should not be 
base and false. 

Tiruvaltovar realises that this pales into insigni- 
iinanee if there is no organised treasury which has an un¬ 
failing stock of riches. The distinguished author pra- 
ceeds at the outset to show that such treasury should be 
built up not by foul and unscrupulous means but it should 
lie acquired by righteous methods without causing least 
dissatisfaction to the people at large. Tiruvalluvar takes 
for granted the cannons of taxation highly elaborated 
and discussed in the Sanskrit niti texts. He says definite¬ 
ly that such fortune should result in afam or virtue and 
inbam or happiness. The idea underlying this brief 
Kura]—^v'eulia is that in lioth his acquisition and expn- 
ditnre the king should use his discretion and that in a 
righteous way. That alone would ensure his happiness 
and the welfare of his subjects. In enumerating the 
sources of revenue to the State a categorical list is given. 
This includes the income from the estates of person.^ to 
whom there is no legitimate heir, the taxes from land and 
commerce, and the tributes from defected and subordi¬ 
nate princes. (Ch. 76 and especially 756). Emphasis is 
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laid on the one use of wealth, tLz., to put down with an 
iron hand the enemies of the kingdom. 

We shall conclude this by examining the views of the 
Kuial on what a kingdom should really be. It is said 
that it is a happy land where the intellectuals, the com¬ 
mercials and the peasantiy live side by side, in concord 
and peace. The great poiitiical as well as the ethical 
concept underlying the Kural—venlta (731) is that the 
kingdom should Imj free from communal wrangle, and 
squables and should be full of community life based on the 
communalistic principles. In the opinion of the gieat 
Tamil sage, mere poltical unity is not etiough but there 
should social unity uIfo. Shall we not take a lesson 
in this ccntuiy of conflicto and strifes, communal and 
otherwise from a twenty century old writer, and grow 
wiser and happier? 
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INTRiiDt-TCTOBY 

In Ut‘tob«f, IMJSi, on (he (K'l'iisinn of ilii^ nti^ehng of llie linliuu 
History ('{Jingi'bfiS at llydeniliini in llir MKiiin’s ilomitiioii, u 
few friends nf Dr, B»dliii Kninnd Mrsilcei ji uiude n |jroiKWrtl 
wbidli luter emergeii in the s^hnpe of the f[allowing Seheme. 

PRESOTATin?; VULUME A\'J) [jEt TCRKSIl rP 
E0UXDAT11)>' 

Tv HnsoFB OF 

Db, Radha Knirn MnoKtHJi, il.A., Pn,D., il.D.f’, (Rb-sgal), 

I t)b$su-!^iroiiiiLnl (Bnrodn^ 

Pf(tfess:fir find //earf af f/ie yiepafhntnt t>f Ilittifnii 
iMCiht ow Cn iverfi 

It Ia profioaBd to present in Dr. Radbii Ivniurid Moekerji u 
Volnnie of Btnilies in lepognition of tbe long nod diatinguiabed 
derrkes Tendered by biin in different spheres of naliojia]! life. He 
stonda out tiv-day as one of the best mpooeatfi of Indian History 
and CiTliaation of wkieb the most important phases and 
nspeets he has presented in a well-planned series of sebolarly 
works. He is also a. prominent figure in Endian public life npon 
wbicb he has brought to bear in speeches end writlngB the wealth 
of hia Icoming and histtirical knowledge- As a political tblnker, 
he has snbieefed to scientific analysis hotub of the most eninpli- 
rated problems of modern India. Some of us remember bow 
decades ago he threw the whole weight of hia per.'ionftlity and 
great gifts, with considerable Belf-saerifilce, into the national edu¬ 
cation rnciTement* As a teacher, be has few equals, and has 
impressed upon his pupils for more than a generation tbs stamp 
of fl new outlook ond attitude which they gratefully recognise in 
their different fields of work. 

It is also proposed to endow in bis name a Lectureship of n 
suitabJe annual value in the subject of Indian History and Civi- 
liratiou at the Hnivarsity nf LiioktiDW he has been serving. 

We appeal to the many pupils, friends, and admirers of Dr. 
hfookerji. ns also to patmn-t of Learning, lor financial contribu¬ 
tions, The total Scheme is estimated to cast Ra. 75,000, 
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Persons rnntriliu(iii|7 Ps. .=jf>0/- <,r more m aid of the Sclieme 
w^ill he lulled Pnfrofis, those |mytatr UlO/- /honors nud tlioBe 
tiaying B**, 35/- Subjiprihre^i, All i-lasHes of nu fiiHn'teTB will ha 
entitled tti receive the Present at iiiii Volume tree of tdiarge* 

f 013 tributious lire to ln' sent to the IfoTininrv TrensurtT c/u 
Proviiirial Maseiinj. Ijiieknoiv, 

file Si^iiutnries biive pleasure in niiuuunein^ tliBt td ready a 
sum of over Its. fiO.OOn/- hus been eiillei ted for the f^eheme. 


SIONATOBIES 

Sarojini Tf^aidu. 

Snphiii Wndin. -SVretnejtf, P. E. ,V* Clnh, Bomhni/, 

A. K. huidnl Hmi. One/ v/nisfer. liengnf Gtrreritmfnf.. 

Abdul Euriiu, Ai/ficott^vi yiMtuter, ftengaJ G^)Te^nmet^t. 

Aebaryu, Prasanna Kutuur, M.A,, Pn.D. D.fAtt., ProfesMf,r 
flea/ of the Peptirtinmt of AitufrnT*, lUahahad 
Untvertity, 

Aiyengar, S. Krishnaseraml. M.A., Ph D,, Madroi, 

Aney, M, 8., Memher, <Hyernot-QeneraVt Co}meih 

Burua. Beui jrailhuTa, Al.A., D.Litt., Profettot -W /fiwrfi 
of the A>e/wrtTOeiif of PaU, CnlruU4i rmemity, 

Bruce, J, F., if,A,, Prp/essor and //«»</ of the Departntaiit* 
of nt»toTyf Punjnh f’uiveritity, 

llruuton, Paul. lfv^or«. 

Chatteriee, Suniti Kiiinnr. M.A., D.Litt., Khaira Profesmr 

of hittyH\*tic*, Viflcotta I’nivemity. 

Chattopadbyay!!, KsLetreso C^amlru, M.A., Leetnnr in 
ftanriiTit, ABahnhad f'nivctsity^ 

Dikahtb K. yi.k.,J)ireet€>r-Generftl of Atc}\seti*9ffy i« 

Gangoli, 0, C., Vogedtvnri Pro/euar of Fine Art, ^’uliitttM 
f n\ter)tity. 

Ghosh. Bota Krishna, M.A„ D.PhU,, D.Litt., Calcam. 

Ohofih, H. K., Indiim Press, fJd,, dPa/ojbfirf, 

Gwyer Sir Maurice. K.C.S.I.. K.B.E., D.C.L, rOsoa.), 

I DrJhi IJ 

Haidar, A. K., Prrneipnf. School of Atl. /.ncJbinw. 
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TTeraii* f*/ ^Hri^r'x Ctill^.ffir, 

lytfi, K. Submliiuiiiuyjar fh^nd 4/f (Jit^ fh'ftnpftHifnl i>/ 


Siiijutli Kih^mtion (Tnf'ermnrtif of 

hi\^\ HLuba^ii (Imni, Calrutta, 

I.nw, NfciJryailirii Xatli, M,A., H.L., Pi!,I)-, /w^idj^j 

f/isfartraj Qti{frtrrlj/, 

Law* riiuni, CiitcitiUt, 

Luw, Sfltya rhnriij M.A., CaU'uUu. 

Krifthiift, ^1,11.+ AI.A,, D.Litt,, I*rnfe^'iot fittd 

Iht€4'tor of 

Mahnnij SmgL (Eiga^ SirK 

Miraf?i, \\ V.^ IT^iliumuliniiiUiiliyayiif 

Muliummad Hablbn M.A. (Oxyiu), Profi^*M^t of 
}fuffim Umcerifit^^ Atigarh. 

Mrinkerjee, SLyama UXitt., CnlcH^tn. 

Xa™i(^% {jcikul ChaiiJ (Sir). II.L.A., M.A., PhhD*. Lahortf, 
Narayna Lul Pilti i:fiajB>p Bornhnff, 

AilakaiLta Sustrij K.A.,^ M ftf Jhtdmx 

rmirenitif. 


Fauna [jail, (J*S.l., C,l.£.| D.lJti.* Adidsar to 

Utr ^Titreruor^ [/.P, 


PatauEa^buoatb F. PfH>iui. 

iVHluFtkl, V,* iLA.4 IHreriftr ftf Arcliueoioff}^^ Ttumnt&re. 

Prayn^ Davalj Kai Baharlittp Ptr^iden^^ ^ otfi is matin Sf/cietjf 
of lliditK 

KHVcbaudbiiri, Heiu rbamliap M.A.+ Pii.D., (hir^ftihh^l 
Prafnjsor of A orient Indian ffiVfcrr;/ nnsl Cmlfure^ Cal- 
cutia 

Hielinirlisoii, Ih B., M-Ah. Miids^er of Kdnraii^^ 


iTuri'rnvt^x t* 

Boy, B. C., M.JJ„ iI.R.C.F., RBA^S. lEugA, TiW- 
Chimnrihr, (Vi fe n thf f/ii %, 

Hdv, Hh Profm*^ of f-hpimraj Ettffhtreriitff, ladnr-puri 
Tri^hwiiroJ (hllep^, ColnutUf. 

11 * SkaiotiJ^Lii^tTy, Pii.D.* 
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S, Mojiamniad Husain Xainarp ffnui of fhr Drpari^m^nt 
Aro/ii^^ Persian, ^tnd rrrfn. Modrast ^'nireT^ifji. 

Snpnip Tf^J HahadiLi (Sir), Ujg^ht IML, K.C.S.L* LL.Dp 

Supnip P. X. (TIi.m4p AthiJaiimiL 

Sarila, Harliila:^, De\^'uu HaLitilur, itifiifr, 

Rarkar, Htnoy Itniiiar, lit-A-, Pu^D,^ Catrwtfa Cnirerntj}^ 

Sarkar^ N. R,, (Tax^erHof^f:ffit^erf!rg (\oui\inh 

Si^n Guphu X. X*, M.A., PiiJ)., mui Head of i^ho. 

Departmenl of PhiJosophpf l^ckamr UioirerMiiji,^ 

Singli^ Tbukur KnahnL Gee/ffarh^ Jfdpfir StMe^ 

Sinha^ Sai-^iieliiilaiiaiida^ D. Jjitt.n Vicr.-€^htiorePor, Potiui 
f/nirersift/, 

Si>ear, T. G* P^rciTsl, M.A,^ Ph.D,, ProfesAor of //tjinr?/, 
SL Stephen'^ Coihffe^ DrJhi. 

Srivaatfivap -1. P. (SiT)» Alcmbeff Goverfior-Geue^rtiFi Coun^h 

Sukthaiikar^ W K., M*A.. Pn.D,* (jenerat Edititr, 7%r }foko~ 
bhatfita, Poona, 

VanuRp SidilheiiiiwaLr, M.A.p B.Litt.j ProfeAior of Simskrity 

Prince of irafflj CoUsffe. Jammu. 

Wardp ,T. Deunis (Major), M.A. (Cantab), Professor of 
Govemmefit Collegej I^h&re. 

Wilson, Bom^ M.A.* Profestor of JfvftaTy^ F, f\ College,] 
Lahore. 


COMMITTEE 

Arbnri, C* S. SriniTasap M.A., Profe^Aor of Hiifarn, Anibri-t 
malm Universiiy, Preddent, Indian Mistorg Congres^f 
and Member of Ijidian flutoricol PerorrU Commijtdon^ 

Chatterjee, C. D., M.A., Lecfister in .Ancient Indian ffirforg, 
Lucinov? Cnivernip, 

Dikshitarj V* B._ RmucWndm, M.A^h Lecturer in Hiitory, 
Madras University, 

LaiTj Bimaia Ciivim. 3f.A„ B.L., Ptl-D-. 

Sapm, A. K,, 1«C.8., Edvcntion Semretory^ T'.P. 

Seth Makeshwar Dayal fitaja of Kotra). 

Agruwala, T. S., M.A., TxL,B., Ph-IX, Curator, Provincial 
HuteuiR, l-ucknoto fTreasrarer). 

Siilhanta, Kirmal Kumar, M.A. fCaQtn'b), f*rofet*Of nnd 
ffeiirf oi the Department ^ Engluh, arut Dem, 
ea^ulfif of /<'Wrt‘*k>ia JjmtTrrutp ^(/liainnan)* 


II 

HIOGHAI'IILCAL sketch 

Hr. HndliiL KuTniitl Mcok^tji ia the boh of lute GopaluhaiiJra 
Mookerji who, after a brillmBt aeademii^ rose to l>e tiie 

lender of tlie Bar at Berlian^pore in llie ilislriet of Mutahiclahad 
in Bengal, asRl aeliievecl tile high distinctioo of being appointed 
hy the Calcutta TJniTersity to ihe Tagore L-aw Professorahip but, 
anfoj-tuuatel^Tj he did not Iito to defiirer the Leetuxe^. Heredity 
has thus been a faTourablie fpt-tor in the rareer of Hr. Eadba 
Knmud Moolierji. 'J’he following biographieal iletalh are 
Irani the Btoffruphtca! t'nc^cLiJtJedia of the W&r(d it^ued ljy llio 
liiBtiditb for Eegeareh In Biugruphy in U.S.A., giving ‘‘aulhori*^ 
taiiTe hiogruphieEi of the most iinpoi-taiit petBona in the iiorld.” 

He received liis seht>al etlucaiion in ki.^ naliTe Iliwu of Ber- 
haiiiptire (Bengal)^ and higlipr eihioatiun at the Pjesideticy i'allege, 
t'alcutta. Throughout hia academie career he won first grade 
GovermnenE Siholarakipa. He obtained double Huuoutb in the 
B-A, Examination in 19()1 and eBlabfeLed a retard hy taking hi* 
first il.A^ Degree in Hiiiturv and the Cobden Mcila] iu Eeonoinicsi 
in the same year iu llHBh lie obtained a aet^oiid JI.A. degree in 
English in iJlOfiJ. lu i9[)i5 he achieved Uie unique ilistincfion of 
winniug by exaiiiination the roveted prijse of the f'lilintta Uni- 
veiiiily known iia the Pi-omtdiuad Boyeband SladentBliip of the 
value of Rh. together with the Mouat (ii>ld xMedal. lie 

obtuiiied the Degree of Ph.D. of that LTnivensity in ILPlo. 

Uo began his edueatioiiul career as Professor of EiigUnb iit 
the Ifijion College, and, later, at Bishop s College, t ah'utin, in 
lEi03* In iJtlKb hr wua appointed iLeniL-bundro Ea^u ^lullik Pro- 
festHir a1 ^afionol ConDril of Kdnealion, Beugal^ and the Hengal 
Xatiiinal College, under the PrinripaJBhip of Sd Anrablndo 
Uhwh. tie served as the liist Maharvijii Sir Maniudra Cliainlra 
Xiinily PiofKiBoi- of Autieni Indian History and CnUnre at the 
Benarea Hindu University in 1010^ and ur the first PrufoSBor of 
History at: Ihr ilysore TTniversity from 19'7 fu 1921, Since 1021, 
he has been iw^rving os Profesaor and Head of the Department of 
History at the Luc blow University, 

Among hE jiulitii- ueiivilier+ may he nienlicueil Lhe following; 
He was elected a member of the Bengal Legislative Council (the 
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Uijpur Houhc) fju th(* nomiiiLktiun ui the tuiliuii Xatir^Eiiil i'oLgrfisaT 
[iui] LeikJer ttf llie Oppiiftiliiiti in imd fn^m tn HWO 

In* server! a> a iiifmbei' iiii* Bengal Land llevtniue ronniiisssiuii 

^known as ihe Utmd Coinmifision) by de'pntaliim h'^nn the [*ot^k' 
now I'aiveriiiity lo tlie Bengal tioveriimpiit, Ht urganiT.eil the 
Bengal Anti-Cnramuiinl Award Committee id wliirb he bwame 
tbe Se<:^rftary aJoiig with 3lr. T. V. Go^wami^ the presienl Fin.iui^e 
Minister of the Bengal (iuvernmentp with the pwt Babiudm Sath 
Tagore as its president ^ir B. C. Mahtab, GXM.E.. 
Alabarajadhiiaja Baliadiu' of Bnrdwau^ as its working Prii- 
sideut, JJr. Sarul (-huudra Challerji. ibe Xovvlist, and 

Iliieudm A'atL Dnttu, the PliibiKo^dieT, m ila Viee-Piesideots. 

lie bah \>mm invileii in partivipab! uiir) lead laniLy of the 
cultural lunveiijeuts of ibo i^onutry iritb wbii-b bi’S special study 
beoja lilmtion^^ He was elected a Se<'tioaal CbaJiiiiau at the All- 
india Orienfal ronference at its 3tyfi?>re fretif^ion, and also nt tbe 
IndiaD IHstoiy^ Cougieis: at IjEihnre in He pi^eiitled over 

the L niled Prcni'iiicea Set^oudary Ed neat ion Conlerence at it& 
Meernt session and at the AILBeiigal Teaebers Coiiiet'ence at 
KbuliLa in BeugaL lie uko presided at the Vikraiiiadit>'a eele- 
brat inn organised by the AU-Indiii ITindti Mahasabha at Amrit¬ 
sar liiid ji the Goiiernl Editor of fbe Yikramadifya ComineiDora- 
tion Volume of the Gw^alior GoverDn.iPiit, 

He ft’iis iiiTiWit to deliver J’jxlejiiiioti Lwturefi by tlie Myuore 
I’uiversity iil r^BVeml cciklre^ in ibe Myssare fitute; iLe Munindra 
IjectureH by tin* Beuare^p Hindu T’niversity; it uerit*^ of Tjeeturejt 
at tile Punjab University; » (.'ourae of Keutlersbip LeitureB iil 
the (.'ukuthi rniTi'rs.ily: Lev lured ui the Bombay and OMnianiu 
Universilies; I'^xteDsiou LtettUi'd at the -‘^uuulnalut UiiiverBitv; 
Sir VV illiatu ilt-yer Lei'ttites nt the Madno; Univereity; iunng’und 
Addresses at the Hyskip I'nUege, Xa|rjiur. and nitkurini Law 
College «t Jubbulpore: siml Anniversary Adilresses tit llie Hibar 
TCeseutx'h Sindety, at Patua. and Blimidarkiir Orictilul lk*Heuri<h 
Institute at Pooiui. 

The (loveniiiieiil ol Buroihi lius awo t ileil io Lim I be Sri 
.Suyoji Rcmi Uaekwiid PriKi* of Its. T.IHJO/-. si ml I'miforreil upon 
liiui tin* lirJe tpf lulianu .Sn-ttm>tnL 

Duriug lie srirring tiiiies, l»()(i-la, he tkiew JiitiiHeif hemt 
ajnl Buul blti the vurhni* luitionul tuoveuieals of the p ountrv and 
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ID ehaj-gt* uf a mi in Let of ef^oiLomm urg^Dmitioris niiii^ 
log at I ho tle^elypmont of Jtidii^Eunii^f runmiEn-iail PiitiTprW siit^Ifc 
m UiE Co-opetiitJve nimluMLiiii Usiiik nf r'lilrutta, aiol iiha tfmrpd 
Lilt fli&triea of Bengal u miflsumfiry of tlie ^^tkiioatil Eiluoatioi] 
ilovcmeut* 

Dr* Mookerjr^ grip ujmu Ambient lurljao Ciilttjre aiitl liL^ 
religious oiitlLH>k Iiovo aLao brought liioi inlo rlose witli 

aoTonil religiouH a lid political uidveiueat? iiimiug to moke 
Iliudaism niore dyunmio anci a factor of liarmony amid tke rlae^bcs 
of creeds. He hm been elected as i\ Vice-Pro.=(ideEt of the Alb 
Jiirlia Hindu Mahasabbu for ii uwialier «f years, ProHident of the 
All-ludia Hiiiilu Tooths' C-oufereiica at its Lahore nessioo^ Pre¬ 
sident of Assam Citijsens' A 6 S 4 jciatioo, and Presiileut of llie 
Af^h/in/ht lihar&hf Conference and of iU Standing Committer. 

Dr* ilockerji is the author of the foUD^^ing works ; 

t, A Iliittijfif o/ InffiitH Slffjiiihif/ tHid Atdiritjji 

Jrom the E^^rlie^t JimcA flatus guians^ (irt'cn A Co.^ Ij^hi- 
don, 1912]. liio Pore word to tliLj work written by ihat 
disliugidshed Shtutiu the Into Sir Brajendra Nath Seal. 

I.ln thih wTok Lord Curwn W'tofe to the aii(b-or; w a 

Huhjtwt 'well Ivor thy of t^*eatmeiitj which ^eeuii to have est'apeiii the 
ootice of iirerioug sdudeiUs anil T congratulate you on Imving 
made so useful u contribution to our know lodge of India/' 

The late Di. Vincent A. Smith wTtue tn the author that the 
Iwk “is a poiy^egri^ioii wbioh desene* to be troasured. The illms- 
tralioim w hich you have bmiight together with so mmk htliour are 
a liiafoiry in tliemselveri. Every anthorily on the subject bus been 
rauiacked and I cm unot suggest any oiuissiimKi, if I liTe to bring 
out a third cditiaa oF 103 ^ 1 'shall not lufl to mako 

use of the new material suiiplieil b^' you. You have dotio gmal 
service hj placing on rt^ord in st^olarly la^bioii a full at cotiut 
nf Xiidia's old-world acbleTomeuts in \ho Hbipping line/' 

The late Dr. T\. P. Jayaswah in a long Article on the work 
in the f/imlu^thon Hetictp for 1913, wrote: ^'Profofirun Mookerji'^ 
work Li one «f the first ntteujptii liy Iiitlian^ to prej^eot o gy^tern- 
otic survey of the secular activities of the fliiidu nice. As a 
pioneer m bis subject^ he has fully succeeded In his enlerpdtfC, 
The VoltixuG ii! a production on which both the author and ils 
rountry may W roogni tula ted* The Ixiok is a iniae iif in formal ion 
h\ 78 
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finil a iiionumciil i*f pafient :iwl Bclmliu-ly wnirk. It will rcraniu 
inilispeiismMe to the stutkul of In'Uan flir.t«Jfy lor r time. 

Any pruisp for the i:oiiceiJtiou ol the Iwok Fiinuot lie loo higk. 

IT^fie Skippi»tf tlWW, Ja-ikIow, wrote j “Thifl is ii bwA to be 
TPiiJ from coFPT to noVKr/' 

Tbe kouJoD TiiiiPf statcil: “Mr. Mookerji bafi wfletteil a 
fnecmiiting aud almoat untrodden fiebl of Ui.'^toricol reaearth. 
Ke hna e< nil pressed nnisEses of uiformidmii into a ei nil pa ft imd 
Hoont luirraiive. lie is evkleutly niie of that small but growing 
baud of litiliaos who are detoFiuifled to wiiw out the reproach 
tbot the hUbirii-Jil foeultv Ls dwul within their rmc.” 

The Lirertmol Dail^ Post •itrti Mt-rcMrjt wrote; He telb a 
weU-i.TTau|ced conncited title in eseellent uervourt EogHsh, he 
iimhes the dry Ijoucb live, and shows a picture of Kustern Sens 
IvilL illuminatin" ami fascinating, lo the words of IVineipal 
Brajendm ^atb Senl who anpidies im inlrodAinlory note, ‘the 
liignal merit of this surrey ia that these facta of hid lory arc 
throughout necDnipanicd hy their political, aocinl, or «ou«tnic 
interpretaliuL, so that the monogrnph is not a mere chronu le of 
facts, but a chapter of uuwritten culture^history conceived and 
executed in a philosophical spirit, One great merit of the Iwoh 
is ittt pioiici^rmg' TTiL'^sion.'^ 

2. I77m ^'«n£/amew^«i Unit^ 0 / India fFrom Hindu fjonrees) 

[Longmaus Green & Ca-, LuiidoiiT 1914]- 

Thij% bout liad itfl Forf^worJ from Eiglit Hdh. ^. RaTn^^y 
IhfncDonold, eSL-Brituih Premier, who wrote. ‘"To those who fol¬ 
low the work of the bund of Indian historical students who nre 
struggling, with no great measure of encourageiiieut, to fonml a 
School native to the soil nud inspired by Indian irodilion, Mr. 
Mookerji’s hooks need no intfoduclioD, especially since he pub¬ 
lished his fii^ttrrn oj Indian 

The substnuce and imparluare of the work are thus brought 
out by Dr. P. MT. Thomas, the late Boden Professor of Saiistrit 
at Oxford: “In a country marked hy ao nmuy diversities of cli¬ 
mate, race, usage, and belief, it wiemB to me that it was worth 
while to draw attention to the idea of unity which yon have 
rightly traced in u variety of gcogratihicAl and political eoiicep- 
tions, and in the possesBina of a common fund of culture which 
we may term Brahmaulc and which has in fact ajiread beyond the 
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IiuuuiLh Df IniliEi duuiiiuitiiig \\ sjdieie by you ajjLly 

u[Allied lirtiJiUT Iiuliu. Your ^ork tdiuriictori-Hod by 
learning/' 

ti, trovcrnmimi ni ImlfiA witli luiiOAord nf 

Lui'd CriniVi! f^Cliirt.'iidoii Puses: Usfurd}. On tbis hmk Lord 
UaldfkDi! Tpvrotu: book ^lo^tdy qu th^ pfobleuis in 

tbe Wefil . . . Tbe tilsorj' cd Amuent liidia eliowe liaw orguniu 
Uinwdi Holvos i^u^stioiis tiuit are not eapuble of tiL'atniijiit from 
any niecliaiiieal point of Wott alono^ The life oi a aatiou con- 
sits ill growth, uiid not- in ejftcraal caiisotiou. A[Kirt. from the 
enbBtaiiee of tt-e work, I fuund its literary form Terr uttroc- 
ihe.** 

Lonl Bryee wi-utc! *‘Tbe distiuctiun you draw belweeu tJie 
•Stale and S<>eietj in early India as eompareil with Europeoii 
countries is to me ih^cry illuminative. We Westeriicra ai-e always 
too prone to tblnk our strncture of society and goTcrnment to Lts 
ty^picaL Is tbc difference visible in Indio due to (lie separation 
of religions ond ecclesiastical organisation and power frum civil? 
If EOf one might expect some parallel in ancient Egypt* Or ia it 
due to the independent origin and growth of local communities?^^ 

The Uigbt Hon. J* Hamsay JAncDonnld wrote in the Socialht 
*'Tha yomig school of Indian historical study pro¬ 
ducing some interesting results and I am glad to add Professor 
Mookerji's L^vat Ooi^ernment in Ajivicnt India to those I already 
possess. His book will give the lu^^jdem ^tudeiiL nf industrial 
and political tbeorles many interesting illustiatlons of most up 
to date ideas.'*" 

Profesaor E, J. Hapsou wrote in the I^^tisluh Historical Hc^ 
t'iflic; **A11 will feel grateful to him for the real sefvir-e whidi he 
lias reudereil to PL-holarsbip by eLflleLtiiig together and orraiigiug 
ill a convenient form the widely scattered evidence for the early 
higtory of local gOTernnient in India. 

4. iVaiionalisw in Hwdfi Citjfurc tFIrst Voluiuo in the 
Asian Library^ Series, London^ 

5, iitn and Thau^jht fn .luticrisf India [Macmllhm auil 
London}* 

Landafi /^ni/y wrote on this book ; — ^"^'We kauw of no 

rijceni small hook better than thb* im introduction Ui the w-on- 
ilerfiil past of India”. 
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\The I\€ar Evift wrote Mookpfji hm pftitlinci] the 

itiiwt ho(tk nil the of Hmilti and Burldhist India 

wliii:li liaf? yet iikto our Uanda^', 

B, Ilar^Iiu jRuIem uf India Sorieti, Oxford ^ CcifcHtld Uni- 
iCee^dcrithip i^vtures'}- 

7, AM^hi (Oaokwad Ijeidiirea) fMactniUjui and Co.|. 
[^ondon}. 

8. Hindu Civilaation \ Lonffmans Green and Co*> Londun]. 

U, ItidiiJtn Ediiriitii^n (A book of tJTpr 700 puges 

about id l>e publinbed by Mai*utillun and Cd»t Loiidoa), 

10+ Indian Art (Indian Prei^, Allabubad). 

11. Awl^an InjfVriptlons (Intlbi)! Preti^^ Allabubad). 

12. Chandraffypta -l/awr^<i rtiid bi# Thne* [Sir William 
Meyer Leelare^r Madras ITniverflityJ^ 

13. luditi^^ Aiipipnt^ Mediaeval* ami Madera 

I PublLdied by ibe Bengal Goverinnjeut and edrfo pablij^lu.'il aft a 
part of Vob n of the Reifori uf tbe Ikiigul Lan<l-EeTtni«j Tloml 
Gomruiesion]* 

14 . A AVwj Approach to the Cammaiuit Problem tpadiuia 
PubHeatiouij, Ltd,j Uauibay). 

16- (rnpUi Empire (In the Presfi). 


Ill 

PllOGfiESS OF THE SCHEME 




Tiif coiit «f this Schi^Diu Tiafl oiigimilly at Ua, 

but tliank^ to thfl f^pc^nti'ineoTi:* ^uitl yeneroiis &upiioi-t t>f stime of 
iis s2HinsuT& anJ sigualories tlie a^timute waB yxet^edtil iiL u ^eiy 
sUort time aud rawretl tu Bs, 16,n(W>/-j uiiil latpr to B&. 30 ,IXH^/-t 
witli tlie gi^oxviiig Tulttme nf suiiport fortlii:oiiLiu.g for tke Sthauie, 
As we are goiug to the Press, the total eolleetioa-s for the eiitiit 
Scheme includiiig the puhliiiatiop of thi3f Ynlauie and I lie founda¬ 
tion nf Dt« Biidbii Eaiiiiid Mookerji T/ertnreship at the Lucknow 
LriuverHit^’ hare escetidefl Rs. The Ijeriuredhip has 

ready Ijeen iiii^titiiteJ by the Lucknow Universitj on the basi^ of 
tba originally sti[»u]ated endowment of Hb. 30p[MJO/- which Ihe 
Committee ba^s already transferred out of its lunda lo the UnL 
ver&ity. 

The Committee has transferred to the Lnrknow Ctii^ersity 
further ^xtms of Bs. SOOt)/*' and Es, ItSUO/' by which the Uni- 
Ter5it>- has instituted reapertiTcly Iwo post-graduate Badhu 
Bumiid Monkerji Seholarebips and one Badha Eumud Ifonkerji 
Gold Medal to bo awarded uimnully at iU Ooavncatinp tu the 
best B*A, of the year. 

The Committee expresses its profoniid gratitude to the 
Patrons, Donors iind Suhscribers who by theb generous r<mtri- 
hutions have helped to make the Srheure atich u coni]ileto ant^ce^ 
in Murh o short time in apite nf the dUbcnlt and depre^^Iug con- 
iHtiozis Cleateii by the AVai'. The Committee canucii but feel 
gratified that the love of India'is oidlnri? keeps hiiraing in so 
mQD 3 * beartii againal the blackoat of niiliUrism and the clouds of 
worldwide despoadejicy. 
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Tto f^uiunnttco ifrultffully tecunl., Lliu Uiiuns uf till tJij 
Putrous, Duuors and Subtfcrlbi.irti rr follows;_ 


1, 

2. 

y. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

13. 

18. 

14, 

16, 

10 . 

IT. 

18, 

19. 

20. 
21. 


23. 

34. 

25. 

36. 

37. 
28, 
20 . 
30. 


A, Pateoxb 

Thfl liidJa Asaouiatiou, Luckuow 

Sir i’aduimapRt Sisg'hanin, Cawnpore 
l)r, 13. C, Low, Calcutta 

Si; til Rum Krislma Daluiiu & S. P. Jain, BclLi ... 

iris ^jctilted Zrig;iiu8ss tlie Goveramcjit, 

Tlydcrabad 

Raja Sir Naiuin Lai I’itli, Bouibay 

Sir Uorabji Tata Trust, Bombay 

Sliniuan JiCaliaraJn Suhilj Bahadur of BuLrniupiiT 

Katyuri Estate, Diflt. Bardoi 

Seth K. B. Biila, Bombay 

Rai DahaJuf Umislu Ram Luniar BhartfaTa, 
Lurknow 

Qou. Rai Bahadur Lala Itani Sarau Das, C.l.E., 
Lahore 

Kunmr H, A". Roy, Calcutta 

l^ala Silica ?Taraiii Tondan of Jlcesrs, Imlitram 
Mangilii Buddhulul, Cawnpore 

Hon. Raja Sir Raghunundou Prasad Singb, Mgughyr 
Hr, Sattsb Cburu Law, Calcutta 
Mr. Bbabaui Chum Law, Calcutta 
Sir Goknl Chmid .Narang, Lahore 
His Higlmess the Gaekwad of Raroda 
nia lligbuess the Maharaja of Tebri-GBi'hwftl 
Sir Hari Shankar Paul and Mr, TTari Mob an Paul 
of McRfira B. E. Paul & Cu., Calrutto 
Raja Rudha Runuin, PQibLit 
flou. Raja Yuveraj Datta SiogL of il(*l 

Mahai-ajadhiraja Bahadur DJay Cliaud MuLatab of 
Burdwon 

■ I + 

H. S. S. Thnpar, Ijur.knuw ' ... 

Sri Jyoti Bbasun Gupta, Benares 
Shiva Pranad Gupta, Beuoies 
liftla Mahadeo Prasad IfoDgbta, Gorakhpur 
MesRra. Jbiibannal Sri Euiu, Gorakhinir 
Sit Purusholaxndas Thakurdas, Bombay 
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G,tW0 

S,001 

6 ,im 

5,00[1 

2,BUti 

1 , 00(1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
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1,000 
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521 
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600 

600 

□00 

500 

600 

50Q 

600 

600 

600 

500 

500 

6tKI 

500 


AFPEM3IX 


im 

Ba. 

yi. Sir Hoiui Melita, Bombay 

2i2. Itai Bubaditr Is^r Dub^ M.L.A., Labors ... 

33. Sardar Sm^ndra Singh of Saraya Sugar Footoryi 

Gorakhpur -- oW) 

34. Drp N. X. Ijiiw, Calcutta ... 

36* Mr* KasturbhEij Lutblia^ip Ahnicdiibiiti ... hj30 

33. Mr. Xaiendrajit Singh, Cawnpore ... ... 

37* Rill BiihatTur MadhusUflan Duh, Gorakhpur bOt> 

38. Diamond Siigur HiIIhj Gorakhpur ..- oCK> 

39. Hai Bohadur Bameahwar rrusad Boghi, CaT^Ppore 500 

4lh llr. Bam Bataji Gupta, M.L.A., CuwujKjro ... 590 

4L This Hon. Sir J. 1*. SriTpirtuTa ami Mi. J, K. Sri- 

vu^tavar B.Sc,^ Cawijpore 509 

42. Sir EoLert O.B.E., Cawnpore +590 

43. British India Corporation, Ltd., Cawnport; i*. 5(10 

44. Messrs. Xihal ('band Baldeo Sahai, Cawnpi^re .** 509 

45. His Highness* Moharajct irolkar of Ipdor^ *** 590 

46. Seth B M. Birla, Calcutta ... 500 

47* Muhuul G. B. Das^ EtiiamuLth^ Puri ,,, 509 

48. Lula Shiinkar LaB, Xew Ddhi i.* ,** SOD 

49* Mr. R* Nt>|jtiny, Calcutta **. *., *,* SOU 

o9. Mr* X. K. Ilalwafliya, Chairman, Municipal Boards 

iLucknow .p* **. sot) 

51. Mr* M- R. Jaipuria, M^L.C^i Calcutta .^* 500 

52'. H. H. The Mabarona of Bdaipm* ^** ... 599 

63. Sir Badri Das Gocuka* C.I.E., Calcutta, v,. 500 

S4i Me&sria Siu>raiTnaIl XagurmaJl, Calcutta *.* ..* 1,000 

65. Shankar Sugar Mills> Gorakhpur ,** ... 509 

d6. Buja Mah^bwar Dayal Seth of Eotrn ... .*.■ SOO 

B. Downs 

1* Mr. Ktsdar Xuth Goenka, Moaghyr *,* 2ol 

3. Mr. Ueh^s C* Gkoae, Calcutta **. .*p 260 

3. Mahiiraja Sahib of Ajodhyup Fyzabnd **, 269 

4 * Raja Sir Mohnruj Singb, Lucknow ... „. 200 

6* The Bettiah Rtg^ Bettbb -►* ... 390 

6. Eight Hou'ble Sir Tej Babiidar Sapni^ P.C., 

K.C\SJ.. LL*D,, Allabobad .** ... 200 

7. Kai UabLidui S. M. P. Singh, TiiLuqdar, Fyisahflil **. ISO 

8. Mr* Bhiigat GwTiml Das, Lahore *.. 125 
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9, 

10 . 

11 . 

13. 

U. 


lb. 

le. 

IT. 

18 . 

19. 

20. 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 
21 . 
2o. 
20 . 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 


44. 


Her Higlinfss MiUinraiii iDtlirnW of ludure 
Mr. Turak NntL Buiierji, Culcaita 
Ml. H. A, Wilku&tju, Director, Bejfg Sutler la jul 
UDi] Co., Ltd., CuH'uporo ... ... 

TLe Mnjjager, Gitu Pppm, Gorokliiiur ... 

Messrs B, P. Agtan’Rlti Rtos. ^ Co., Gomkbpur ,,. 
Mr, IJaliuukuncI Sliali, Bujutiolii Biunir Mills 
Gnruktjjur 

Sir Thomas IjiaiL, M,L.C., Calcutla ... 

Maduiue Sophia Wadia, Bouihay ... 

Mr. Kamai Lai Coswami, M.L.C.. Semmpore 

Haja Kamala Hiiajaiui Hoy of Cossimljuxar ... 

Mr, SLrisli Chuiidra C'liaiTaTerti, M.L.C., Calcutta 
Mr. Deva Baj Ifarang, Uasti ... 

Kuuwar H.riduy Lorain, Tulmjtlar^ Maitrawan (tjuau) 
Koi Bahadur KJdari Bum 

Bai Imhadur Etadha KilslLDu Jalan, Patna ... 

Mr. Hira Ijil .Jalaii, Pntna ... ,,, 

Mr. Gopi Krisima Eanauria, Patna 

Mr. Bill Eriehna Sharma, Sultaupur 

Sir Sri Bam, Delhi Cloth & General MilLs, Delhi ... 

Mr. H. L. SricastaTU, Patna ... 

Mr. B. C. Ckutterji, Calcutta ... 

Sir Chuiiilsl fl, Mehta, Bumbay ... ... 

Lady Ta[itihni ('himilal, Bombay 

Mr. B. T<. Misra, Morarea, fioruklLpur ... ... 

Thakur Nihal Chand Chuudhury, Dhur 

Raja Suraj H'liksh Singh Sabih of Easiuanda ... 

The Mayurhhanj Estate, Baripada 

The Mysore University, Mye<>re 

Professor Muhammad Habib, AUgarh 

Eumar Mandhatu Singh, Geejgarh, Jaipur 

The Hoa’ble Sir B. P, Singh Roy, Calcutta 

Rai Bahadur Dulip Xarain Siugb. Moughyr 

Mr. Deoiiiti Prasad Singh, Monghyr .,, 

Agra ProTiDce Zemindara Association, Allahabad ... 
Mr. Bihari Lai Vusistha, Zaniindar and BiidIim, 
■Thanai 

Mr. Ham Kumar Dikahit, M.A., Lucknow UoiTe^ 
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Ha. 

-15. Uai Buliailnr ilukandi l.iil Puri, LnLorf IfW 

40. Mr. P. K. IfiHer, Cnkuttu * lOO 

47. Mr. Dworkii Prasad Singh, Cawnporn ... lOft 

48. Mrs. B, P. SrivaufaTB, PawTipare ... ,,, 100 

. 40. Mr, M. S, Atiey, rnlombo (Ceylon) ... ... 100 

50. Mr. D. 11. MukJiorji, Monghyr ... iOO 

51. Lala Dari PnmSetli of Manrawao (Cnao) ... 100 

52. Ilai Dabiiilur Sbyam Xnndau Sahnya, MiizaffuTfinr UK) 

63. Pawal Bisbnu Singliji oI Bissau ,,, 100 

54. llnja Kalynn Singhji of Bkiuiu ... .. IGO 

65, Pan Narnin Singbji of Mnisuda ... ... ipO 

50. Rajadliimja Hari Singliji of .iriiro] ... ... l[)0 

oT. Mr, Tiaij Xufli Bajoria, Jf.T^.A. (CentralX Calcutfa lOO 

Mr. Prokash Chandra, M.A.. LL.B., Lurknnw ... 100 

59. The Hon. Sir Jojpndra Singh ... IflO 

00' Mr. Snlini Hanjan Sarker ... ... 2fn> 


C. SiriisrRiB»:us 

1. Dr, S. K. D. (jtipfa, Palrutta 

2 . Sister Vajiia, Sarnath (BenaiPs) 

d. Mr. Anihalal Sarahliai, Aliiuediihud 

4. Hai Bahadur Agbor Ifntb lltnicrjl, MoLgliyr 

5. Mr. S. Bakabi, C.I.E., l.C.S,, Coninusaioner, Patna 

Dmaion 

6. Mr. Prutap YikruTii Shah, Tulukdat, T.akJnmpnr 

7. Mr. Prabha Shnnkor Bhatt. T.P., Bombay 

8. From sAme gentleraen (unllecfed hv Mr, Tabangir 

r. EotTvai, Karachi) 

0. Mr, TT. C, Qhosh, Cnwb Behar ... 

10. Hey. Prof. Rosa Wilson, M.A., Lahoru 

^1* Mr. K. Cbandy^ Ayainaiiam, Kottnyam (TraranooroJ 

12* Mr, V, li-. R, Dikshitar, Madras Pniversity ' ... 

13. Professor C. S. Srinirosnfbari, Anuaiuiilai Fiii. 

versity 

14. Dr. M. Tl, Krishna, Mysore 

16. Mr. .1, r. Powi-U-Price, M.A., I.E.S.. D.l’J. tr.P.) 

10. f)r. Paul UruntoTi, Mysnre 

IT. Mr. N^auuk Ringh, Crnrakhpur 

JS, Dr, Misi P, C, Dhnrma, Benareft Fnin-rsily 

10, Mr. S. K, Bauerji, Mirstopiir ,,, 

■ P. 78 
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20< fiam Xniuiit M^ia, Partatt^irb '' 

2L. T)r. A. L. I'Uborc ... 

23. Mr. iiurupada Hnldar, Calcsttn 

SJ3, Hai BaUttrtur S. S’. »t 4n{pan}' 

24. Mr. Sb^ani Diliari Sai}^! ... ... 

35. Mr. JDliongir F. Kttiwal of Knracbi ... 

2(>. Mr. .SkuLrak K. H. Eatrak. ’Karttohi .... 

37. Mr. H. r. Paudit, Palnn ... 

28. Mr. Hiiilliu CbaruD Uoswamij lUjaa^r . ... 

39. Mi*. P. P. Ehaimu, I'nkuUA ... 

31). Mr. Unttonjec Artluskir Wiulia, Bnijiahjr " 

31. Mr- A- Panga Boi>, ‘Rdjaliiiiuiiclry ... ■ ■ ?...^ 

32. Sir Henry S. Bknkin (Pnrt.). l.urknow 

33. Mr. Santik t'liainl, 31.L.A.^ LuLntc 

34. Mr, C. D. Chatterjee, Lurlrnnw UnircTsiiy 

36- Mr. E. S- Sagur, Luekuaw Univeraily ■ 

361 Mr. Xurul Hason, Lurkniiw Fnireriitj 
37, ill-. E. C. Mtin Chniulfti. LlthnT(:^ 

38- Mr. Hnrenflra Krislina iLtiargpnr • -*- 

39. Mr. (jopal Erwlina Paul, Kkargpiir 

40. Mr. Bijaya ErUlma Kuiidn, Klinrgpnr 

41. Mr. Irsad AH, Klinrgpur 

12. Profejwot S, K. Siddhattla, Lupknow Pniverftity 

43. Pr. T. S. Agrawalu, Lucknow 

44. Mr. Gr. S, Miora, Lnetuow Unirersily 

45. Professor Eali Prasad. Lucknow L-uirersity 

46. Dr, S, S. Pas Gupta, l.ucknow Pnireraity' ... 

47. Dr. C. P. Misra 

48' Mr Sudhansu Bose ... 

49, 'I'hc Hoii’blc Mr. J ustic P. Si Hapru 
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D. GoVEHMlJi>’T PATBOSiAa£. 

1. tJ. P. Governmoiita Graiita for 1946^ ... 

forlW^IO^ 
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U. GiJVfrroicTit of OriiisiE 
Gr^iQt [or yi'ar 
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